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iNTRODirCTIOltf^ 


i  1.  The  term  History  oomprehendB  a  record  of  all  the  remarkable 
{  mnsactions  which  have  ta^en  place  among  the  human  ilEinuly.    It 

ipthe  ciiiected  result  of  indii^ual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
d  turn ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislatora 

ood  ruleiB,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

The  booefica  to  be  eiqpected  firom  hisioi^  deserve  a  few  r^piarka  in  deCaiL 
When  it  a  written  with  a  DToper  epirii,  and  in  strict  agreenieai  with  &cta,  there 
ii  scaroelj  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  famish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  student ;  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enlarge  his  stores 
a  Qsefol  knowledge ;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
omi  in  human  society. 

"From  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
aProridence,  and  firom  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  incidents 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  enjo^r 
iKnt.  Hie  noveUst,  witn  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  physi- 
ol  and  moral  combinations  as  he  pleuses,  cannot  clothe  his  subject  witn  nail 
toe  attractions  which  a  reflecting  mind  attaches  to  true  narrative. 
^^^"^  of  paai  aces  fills  the  mind  with  a  aiibliiiM  and  pleasing  melancho^. 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tendor  emotion  on  the  actions,  sufferings,  and  cbanres 
of  those  who  weve  "  bone  of  oar  bones,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh'' — ^we  regret  taat 
nme  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
and  that  others  should  have  died,  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tmoed  active  labours. 

l^^ry  improves  our  understanding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  useful 
nowkidgef  bj  bringing  to  our  sssistance  the  experience  of  others— the  escpe- 
tmeofaU  tune ;  l^  maVing  ui  acquainted  with  numan  nature ;  by  delivenng 
the  mind  from  bigoti^  and  prejudice— from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
opening- to  us  the  aprrngs  ot  human  afbira^  and  the  causes  of  the  rise,  great* 
DttL  decline,  and  fall  of  empires. 

There  is  something  in  tne  picture  of  the  generations  before  us^  of  their 
achievements  and  projects;  of  their  manners,  jmrsuits,  and  attainments;  of 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting;  of  their  religion,  eovemment,  and  litera- 
tore ;  wfaicfcu  going  b^ond  the  eraiUflcation  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 

•  with  mere  idns^  teaclies  us  wis&m,  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
'^Qur  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  suggented 
CtooQrthougiits. 

From  the  whole  thai  history  presents  us^  we  deduce  conclusions  that  have 

•  tt  important  bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  This  we  consider  as 
r"  the  most  signal  bendSt  derivable  fi!t>m  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  gives  us. 
N  in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  or 

I  the  world's  history,  a  correct  fwtimnl^  of  life  and  of  human  nature  In  all  its  va^ 

<^  net^.    It  ahows  us  bow  maa  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pKeasure,  whether 

.  mgfatly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the'same  time,  bow  God  has  conducted  the 

^  ^^^r^^*^^  to  brixig  about  tbo  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  grace. 

1    Speaidag  in  the  way  of  aphorism,  (istory  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  donc^ 

'   >■»  of  whal  he  hss  eitoer  enabled  or  scored  man  to  do^  on  the  stage  of  the 

world.    Even,  thereferoj,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writ^,  which 

^averthdesB  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  from  it ;  and  cart 

hai^y  help  being  impressed  with  the  grandeur  or  sdemnity  of  the  movementt 

^Providebos^  in  the  destiny  of  nations. 


8  ilfTRobtJCTioiir. 

In  ahnrL  ii  im  hearm  that  wrm  »rm  tifpll^  wMi  tfift  mn«t  raiimial  <mtorta<wti>jif|^ 

and  our  fihciiltics  of  imagtoaAiop,  meiDorjj  manoui  and  judgment,  are  put  io  a 

moet  agreeable  and  ealuterrezerciae.  It  wharewe  learn  political  icienoe  and 

philoeophj ;  we  ascertain  the  neceeutr  of  government,  the  bleaeings  of  civili- 

tttioBithieprogreHofreaeonandflocMty;  asdctpeclally  itSahereweaee 

*'  ft  God  mnlirnkl 
In  all  (ha  good  andr  m  tiat  ehftqair  life,*> 

and  Ui  all  the  event!  thai  have  a  bearing  dn  the  intereeta  of  true  reUgion. 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  yarious  sooroes,  differing  in  de- 
grees of  aumenticity^  bat  in  general  illi]$tralin^  and  eonfirming  one 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  thf  narratiyes  of  writers^  whose 
knowledge  of  Uie  events  they  describe  ma^have  been  acquflwid  by 
personal  observation;  inspection  of  pubhc  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  traditi(ML  In  addition  to  tho^  there  are  several 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplying  the  want  of  direct 
and  regular  narrative,  such  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  Ac 

Monuments  on  the  eur&ce  of  the  gpnound,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  atooe 
or  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate'  tlie  knowledge  of  impovtani 
ci'ents,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  history. 

Ruins  indicate  the  Existence  of  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  are 
still  astonishing  to  the  civilised  world.    They  afford  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  supply.    Such  are  the  ruins  that 
exist  m  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  their  cities,  temples^  aqua 
ducts,  columns,  Ac 

-  Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  inlbrmation. 
They  have  often  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  purpose,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  Poobcbb  considBrablo  ttaUquity.  The  otdoet  known,  belong 
Io  the  5th  century  jB.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  history. 
The  Arundelian  marbles,  so  caUed  from  the  earl  of  Arundel^  who  brougnt 
them  from^  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  marSies 
beariuF  inscriptions,  aikl  Uius  commnninating  knowledge  of  antiquity.  The 
Chronicle  of  Faros  is  the  most  important  of  tnese  inscriptions,  as  it  containa 
the  chronolofl^  of  Athena^  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  168%  commonly  put  155f 
n.  C    #  264  o*  C» 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


GENERAL  DIVISION. 

History  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parts,  viz.  An 

cieat  and  Modern.    Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 

4004  years,  and  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 

Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  "Modem  History  includes  a  period 

of  1829  years,  and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 

to  the  present  time. 

Obaervatians.  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
events  connected  with  it ;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  the 
origin  of  nations ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  religion,  learning,  &c.  of  the  early  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive. 

Period  I.  will  extend  from  the  Creation  of  the  WotU, 
4004  yeare,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  This  is 
the  Antediluvian  Period. 

Period  IL  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  IH.  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israehtes  from 
Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  X491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VL  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  Thin 
is  the  period  of  Roman  Kings.    . 
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Period  VII.  vnll  extend  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of 'Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  ThM 
is  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  YIII.  voil  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  366 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  yean  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown. 

Period  IX.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Caesar,  8C 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius 
Caesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tlie  Commencement  of  the  Christito  Era.  This  is  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  Literature. 

Observations,  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  some  prominent  evfeht,  or  striking  peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  marked.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  that  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  tlie  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  during  the 
last  or  lOth  period,  literature*,  greatly  flourished  among  the  Romans, 
unaer  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Roman  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  Uie  same  manner,  also,  the  cha> 
racteristics  of  all  the  others  are  derived. 


PERIOD  1. 


1 

TTie  Antediluvian  Period^  extending  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  2348 
years  B.  C. 

The  Bible  affords  the  only  authentic  history  of  the  first  a^es  of 
the  world.  The  events  which  it  relates  of  those  ages,  are  confirmed 
by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  by  legendary  tradition. 

Section  1.  All  human  records  agree  that  men  and  em- 
pires first  appealed  in  the  East  There,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  heathen  fable,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  the 
Bible  points  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  cradle  oif  na- 
tions and  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  tlieatre  of  the  most  wonder 
All  events,  it  only  coincides  with  the  general  behef  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject. 

The  account  contsJned  in  that  sacred  book  respecting  tlie 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  beginning  of  time,  is  equally 
worthy  of  credit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  hiBtory  presents  to  us.  The  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schemes  they  have  adopted  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  vary  very  much  from  one  another,  and 
most  of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  mcredible.  That 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  implicit  behef 

2.  According  to  this  account,  it  appears  tliat  about  5829 
years  ago,  God  called  the  visible  universe  into  being,  by 
the  word  of  bis  power ;  that  a  determinate  length  of  time 
was  occupied  in  the  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
being  produced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  was  cre- 
ated on  the  last  day  of  those  six,  and  constituted  the  head  of 
all  the  animal  tribes ;  that  his  happiness  and  increase  were 
provided  for  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  was  soon 
announced  ;  that  God  saw  that  all  hi"  work  was  good ; .  and 
that  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  halloi^ing  it,  as  a  day  to 
b«  devoted  to  religious  soleiinnittes. 


12  'ancient  history — PERIOD  I. 

§  The  earth,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid, 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.    The  first  thhig  done  to  brin^ 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light    'Hien  the  firma 
ment  expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
bed ;  and,  at  lengtii,  the  .dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  ricli 
prdfiision  of  herl^ge,  fruits,  and  flowecsi.  These  great  occurrences 
occupied  the  first  three  days. 

The  following  day  mas  devoted  to  an  illumination  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  mjrriads  of  stars ;  and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, 
the  air  was  filled  with  birds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  suhace  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes. 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man. '  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soul.  Woman  was  also 
formed,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  the  lat 
ter,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordained  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  aD  the  various  nations  of  mankind. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scriptures,  we  will  mention  a  few  theories  ot 
philosophers  and  others,  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  that  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself. 
Pythagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  of  the  monad, 
dyad,  and  triad  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  duci- 
datea  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  system  of  squares 
and  triangles ;  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  and  the  sphere,  &c.  While 
others  maintained  the  great  elementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
construction  of  pur  globe,  and  all  it  contains,  to  the  combinations  of 
the  four  material  elements,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fifth,  an  immaterial  and  vivifyhig  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  their  inspired 
Shastab^  that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  mto  a  great 
boar,  plunged  into  the  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 
his  tusks.  Then  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tortoise  and  widke ;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  the  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  ho 
placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake, 

The  negroes  of  Congo  aflSrm  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  hand* 
of  angels,  .excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being 
constructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabj^ts. 
and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful  j  and  when  he  had  fiiushed 
the  first  man,  he  was  well  pleased  with  him,  and  smoothed  him  over 
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(he  face ;  and  hoice  his  nose,  and  the  noses  of  all  his  descendanl^ 
oecsmeflat 

BnBbn^  a  modern  infidel  philoso^er,  conjectures  that  ihis  earth 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  the 
ma,  by  means  of  a  eomet,  aa  a  Bpark  is  produced  by  the  collision 
of  flint  and  steel ;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gnns  vapors, 
whicb,  cooling  and  condei^sinff  in  process  of  time,  conslitutetf,  ac- 
cording to  their  densities,  earth,  water,  and  air ;  which  ^radu^y 
arranged  themselveB  accordijig  to  their  fg^ieclive  gravities,  round 
Ihe  burning  mass  that  formed  their  centre. 

Darwin,  an  infidel  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
■apposes  that  the  mass  of  chaos  suddenly  exploded,  like  a  barrel  of 
gmipowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  thesun,  which,  in  ils  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  in  like  manner  ex- 

tled  the  moon ;  and  inua,  by  a  chain  of  explosions,  the  whole  so- 
system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  naines  of  Ihe  first  human  pair, 
were  fdaced  by  the  Deity,  immediately  siibeequent  to  their 
creation,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  instructions  to  keep  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  all  the  fruit  of 
the  garden,  ivith  a  single  reservation,  which  was  designed  a? 
a  trial  of  their  ot)edience.  The  penalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened if  lliey  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  innocent,  cod  placed  in  a  slate  of  imalloycd 
h  liappineas,  they  h    *  '  do  well. 

j  Adam  and  Eve  d  without  the  garden, 

and  immediately  al  It  is  evident  that  Eden 

was  east  of  Canaar  re  Moses  WTOte  the  sa- 

cred history.    But  f  be  ascertained. 

The  most  cxtrav  ntertained  on  this  sub* 

jectj  and  not  only  ?lobe,  but  even  the  air 

and  the  moon,  have  been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightful 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  well  known  names  of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  we  may  determine,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  waa  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarbec, 
a  part  of  that  country. 

It  is  clear  that  Moses  intended  to  give  an  intelligible  description 
of  tlie  situation  of  Eden  to  his  countrymen,  who  might  knqw  it  ex- 
actly, though  we  cannot;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that,  though  the  face 
of  the  ccnmtry  may  have  been  greatly  changed  by  means  of  the  de- 
Inge,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  contmued  nearly  the  same  eoune 
after  that  event  as  before. 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  was  foibldden  lo  eat,  is  called 
Ibe^fc  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  intimates  that, 
byfllkmi&g  from  this  fruit,  the  knowledge  of  good  would  be  ei»- 
joy^^jt,  by  eatmg  it,  the  knowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  in- 
iTDdaced. 
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4.  The  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  first  pair  were  of  vtxy 
Bhort  duration.  They  violated,  with  daring  impiety,  the  sole 
command  of  their  Maker.  "The  preciee  time  of  this  transac- 
tion cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  was  probably  only  a  few 
days  after  their  creation. 

The  woman,  being  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgression ;  and,  by 
bet  means,  Adam  als6  sinned.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  misery, 
unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms ;  though  Ihey 
were  preserved  from  despair  by  the  promise  of  n  Saviour. 

i  The  greatnees  of  the  An  of  our  first  parents  ia  no  less  evident  than 
fhe  HUbtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  sin  was  involved  almost  every 
ca^me— ingraiitude,  sensuality,  ambilion,  unbelief,  distrust,  malignity, 
pride,  insubordination. 

The  effect  was  decisive.  The  face  of  creation  was  altered.  "  Na- 
ture   gave  signs  that  alt  was  lost,"    Death  was  introdnc«d 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
liable  to  diasolutionj  with  all  their  poaierity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  m  their  frame,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
wnils  became  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful. 

The  disclosure  of  their  crime  was  in  the  highest  degree  distrees- 
ng  to  the  guilty  pur.  God  called  them  to  account,  and  his  awflil 
frawn  and  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
gromid  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  tmd  a  great  v^iety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  thei7>  -  "i 

The  seipenl,  wl  F  the  crime,  received  his 

doom,  in  connexic  i  deliverer  on  the  pari  oi 

man,  who  had  bee  ercome.    The  seea  of  the 

woman  was  eventi  ent's  head — a  declaration 

leferahle,    in  its  i  is  Christ,  the  Saviour  ol 

mankind.    The  in  dam  and  Eve  from  para- 

dise, was  the  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitouF 
acene,  after  their  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  with 
coats  of  skin,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  ChcruDims,  and  a  flaming 
■word,  which  turned  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particularly  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
Mom  Cain,  the  first  begotten  of  the  human  femily.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  fol- 
lowed different  occupations,  but  poeseseed  very  different  cha- 
racters. The  bitter  fruiia  of  the  f^xetacy  [q>peared  at  l^gth 
ill  the  murder  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

On  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  offering  unto  God,  Gain, 
who  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  grotmd  ; 
Abd,  who  vaa  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  tii* 
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flock.  The  offerers,  being  dissimilar  in  character,  and  their 
offerings  having  a  dissimilar  significancy,  were  not  alike  ac- 
cepted of  Jehovah.  Cain  and  his  ofiering  were  rejected. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  indignation  of  Cain,  who, 
taking  his  opportunity  when  they  were  alone  in  the  field,  rose 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  called  to  a  solemn  reckoning,  and,  hear- 
ing wit#anguish  his  doom  pronounced,  "  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

He^  however,  built  a  city,  at  length,  and  his  family  and  de- 
scendants became  &mous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
art^,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  pious, 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour. 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occdrred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
stiort  time  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
ation. As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
children,  the  human  family  was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
during  130  years.  Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses, 
in  connexion  with  the  murder  t>f  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inh& 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  wen;  descjended.  • 

A^fter  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  had  many  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth,  and  his  descendants,  from 
their  piety,  were  styled  "  the  children  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  "the  children  of  men." 
Th«e  at  length  mingled  togetlier,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
universal  wickedness  that  cSierwards  prevailed. 

6.  After  a  short  account  of  Cain  and  his  family,  tlie  sa- 
cred historian  informs  us  respecting  "  the  generations  of 
Adam;"  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.  Being  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  Grod,  for  the  space  of  300  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  scene  of  death. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  the  date  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchs is  minutely  given. 

§  As  Adam  lived  930  years,  he  must  have  beheld  a  numerous  po»- 
tei'ity,  and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the 
time  o£  the  deluge.    Doubtless  he  must  have  been  greatly  affected, 
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ill  view  of  the  wickedness  which  so  soon  began  to  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture;  yet  va- 
rious conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  Conned 
on  the  subject.    St.  Jerome  stations  his  remains  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 

gelah ;  and  the  generality  of  the  primitive  fathers  suppose  him  to 
ave  been  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  whereon  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankind. 

The  dipscendants  of  Seth,  at  first  continuing  pm-e  and  uncorrupted, 
at  length,  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  bec^e,  witli 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate.  From  thfte  inter- 
marriages sprang  the  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick- 
edness. These  became  "  men  of  renown,"  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
chieftains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  tlie  enonnous  degeneracy 
of  his  creatures,  determined  to  destroy,  by  a  universid  deliige, 
the  race  of  man,  together  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  af- 
ter that  catastrophe. 

One  hundied  and  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  merci 
fully  afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentanca, 
during  which  time,  Noah,  "a  preacher  of  righteousness/* 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  warn* 
ed  tliem  of  their  doom.  His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  efiect  The  eartli  became  at  length  Med  with 
violence. 

•  From  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronounced, 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  having  "found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Lord."  Connected  w  ith  the  intimation 
which  Noah  had  received  concerning  the  approaching  delug«, 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deUver- 
ance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 

called  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  the  intervening  period, 

agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

§  The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
flat  bottom  and  a  sloping  roof,  elevated  one  cubit  in  the  middle. 
It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  excluding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,  might  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  was  divided 
into  separate  apartments.  It  was  pitched  within  and  without,  to 
Keep  it  tight  and  lighted  from  the  upper  part.  It  was,  probably, 
well  supplied  with  air ;  and^  though  it  nad  neither  sails  nor  nidder 
it  was  well  contrived  for  lymg  steadily  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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WHh  this  means  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  destruction  which 
was  £i5t  coming  upon  the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  L 

1.  Adam,  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Eve,  the  first  woman. 

3.  Cain,  the  earliest  horn  of  mankind,  and  first  murderer. 

4.  Jubal,  the  first  musician.  • 

5.  Tubal-cain,  the  earliest  instructer  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

6.  Enoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  account  of  his  piety. 

7.  Methuselah,  the  oldest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  heing 
969  years  old  when  he  died. 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Almighty  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  Maker,  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
^  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  ahd  man  became 
a  living  soul."  He  was  jthus  endued  with  an  immortal  principle, 
and  being  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  only  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  affected  by  his 
conduct,  • 

As  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  and  d 

happy ;  and  he  had  every  motive  to  persuade  him  to  continued  rec-  9 

t'ltuae  of  conduct.  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourable 
for  this  end.  He  was  placed  in  a  delightful  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
of  which  constituted  his  emplo3rment  God  imposed  upon  him  but 
one  test  of  x)bedjence,  And  that  was  abstinence  in  regsffd  to  eating 
the  fruit  of  a.  certain  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  thus 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  ^*  all  our  wo."  His  conduct  in- 
volved the  greatest  impiety,  and  the  conseqtiences  have  been  dread- 
ful in  time,  and  will  be  so  throughout  eternity,  in  regiurd  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  offspring,  who  have  imitated  him  in  his  disobedience,  and 
repented  not. 

It  is' highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an  offered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  their  sin.  He  Uved  many  years  afterwards,  having  begot  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  930  years.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters. 

2.  Eve  was  created  "  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,  having  been 
formed,  by  the  Creator,  from  one  of  the  ribs  of  Adam,  which  was 
taken  ^rom  him  in  a  deep  sleep.  Thus  she  became  '^  bone  of  his 
bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  was  given  to  himes  his  wife. 

She  proved  to  be  first  "  in  the  transgression."  Satan,  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  through  the  organs  of  that 
animal,  exerting  Uie  powers  of  speech,  accosted  her  when  alone,  and 
interrogated  her  respecting  the  forbidden  tree.  Taking  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  securing  her  attention  and  good  will,  he  at  length  persoadad 
ner  to  disobey  the  express  command  of  God. 

JI2 
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She  partook  of  the  fruit;  ''and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  witb 
her,  and  he  did  eaU"  This  event,  in  regard  to  the  first  human  pair, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
thev  were  placed  in  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  punishment  to 
be  mfiicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

3.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  In  an  unpro- 
voked manner  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
whoTX)nmiitted  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commits. 

God  directly  punished  him  by  an  awAil  malediction;  and  bycaushi^ 
him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  Going  out 
"  from  the  presence  of  tVe  Lord,"  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enocn,  after 
the  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  was 
most  prolrably  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  has  often 
been  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 

4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  as 
'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  music  must  have  been  early  known  among  man- 
kind, and  its  performers  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  civilizers 
of  the  world. 

6.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  cidled  from  his  having  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals ;  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them. 

6.  Enoch  lived  66  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He  "  walk- 
ed with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  300  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years.  And  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
simple  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respecting  a  good  man.  It 
is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than  the  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-during  pyramid. 

7.  Methuselah  is  not  known  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
thinff  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
fiood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  tradition. 


PERIOD  II. 

» 

Tlie  Period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages^  extending 
from  the  Deluge^  2348  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C. 

§  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
evefi  two  or  three  others  succeeding  it,  are  what  is  termed  fdbiuous. 
The  events  recorded  are  to  be  adnutted  with  a  great  degree  of  cau- 
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tkm,  except  so  far  as  Scripture  incidentally  throws  its  light  upon 
^eoL  And  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
earij  history  of  almost  every  nation,  which  is  but  litde  entitled  to 
cmut  We  shall  addnce  the  common  accounts,  and  when  ncces^ 
nry,  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  probable  and  impro- 
bable events. 

Section  1 .  At  the  appointed  time,  God  brought  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  aU  the  earth.  For  this  purpose,  lie 
broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.  During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intemussion,  the  waters  were  thus  poured  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

As  the  ark  was  completed,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  went 
into  it,  together  with  Ins  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
and  by  sevens,  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remained 
in  the  ark  one  year  and  ton  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
built  an  altar,  and  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  blessed 
T^oab  and  his  sons.     Tliey  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 

Ararat,  in  Armenia. 

§The  waters  increased  gradually  during  die  space  of  five  months, 
when  they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
]^ved  of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  God  being  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  earUi,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waters  began  to  subside.  Tlio 
^  1^  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  or  the  6th  of  May. 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  ark  came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com 
mand. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  Bible  respectuag  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  eai'tli's  surface. 

{TheChaldeans,  Eg3rptians,  Syrians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  and 
o&er  nations,  all  had  some  traditions  respecting  the  deluge.  Not  to 
mention  any  that  have  been  yet  published,  the  author  of  this  outline 
would  state  a  fact  once  delivered  to  him  by  an  intelligent  adventurer, 
his  countryman.  i 

Residing  some  time  among  the  natives  of  the  North  West  Coast  of 
Amcarica,  he  feil  into  conversation  with  one  of  them  around  the  fire 
of  his  wigwam,  on  various  topics.  Among  other  things,  the  Indian 
inquired  of  him,  whether  his  people  knew  any  thing  concerning  a 
great  food  that  had  once  taken  place. 
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'  The  stranger  resident  affecting  surprise,  with  a  view  to  learn  wlia.1 
notion  the  natives  had  on  the  subject,  asked  his  inquirer,  how  lon^ 
ago  it  happened.  The  Indian  immediately  scooping  up  a  handful  of 
ashes  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  "  as  many  moons  ~  ~ 
there  are  ashes  here." 

In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface 
the  earth,  in  vaHous  respects,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
tastrophe.    Its  broken  state,  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  ] 
mains  of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountaiius, 
are  no  doubtful  evidence  on  this  subject 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  him,  which  is 
recorded  at  length  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Among 
other  thmgs,  he  made  a  grant  of  nesh  as  food  for  mankind, 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  in 
confiiination  of  which  he  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Noah,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  having  been  intoxicated  by  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  situa- 

'  tion  by  his  youngest  son  Ham,  who,  with  indecent  levity^  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  the  circumstance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  highest  degree  of  filial  decorum- 
This  conduct  procured  for  them  the  blessing  of  Noah, 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him,  in  his  son  Canaan,  to  a 
dreadful  curse. 

§  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  lived  350  years  aftei 
the  deluge,  so  that  his  entire  age  was  950  years.  Tlie  Orientals  have 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopotamia^  where  they  show  his 
sepulchre,  in  a  castle  near  Dair  Abunah,  or  the  "  monastery  of  our 
fathet" 

6.  The  three  sons  of  Noah  were,  of  course,  the  first  foun 
ders  of  nations.     They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Africa ;  Japheth,  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe. 

§  From  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mites  or  Persians^  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Lydiaiis.  By  Joktan,  the 
fourth  in  descent  Irom  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  east  were 
peopled,  and  perhaps  America  also,  where,  it  is  said,  some  traces  of 
his  name  yet  remain. 

Joktan  had  13  sons,  and  scripture  says  that  the  dwelling  of  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  "  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  mount 
in  the  East.'' 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  theClironos  of  the 
Greeks^  were  descended  the  Ethiopians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyp- 
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Cmna^ihe  Colchians,  the  Philistines,  the  Lybians,  the  Ganaanites^  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Phoenicians. 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  descended  the  Cimbri,  the  Gauls, 

the  Germans,  the  Sc3rthians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians, 

he  Iberians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Thracians.    From  their  sons 

jrere  deriyed  other  particular  tribes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 

rehearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  the  year  2247 
B.  C  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  distinct  communities,  was  tlie  following. 

At  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  human  family,  in  jom- 
neying  from  the  vicinity  of  mC)imt  Airarat,  arrived  at  lengtli 
at  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  On  this  spot  they  began  to 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  might  aspire  to  heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 

Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  worse,  being  of- 
fensive to  the  Deity,  he  confounded  their  language,  and  thus 
the  workmen,  n6t  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  their  undertaking.  The  consequence  was  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  nations. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  was  Babel,  which  signifiee. 

confusion. 

§  In  erecting  the  tower  they  made  use  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
the  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  bv  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  whicli  the 
re|[ioQ  afiforded  an  abundance.    The  identical  materials  of  this  fa- 
bnc  have  been  supposed,  at  different  times,  to  have  been  discovered 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  com- 
munities or  nations,  their  history  must  thenceforth  be  given 
accordingly.  We  shall  corajnence  with  the  Assyrian  nation, 
and  briefly  trace  the  outline  of  its  history,  as  also  the  history 
of  other  sovereignties  that  existed  during  tliis  period. 

ASSYRIA. 

8.  Assyria,  considered  as  afterwards  including  Babylonia, 
is  the  oldest  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  spot  where  tlie 
tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  We  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  this  empire  not  many  years  after  the  dispersion  took 
place,  or  about  2229  years  B.  C.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
son  of  Shem,  who  built  Nineveh,  its  capital.  It  continued 
alone  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to  Babylonia, 
became  a  mighty  empire. 
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$  In  the  order  of  lime,  there  w^re  two  empires  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  first  is  here  spoken  o^  which  lasted  till  the  year  767  B.  C. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Babylon,  which  was  built  by  Nimrod, 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Belus  of  profane  history,  was,  from  the 
beginning,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  But  we  rather  follow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  originally 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,  the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur. 

The  Babylonians  became,  at  length,  tributary ;  and  Ninus,  king  of 
A9S3rria,  havmg  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
After  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  transferred  the  seat  of  govem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assumed  the  government  during  the  nonage  of 
Niiiias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  her  name 
by  enlarging  and  embellishing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous military  exploits. 

§  It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  the  labours 
of  2,000,000  men.  This  woman,  after  having  enlarged  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  India,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
•Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  than  30  ge- 
nerations, is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  predecessorSp  bemg  wholly  intent  on  his  plea- 
sures, kept  himself  secluded  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  on  whose  fideUty  he  could  depend.  This 
method  'he  seems  to  have  adopted,  that  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  die  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspiracies 
against  him. 

Not  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  names,  till  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

Duriuff  this  unrecorded  period  of  the  Assyrian  history,  Sesostris, 
king  of  Egypt,  if  his  name  may  be  here  anticipated,  who  carried  on 
his  conquests  into  the  East,  must  have  overrun  Assyria ;  but,  as  his 
power  was  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Ass3n:ians  must  have 
80011  regained  their  former  state. 

CHINA 

11.  China,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  empires  of  the  world.  Its  records  extend  to  more 
than  2200  years  B.  C.     A.cc5rding  to  the  most  current  opi 
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iikiii,  it  was  founded'  by  one  of  the  cdomes  fonned  at  tlie 
dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduct  of  Yao,  who 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  his  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah 
himself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
is  here  assigned  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merely  tlie 
efiect  of  national  vanity. 

J:  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
ed  into  22  dynasties,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began  2807 
years  B.  C.  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  dynasty  was  founded  by  Yu,  sumamed  Ta,  or  the  Groat, 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  children.  It  lasted 
441  years,  under  17  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  proficient  in  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.  On  the  subject  of  the  first,  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise.    He  died  much  regretted,  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  was  greatly  detested  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno- 
minious exile  of  three  years, 

EGYPT, 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certainly  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
quity. Its  early  annals,  however,  are  so  obscure,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  first  kings,  after 
Menes.* 

Menes  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  tlie 
Egyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scripture  among  Ham's  sons,  2188  years  B.  C. 
His  children  divided  the  land;  whence^  arose  four  kingdoms, 
which  subsisted  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
successively  united  under  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingdoms  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 
Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanais.  The  people  had  attained  to 
considerable  civilization,  but  a  period  of  barbarism  ^n  after- 

.»-       *- 

*  Some  laie  writers,  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible,  which  placet 
(he  deluge  several  hundred  years  beyond  the  common  era,  compute  the  reign 
of  Menes  at  abcnit  2800  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  cause  the  other  events  ot 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  correspond.  We  mention  thitf  circumstance, 
because  toe  computation  which  is  thus  made  maj  possibly  be  correct,  and  it 
seems  to  derive  some  little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
both  as  toocJied  upon  in  the  Bible,  and  as  gathered  from  their  hie^ig^Jfibio 
fecords.    Still,  however,  we  incline  to  the  common  accountsi 
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wards  succeeded,  supposed  about  2084  years  B.  C,  under  the 
shepherd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 

§  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  mo- 
rass, tin  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  the  city  ot 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  the 
Egyptians  in  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  mstituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  Timaus,  one  of  his  successors,  that  the  government 
was  subverted-  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
persons,  who  came  from  the  East,  and  treated  in  the  most  mhmnan 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invaders  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Msmetho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
said  to  have  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  After  his  death  his  two 
sons  dmded  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  successora 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Venephes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  pyramids,  and  to  have  had  his  reign  distinguished  by  a 
great  famine,  as  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  plaglfQ. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reigned,  not  long  after 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  he  is  styled  l^cula- 
plus.    He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  worth  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  others  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  II. 

1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  second  time  peopled. 

2.  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimrod,  a  warrior,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  ki^  of  Egypt,  and  civilizer  of  the  East. 

5.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  largb 
portion  Of  Asia. 

6.  Semiramis,  a  female  conqueror,  and  able  sovereign. 

§  1.  Noah  is  by  some  considered  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
properly  Ihe  second  father  of  mankind.  Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appeared.  His  eminent  piety  pro- 
cur^  for  him  and  his  family  an  honourable  exemption  from  the  aw* 
fully  destructive  effects  of  the  deluge. 

I  *  These  kings,  who  were  detested  by  the  Egyptians,  held  the  governroenl 
when  Abraham  visited  it ;  but  were  expelled  Mtore  the  time  of  Joecnh.  This 
circtimstMice  exgiiaha  the  remarkable  feet,  that  Abraham,  a  shepherd,  was 
verj  kindly  entertained  in  Egypt ;  whOe,  in  tt  subsequent  age,  Jc«epfa*s  bre- 
thren, because  they  were  shepherds,  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  inhabi- 
tanta.  We  have  here  a  pleasmg  confirmation  of  the  trulii  of  the  scriptural 
SAirative. 
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bnflt  the  aik  agreeaUy  to  the  divme  direction,  he  entered  it 
•t  the  age  of  600  years,  tdung  with  him  seven  members  of  his  family, 
together  with  the  animals  that  were  intended  to  restock  the  earth. 
Under  the  m)ecial  care  of  Crod,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  tlw 
ark,  sarvived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leaving  the  ark  in  safety, 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  mi 
important  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  As83rrians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
tmilded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nimrod  ^  seems  at  first  to  have  exceedingly  distinguished  himself 
by  hunting,  which  was  then  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  usefUl 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtful  increase  of  wild  beasts.  Vhis  em- 
ployment required  great  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

^  From  such  a  begianing,  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  and 
enforce  subjection ;  and,  in  fact,  is  the  first  kin^  we  read  of  in  au- 
thentic history;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
bkxxL  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  actuig  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  leadend  himself 
notorious,  aAd  his  name  became  a  proverb." 

*^  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  says  scripture, "  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was  worshippeo 
as  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
by  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  to^  of  Memphis,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misraim,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sttis  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  ^  years  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  35  over  Lower 
Egypt 

5.  Ninns  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
his  coaqwBts  from  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and  Bac 
triana.  He  became  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
officers,  and  married  her,  after  her  husband  had  destroyed  himselt, 
throogh  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  52 
years,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Se- 
miramis. 

6.  Semiramis  possessed  exquisite  beauty,  and  an  heroic  soul.  It 
was  on  these  accounts  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  fell  in  love  with  hetf. 
In  her  miancy,  it  is  fobulmiriy  said,  she  was  exposed  in  a  desert^  iTtiit 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  one  whole  year.  She  wasi#length 
^rand  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  and  brought  up  by  hi|n  on 
one  of  his  own  children. 
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Sli6  was  80  tenderly  beloved  by  her  husband,  Menooes^  that  be 
coidd  not  survive  his  esqpected  Iosa  of  her,  and  the  knowl^ge  thai 
«he  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  whom 
^e  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  she 
immortalized  her  name  by  enriching  l^ylon  with  new  works  and 
embellishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  th^  city,  the  quays  and 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  draining  the 
river;  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belii& 
She  also  enlarged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of^a  large  part  of 
Ethiopia. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  Induu 
She  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boats^ 
attempted  to  pass  it  Math  her  army.  The  passage  (vas  for  a  long 
time  disputed,  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to 
flight.  Upon  this  she  advanced  directly  into  tne  country,  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  so«n  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about ;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  than  the 
first.  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiramis,  after  being  twice 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  ily,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scajrcely 
one  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  after,  discovermg  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  his 
pands,  and  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  liv^  62  years,  of  which 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  that 
adorn  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  highly  esteemed. 


1>ERI0D  III. 

* 
The  Period  of  Egyptian  Borfdage,  extending  from  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departtart 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C. 

HEBREWS. 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  commonly 
called  the^Aeopfe  of  God,  are  derived  from  Abrahanv  the  nintb 
in  lineal  OQdcent  from  Shem.  His  calling  of  God  is  a  re- 
markable event  in  history,  and  was  designed  for  purposes  al- 
together religious.     Tliis  took  place  1921  years  B.  C. 

The  nation  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  though  neither 
powerful  nor  refined,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever 
exiflli^  Their  history  instructs  us  in  a  way  different  from 
that  91^  others,  because  it  brings  directly  into  view  the  Dt- 
viiie  dealings  with  them. 
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Abraham's  family  increased  very  slowly  at  first ;  but  Ja- 
cob^ his  grandson,  left  a  numerous  offspring.  Twelve  sons 
became  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in  the  natirai. 

i  Abraham,  according  to  the  Lord's  command,  left  the  land  of 
ihe  Chaidees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  Terah, 
in  Haran.  By  the  same  command,,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
into  the  ]and  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his  posterity. 
They  were  at  length  to  be  included  wiUiin  the  boundaries  of  that 
omntry. 

The  divine  design  in  thus  setting  apart  one  family  from  the  rest.of 
mankhid,  was  to  preserve  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  me- 
pare  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
earth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
having  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  a^&  leaving 
behind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  chila  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wile,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  sons  w^ere  the  proseny  of  Isaac,  viz.  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
former  of  whom  sold  nis  birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifice 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.    In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.    His 
twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  severallribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed. 
Esau  was  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 
2.  Jacob  closed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  in  mak- 
ing a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend* 
ants,  and  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     He  had 
previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan,  into  Egypt,  by  means 
of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  ma- 
lice, sold  into  that  country. 

The  different  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
ter to  the  king  of  Egypt,  speak  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  preparing  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
I'cuity  and  interest  Some  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Joseph,  who  w^  much  loved  by  his  father  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
•  ttuen,  upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented,  fell  into  the 
piwer  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design, 
however,  tieing  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  themselves  ol 
the  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  eAave  merchants^ 
who  canied  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an 
<rfBcer  of  the  court. 

Here,  at  length,  he  was  wrongfully  thrown  into  prison,  by  a  false 
•ficuaation  of  Potiphar's  wife ;  but,  being  proved  to  be  an  uiterpreter 
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of  dreams^  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh,  whc^  <ni  a 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  m  this  capacity. 

His  success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  subeequent 
conduct^  procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  admmistrator  of  the  government.  During  the  famine,  which  he 
predicted^  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  hrediraii  ex* 
cept  Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  cOm. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
innocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecutea  and  sold. 

Their  suiprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelming; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness ;  and  inviting  his  father  and  fa- 
mily into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly* 

3.  Joseph  continued  to  rule  over  Eg3rpt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.     His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B:  C 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.    In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor  in 
another  king,  who  biew  not  Joseph. 

This  tdng,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  £tnd  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  into 
tlie  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  the  people  increased 
m  an  unexampled  manOer.  God  was  with  them,  and,  in 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  deliverer  from 
their  cruel  bondage. 

§  For  the  particulars  of  this  persecution  of  God's  people,  we  refer  to 
the  beginning*  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 

CANAANITES. 

Section  4.  The  Canaanites  were  an  ancient  people. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  im- 
mediately after  the  disjxjrsion  at  Babel.  He  divided  it  among  . 
his  eleven  sons.  The  general  denomination  of  Canaanites 
included  seven  nations,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
scripture. 

§  The  Canaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  particular  manner, 
under  the  evil  influence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  their  proge- 

*  A  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Egypt* 
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mtor;  being  docMned,  in  the  end,  to  subjection,  ezpokion,  or  extiipa- 
tiML  and  b&Dg  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kinedoms. 

Ilie  beginning  of  their  history  is  extremely  dan.  They  are  sop- 
jXMed,  however,  upon  the  increase  of  their  families,  to  have  possess- 
ed (heniBelTeB  of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt,  and  there  to  have  enwteA 
a  kinsdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  beoi  expelled  from  that  region. 

5.  The  first  autheotic  account  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
jnhabitaDtsof  the  vale  of  Siddim,'who,  1912  years  B.  C,  were 
mvaded  by  Chedorlaomer.  king  of  Elain,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revoUed|  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgment  was  in« 
flicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  their 
gross  wickedness.  Four  cities  in  this  deli^tful  vale,  Sodam, 
Gomorrah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  The  whole  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

§The  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  Crcnesis  contain  an  aoeoont  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  traveUers,  it  appears  that 
the  aea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  several  peculiarities  wor* 
thy  of  notice. 

In  a  journal  of  one  of  our  American  missionaries  in  I^estine, 
of  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account  "^  The  water  looks 
remarkably  dear  and  pure ;  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  I 
found  it  nauseous  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
taated. 

**  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surfoce.  Nothing  cquld 
be  more  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
1  found  difficulty  in  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  waves,  and,  as  they  dried,  I  found  them  covered 
with  AOt" 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  which^  in  ap- 
pcusnce,  resembles  pitch,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
ralphureons  smell  and  taste.  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  which  bum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  producing  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
^»e  nothing  of  their  size. 

6.  During  this  period,  nolliing  more  of  much  importance 
M  Tecorded  conoeriiing  the  Canaanites.  The  compact  of  tlie 
Hittites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Machjillah, 
die  seUing  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  Jacob,  by  Hamor,  king  of 
Shechem,  and  the  massacre  of  his  subjects  by  some  of  the 
9Qns  of  Jacob,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch's 
fiumly  had  received,  are  the  only  events  transmitted  to  U0« 
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gHeece. 

7.  The  Greeks  are  an  ancient  people,  whose  or^;in  is 
clouded  with  fable.  All  that  we  know,  during,  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  pec^iled 
Europe,  is  compnaed  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

We  date  the  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachps,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phcenicia,  1856  years  B.  C.  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have^been  founded  befpre ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyon. 

§  As  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Gieece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  fables,  however,  are  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks,  were  princes  by  whom  their  progenitors  had  been  go- 
verned. 

Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti- 
thes, and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greecei^  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  called  Titans,  who  rebelled  against 
their  father  and  dethroned  him. 

Saturn,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
help  of  his  brethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  maimer  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  sl^ut  up,  or  put  to  death,  immediately  after  their  birth  ;  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  modier,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  was 
educated. 

Jupiter  he^on  to  reign  iri^essaly,  after  having  dethroned  Saturn. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  him,  declared  war  against  him.  but  were  van- 
squished,  and  expelled  Greece.    He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Pluto  and  Neptune. 

The  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  he  governed  with  great   • 
wisdom ;  he  had  his  palace,  and  held  his  court,  on  Mount  Olympus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  name  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter  was  wor- . 
shipped  as  a  god. 

8.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  extremely 
rude  and  savage,  scarcely  one  degree  superior  to  brutes. 
They  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
Selds,  or,  at  best,  sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  clefts,  and  hol- 
low C^ees. 

An  improvement  of  their  condition  occasionally  took  place ; 
out  Greece,  for  some  ages,  was  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctu- 
ation. They  were  unacquainted  with  letters  till  the  time  of 
Cadmus,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
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^The  general  names  by,  which  the  natives  of  Oreece  were  known 
Id  old  historians,  were  Graioi,  Hellenists,  Achsi,  Pelasgi.  Bnt  the 
most  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generSly  admitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion ;  but  Josephus 
dernres  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 

9.  The  several  states,  except  Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  tliis  time,  no  separate  ex* 
iglence.  They  sprang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  period,  as.  Uiere  will  now  be  occasion  to  men* 
tion. 

In  Argos,  the  descendants  of  Inachus,  having  retained  pos- 
seBBion  of  the  throYie  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C,  by  Danaue,  an  E^3rptian  fugitive,  who  be- 
canie  the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Belids, 
from  his  father,  Belus. 

§  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereign  of  Argos,  h'avuig  built 
Mycenae,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither.  It  was  at  length  conquer- 
ed by  the  Heraclidae,  and  united  to  Lacedsemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two. of  the  Grecian* states,  viz. 
Lacedaemon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  native 
Greeks;  tiie  rest  were  established  hy  the  various  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family  of  Uranus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egyptian. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
every  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  find  among 
tiiem,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

Until  that  i)eriod,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereigns ;  onlj 
in  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
most  celebrated,  were  tliat  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi 

10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Eg3^t)  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  founded  Athens,*  1556  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  he 
arrived  in  Attica,  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 
built  twelve  smaQ  villages  or  cities,  of  which  Athens  was  one. 
He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whom  he  divided 
into  twelve  tribes,  and  instituted  marriage  among  them.  The 
first  altar  in  Greece  was  raised  by  hun  to  Jupiter. 

5  The  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  event. 
A-thens  became  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
province  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
remained  desolate  for  more  than  two  centuries,  previous  to  the  time 
ofCecrops. 

Athens,  from  its  founder,  first  received  the  name  of  Cecropia,  but 
afterwards  that  of  Athena;,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  its  tutelary  deity. 
The  Amndelian  marbles,  which  were  brought  from  Greece  by  the 
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Burl  of  Anmdel,  and  are  now  kept  in  England,  b^in  their  chruiao 
logy  with  the  founding  of  Athens,  but  p&ce  that  event  26  yeais 
earlier,  viz.  IMS  B.  C. 

11.  The  successor  of  Cecrops  was  Granaus.  In  bis  time 
happened  the  famous  deluge  of  Deucahon,  in  Theasaly.  The 
third  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated Amphictyonic  council.* 

§  The  deluge  of  D^icalion  owed  much  of  its  imp(Htance  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun* 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  a  fiunine  occurred,  during  which 
Ericthonius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  Agn- 
culture,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Am- 
phictyon. 

12.  Corinth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1520  years  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Corinth  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  and  was  afterwards  included  in 
that  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,  some  time  in  the  f(^owing  period, 

'  seized  it  for  his  possession. 

13.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  also,  was  founded  by  Cad- 
mus. The  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1519  years  B.  C.     Thebes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

§  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  He  thus  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwards 
attamed. 

14.  Lacedffimon,  or  Sparta,  another  distinguished  state^  of 
Greece,  was  founded  by  Ldex,  1516  years  R  C,  but  received 
its  name  from  Lacedemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  govern- 
ment continued  in  the  family  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  the 
HeraclidsB  to  the  Peloponnesus,  an  event  to  be  noticed  in 
the  coming  period.    ' 

{  Sparta  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedsmon,  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Lelex.  Sparta  properly  belongs  to  the 
metropolis— Lac^lffimon  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  Lacedsmon  was  situated,  was  the  southern  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT. 

16.  The  events  in  Egyptian  history,  during  the  present 
qmhi  refer  chiefly  to  Njtocris  and  Sesostris,  the  one'  a  fe- 

*  See  General  View«. 
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male,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  began  to  rtign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  She  afterwards 
united  bodog  other  sovereignties  to  her  domiiiicms. 

The  period  when  Sesoslris  began  to  reign  cannot  be  easily 
fixed ;  some  place  itbefofe  that  ^Nitocris,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

.  The  names  of  a  few  other  kings  appear,  but  little  is  known 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  Successor  of  Sesostn's  is  said  to 
have  been  Pheron,  and  some  think  that  Rameses-Tubaete  was 

the  king  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitecris  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  revenge  for  his  untimely  fate, 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  deaSi  privately,  and  jaflerwards  con* 
trived  a  bnilding  under  ground  whither  she  deluded  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth, 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  person 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  disposition  was  crueL 
Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  E^ptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  father  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  of  his  son,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
tog^er  all  the  males  born  wd^jgypi  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince, 
aid  had  ^em  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
devoted  warriors  and  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His*  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed*  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
his  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  useliil  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edifices. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  Ip  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  present 
their  tribute.  He  is  paid  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast, 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
him  to  the  temple. 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  then  was  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 

CHINA. 

16.  .The  second  dynasty  of  the  Chinese  emperors  com- 
menced during  this  period,  1766  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  656 
years,  under  30  emperors.  Like  the  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter 
mmated  by  the  vices  of  the  last  of  them. 
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{  Ching-tang  was  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  Have 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unparal- 
leled :  he  was  the  only  person  m  the  empire  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust.  He  was  often  oh  the  point  of  resign- 
inghis  crown,  but  his  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Tayvre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  revolution,  received  the  folloiv^in^ 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  "  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphinff  over  presages.  If  you  ■  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune." 

Vuthing,  another  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  with  such  virtues  as  were  suitable  to 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recollected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for.  such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  or  points  concern- 
ing government^  he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom 
as  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

The  king,  addressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great- 
eat  benefit  firom  his  prudent  and  skilful  administration  of  govern* 
ment 

Distinguished  charnct^s  in  Period  III. 

1 .  Abraham,  the  immediate  progemtor  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  "  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  ruler  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
6.  Gecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phcenician,  who  built  Thebes,  and  introduced 
letters  into  Greece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah.  and  bom  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  After  this  event  he  was 
commanded  by  God  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
promised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  following,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  land  of  Canaah  forced  Abraham  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  retuFned  unto 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  in- 
sufficient for  both  of  their  flocks.  Lot  went  to  Sodom—Abraham 
removed  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  was  confirmed  to  him  again  and  again. 

In  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  him,  after 
his  expectation  had  been  long  delayed.    Passing  through  varioui 


/ 
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lof  life,  he  was  at  length  called  to  the  sereie  trial  of  nBeriag 
ap  his  son  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Deity..  All  his  lofty  hopea 
were  reposed  in  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divine 


Just  at  the  moment,  howe^-er,  in  which  he  stretched  forth  his  hand| 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  interposed,  and  satisfied  with  Ahra- 
ham's  intention,  accepted  that  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaas 
and  commending  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  Abraham  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2l  Little  is  known  of  Melchisedec  When  Abraham  was  return* 
mg  fit>m  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates^ 
BtdchLsedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
foUowing :  "  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forUi  bread 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he 
bksBed  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sesBor  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
ofalL"- 

The  apostle  says^  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, "  Now  consider 
bow  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  spo'ds." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  kmg  of  Egypt  His  age  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  have  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
quests ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  a^d  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  part,  is  the  following.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fanie,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,  bringing 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
nufihtlong  survive  him',  he  placed  columns  in  the  subjugated  provmces; 
and,  many  ages  aAer,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia:  '^Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  terri- 
tory by  his  arms." 

At  lus  return  home,  the  roonaieh  employed  his  time  in  encouraging 
the  fine  arts,  improvinff  the  revenues  of  his  kmgdom,  erecting  tem- 
ples, building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committed  suicide  vfheu 
he  had  become  old  and  innnn,  after  reigning  44  years.  His  era  was 
I'^v^arsB.  C. 

^  Joseph  is  celebrated  m  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  life  was 

i^  eventful  in  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 

uttn  his  has  been,  in  scripture.     It  is  imnecessary  to  say  over 

^f^  what  has  been  said  respectmff  this  eminent  person,  espe- 

<^y  since  (he  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and  the  reader  who 

?&<^  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  seldom  feel  disposed  to  leav« 

^  ontil  it  be  finished.     The  triumph  of  uinocence,  and  the  suo- 

<^^of  piety,  in  this  inrtance,  diow  the  care  of  God  over  eood  mep» 

^  may  wen  lead  them  to  put  their  confidence  more  and  more  in 
him. 

6*  Cecrops  was  a  native  of  Egypt     He  led  a  colony  to  AW 
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tica,  and  reigned  oyer  part  of  the  ecnintrf .  He  mamed  Ham 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  pnnce,  and  was  deemed  the  first  founder  of 
Athena.  He  taught  hia  sabjecta  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  wajs  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupit^,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sa- 
crifices. ^ 

After  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly  formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  subjects^  Cecrops  died,  and 
'was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  was  a  Phoenician.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebe& 
This  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  seeds  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  l3rre,  i.  e.  by  encouraging  the  workmen,  still  Cadmiw 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Ci^mea,  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the' native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C 


PERIOD  IV. 

TTie  Period  of  the  TVojan  War^  extetiding  from  the  de 
partiure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  ^  1491  years  B.  C. 
to  the  dedication  of  SoUmunis  temple^  1004  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  io£  deliverance,  and  a  di- 
vine deliverance  they  Experienced. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  «mng  his  countrymen, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of.  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the  ' 
people  out  fiom  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  headers  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egyptians  was  their  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  army  pursuing  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  S«i,  were  overwhelmed  widi  its  waters. 

After  wanderii^  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelling  against  Ood,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  the 
liand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  en- 
leriDg  it  himself,  \Wf  vears  R  G 
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{ llie  story  of  Mdsea,  and  of  his  agency  m  ddhrerin^  the  Im 
B  very  interesting  and  instructive;  bat  we  have  no  room  for  its  par- 
ticulafs.    We  wm,  however,  mention  some  incideaats^  subsequent  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  iirom  Egypt 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  Egyptians,  than 
thev  murmured  against  Moses,  on  aoooont  of  the  want  of  food ;  to 
fiit&fy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  and  the  next 
morning  manna,  which  feU  r^iilarly  every  day,  except  on  sabbatii 
days,  during  the  40  years  they  remained  in  the  wilderness. 

Again  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord's 
command,  noade  a  supply  -  to  issue  from  a  rock.  .At  this  junc- 
ture, the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
^na.  The  people  soon  after  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  God'gavc 
them  his  law.  During,  however,  the  ateence  of  Moses  in  the  mount, 
they  fell  into  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which  900O  of  them  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from  £g3n[>t, 
Moses  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards, and  there  were  found  603^550  men  able  to  go  to  war,  besides 
theLevites. 

About  this  tune,  12  men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfavourably 
which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this  offence,  God  con- 
demned all  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb: 

As  a  punishment  for  their  murmurs,  the  Israelites  began  to  trave. 
in  the  wilderness  1489  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  revolting  against  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earth,  with 
260  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  began 
their  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Bashan, 
Moab,  &c. 

At  the  age  of  120  years  Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  lairt  ot 
Moab,  havmg  first  taiken  a  view  of  the  promised  land. 

2.  The  successor  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted 
the  people  into  the  promised  land,  having,  by  the  divine 
command,  mostly  destroyed  the  wicked  nations  that  inha- 
bited it 

After  this  event,  the  Israelites,  with  some  intermission, 
were  directed  by  leaders,  called  Judges,  for  the  space  of  ^6 
years.  They  paid  a  high  respect  to  these  officers,  and  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  no  other  kinff  than  God. 

As  the  people  at  length  became  weary  with  mis  state  of 

things,  and  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  the  nations  around 

them,  a  king  was,  in  the  divine  displeasure,  granted  to  thenL 

§  Joshua  having  led  the  Israelites  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
(raters  divided  to  afford  them  a  passage,  conducted  them  safely  over 
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^A>    IfeeowpMradSlciCieiiBtiieooimeofsixyears.    Ife  died  IMS 

The  people  weie  pemtnafly  indiiied  to  foraake  the  wordiip  oi 
Jehovah,  and  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  fae»- 
then.  For  this  they  were  fepeatedlybnmght  into  bondage,  and  eon- 
eequent  distress.  Their  Juages  were  the  instnimeiitB  <rf  deliveniig 
tfaem  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Israelites,  being  brooght  into 
the  power  of  the  Midiaoites,  after  seven  years  of  sufiering,  they  cried 
mito  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gideon  to  annoonce  to  him  that 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  oppressors. . 

By  divine  direction,  Gideon  retained  of  82.000  men  whom  he  IumI 
collected,  only  900  men,  and  with  them,  eacn  carrying  a  lamp  eon- 
cealed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportonity,  he 
so  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  they  fled  in  ccM^fiision,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another. 

Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  oountr3niieii  by  a 
series  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  strength  and  couraee  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount  It  may  be  only  mention^,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength— upon  its  return,  he  pulled  <K>wn,  by  a  sin- 
gle exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the 
Beads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  peruuie^  in  the 
general  ruin.  ' 

^muel,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and  a  prophet 
also,  rendered  siffnal  service  to  his  countrjrmen,  especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  ihem.  When  old,  howerer, 
he  took  for  his  assistants  in  the  government,  his  two  sons,  wfaone 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king. 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Hatr 
ing.been  privately  anointed  by  Samuel,  he  was  afterwards 
publicly  proclaimed,  1079  years  B.  C.  His  reign  wae  prospe- 
rous at  first,  but  at  length  was  characlerized  by  crime  and  ill 
euccess.    He  perished  miserably. 

He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who,  though  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  raised  his  people  to  die  highest  pitch  of  nadonal 

Erosperity  and  happiness.     The  wise  and  rich  Soiomoii  wan 
is  son  and  successor.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  1011  years  B.  C. 

§  Saul,  havmg  spent  an  unhappv  life,  and  being  at  war  with  the  Phi- 
listines, nad  his  aimv  routed,  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  and  he  him« 
self,  having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  *he  hands  oi 
his  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it 

David  hwi  been  previoudy  anointed  king,  but  he  at  first  rdgned 
imly  over  the  tribe  of  Jodah.    But  afterthe  death  of  Ishboshe&i  • 
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son  o/Saal,  who  had  assumed  the  govenunent  of  the1ribe8|liereigii« 

ed  over  the  whole  of  Israel. 
He  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  the  conquests 

he  made  were  the  Philistiiies,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  l^n^ans.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  and  was 
in  danger  £roni  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  but  be  lived  to  see 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  his 
son. 

CANAANITES. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  nations  or  tribes,  is  involved  in  tliat  of  the  Jews  dur- 
mg  this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  at  diiTerent  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Israelites.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  existence.  The  remnants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  after- 
wards went  under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  monarchies  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHCENICIANS. 

5.  The  Phcenicians  are  known  in  history  principally  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  people,  among  whom  the  arts 

!      were  early  cuFtivated.     Tlieir  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
I,      ral  small  kingdoms ;  but  the  mo^t  considerable  of  their  sove* 
j       reignties  were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.     We  know  no- 
ttuagof  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  present  and  succeefiing  pe- 
riods.   Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  contemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  Sidon,  according  to  Jdsephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  founded  by  the  posterity  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  great  antiquity.  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
posite to  the  ancient,  on  an  island,  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  B.  C.  1255. 

The  Phcenicians  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  navigators,  merchants, 

and  workmen,  of  the  world.    We  learn  from  ancient  records,  that 

t^iey  carri^  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 

I        terranean,  but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  far  as  England,  whence  they 

«       eamorted  tin. 

The  early  kings  are  not  known,  except  those  who  had  some  oom- 
meroe  with  the  Jews.  To  Hiram,  kiiiff  of  T3rre,  both  David  and  So- 
lomon applied  wfien  proposing  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  Ha 
helped  Uiem  by  furbishing,  not  only  precious  materials,  but  also  a 
great  nnmber  of  workmen.  After  a  glorious  reign,  BaleaaQBO',  his  8on» 
succeeded  him. 
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GREECE. 

6.  The  history  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pursued 
first  ia  a  few  details,  respecting  some  of  its  different  sovereign- 
ties. 

The  kings  already  named,  who  had  governed  Athens,^  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.  He  united  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 
racy. 

§  Theseus  is  said  to  haik  founded  a  more  perfect  equality  amon^ 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
a  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  notwithstanding  his  many 
virtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  himself  to  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  With  him  royalty  was  abolished,  sincrf 
2be  people  thought  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him.  This 
change  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  present  period,  viz. 
1069  years  B.  C. 

§>  Codrus  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the*  Heraclidse,  was  told  by 
(he  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
peri^.  He,  therefore,  with  a  chosen  band,  threw  himself  into  the 
Qottest  of  the  battle,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arese  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore thev  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
ed royaltv  altogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
luring  more  than  3  centuries  3  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

8.  Corinth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  was  governed 
in  his  family  250  years.  The  last  king  of  this  race  was  de- 
posed by  the  HeraclidaB,,1099  years  B.  C. 

9.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  1263  years  B.  C.  It  was  led  by  Jason,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its  destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre- 
lia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

§  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  comm^ce  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishment  on  its  coast  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kins- 
man Phryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  kmg  of  Colchis.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  fiction  or 
figure^  it  was  the  ^  Golden  Fleece"  that  was  We  object  to  be  re- 
covered. 
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This  expedition  was  thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  all 
the  faeioee  of  the  age  were  anxious  to  engage  in  it  Among  the  54 
renowned  captains  who  were  in  the  single  ship  of  Argo  tdHie.  m 
wiuch  Jason  embarked,  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  *Iwux, 
Pirithous,  Laertes,  Peleus,  Oileus,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  their  Toyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refresh- 
ment in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  were  prerented  by  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troyj  for  which  they  look  ample  revenge  on  their  return,  by  pil- 
laging that  city. 

On  their  arriTsl  in  Colchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  fell 
in  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assistance,  the  Argonauts  ef* 
fected  the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  Her- 
cules celebrated  or  instituted  the  Olympic  Games. 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  be- 
tween the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  was  terminated  by  smgle  combat,  in  which  both  were 
killed.  This  is  called  the  war  of  the  seven  captains,  and  oc- 
curred 1226  years  B.  C. 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
Galled  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi,  a  subject  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  a  poem  now  lost. 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Greece,  is  tlie  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193 
years  B.  C,  and  terminated  in  ten  years.  Troy  was  taken 
^od  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
fauiSyking  of  Lacedaemon,  whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  The  details  of  this  war  are 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  sujqposed  to  have 
idated  fex^ts,  for  the  most  part. 

5  Troy,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Minor,  was  founded  1546  years  B.  C, 
hf  Scamajider,  who  led  thither  a  coWy  from  Oele.  Troas,  the 
mth  in  succession  -  from  Scamander,  either  "built  a  new  city,  or  en- 
larged the  old  one,  and  named  it  after  himself,  Troy.  The  Trojans 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

lie  number  of  the  Grecian  .warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^bont  100,000.  Nearly  all  Asia  Minor  was  leagued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  op- 
po«d,  end  they  spent  the  first  8  or  9  years  in  reducing  such  cities 
and  islands  as  favoured  the  cause  of  Troy.  At  length  the  dege  of 
that  capital  began,  and  the  most  heroic  deeds  were  performed  on  both 
•ides.  At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  visited  by  a  pes^ 
tflence,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the 
Gieeian  leaders. 

The  death  of  Patroclns,  slain  by  Hector,  imp«]Yed  Achilles  to 
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return  into  the  Grecian  camp.  Hector  vaa  kiDed  by  AchHIei^ 
-  and  Achillesr  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  who  was  himaeif  slain  by 
an  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  gained  possession  of  the  city  l^ 
stratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
remains. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  distant 
regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  ibimded 
the  nation  of  the  HenetL  iGneas  settled  also  in  Italy,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba. 

12.  The  war  of  the  Heraclidae,  ampng  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of  Mycense,  was  banished  from 
(lis  country,  with  all  his  family,  while  the  crown  was  pos 
sessed  by  an  usurper.  After  a  period  of  a  century,  his  da 
scendants,  called  Heraclidse,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
subduing  all  (heir  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My- 
cenae, Argos,  and  Lacedsemon.  This  return  of  the  Heraclidas 
is  an  event  often  spoken  of  in  history. 

13.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  succeeded,  and  Greece,  di- 
vided Qxaoag  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  became  a  prey  to  op- 
pression or  anarchy.  The  difficulties  of  the  times  drove  many 
of  the  Greeks  from  home,  who  founded  important  colonies,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14.  Concerning  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period,  very 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  Apopliis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Amosis,  Amenophis  II.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  warriore  and  conquerors. 

§  A  few  things  may  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Egyptian 

.   kings  during  this  period.     McEris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  c»Ued 

by  his  name,  to  be  dug,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  the 

inundation  was  too  abundant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 

proved  deficient.  f 

Hermes  Trismegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  writings. 
He  added  6  days  to  the  year,  which  before  consisted  only  of  900. 
Amosis  abolished  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  conquered 
Heliopolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  united  E^3rpt  and  Ethiopia  under 
his  government.  He  bore  his  prosperity  with  great  prudence, 
4ind  behaved  himself  m  a  most  affectionate  manner  towards  his  new 
fubjects. 

Having,  caused  a  general  search  to  be  made  afler  the  Egyptian 
robbers  who  infested  the  country,  he  commanded  their  noses  to  be 
cut  oSf  and  then  banished  them  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  deaerli 
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between  Sjpia  and  Egypt,  where  he  biult  them  a  town,  which,  finom 
the  mutilation  of  its  inhabitantB,  was  caUed  Rhinooolura. 

A  Memphite  of  ignoble  extraction  was  exalted  to  the  throne.  The 
priests  charact43risS  him  as  a  magician,  and  pretended  thai  heeoold 
assume  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Egyptian  name  was  Cetm, 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  Proteus. 

It  was  dining  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  ^  H^en  were  driven  on 
the  coasts  of  Egypt,  in  their  passage  to  Troy,  hot  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  understood  the  ^ameful  breach  of  hospitality  wmai 
ifae  yomig  stranger  had  committed,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  his  do- 
nmuoos. 

LYDIA. 

15.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Ltdia  is  very  obscure. 
They  were  divided  into  three  dynasties.  1.  The  Atydae. 
2.  The  HeracUdflB.  3.  The  Mermnadse.  The  histcNry  of 
Atydffi  is  altogether  &bulous.  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  He- 
raclidse,  and  Candaules  the  last.  Argon  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydians  are  celebrated  as  merch^ts  and 
traffickers. 

{  Lydia  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lud,  son  of  Shem.  It 
was,  however,  cadled  Lydia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  eddied  Masonia,  from  Mseon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  Was 
conquered  at  length  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speaking,  at  first  only  that  part  of 
MsBonia  which  was  seated  on  the  ^gean  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  there,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
interior.  The  invaders  named  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated,  or  rath^, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Heraclldae ;  while  the  Lydians 
gave  their  name  to  the  new  countries  in  which  they  settled. 

Long  bc^fore  the  invasion  of  the  lonians,  the  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
silver  co'mage  is  found  in  their  history.  They  were  also  the  first 
people  who  exhibited  public  sports. 

•  ITALY. 
16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
^ra.  So  early  as  1289  years  B.  C.  we  read  of  a  kiAg  named 
Janus,  who,  hating  arrived  fi^om  Thessaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  the  river  Tiber.  Four  sovereigns  succeeded  him  in  La- 
tium ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  viz.  Latinus, 
anived  ^neas,  the  Trojan  prmce,  in  Italy,  ^neas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  A£er  ^neas  there  was  a  succession  of  kings  to 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Remusi 
the  founders  of  Roo^e. 
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Tbe  history  of  these  kings  is,  however,  very  obncure  and 
confused,  and  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  k. 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, tliose  of  Etniria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention. 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  anceB- 
tors  of  the  Romans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubi- 
leas  peopled  by  the  Greeks. 

{ Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  particular  point  of 
time,  with  certainty  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  colony  on  the. 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  18  centuries  before  Christ. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  beiore  the  Romxm 
name  was  known. 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation ;  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monuments  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet,  re- 
sembling the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  &e  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  north,  who  entered 
It^  from  that  Quarter.* 

Ijie  story  of  Latmus  and  ^neas  is  briefly  as  follows.    At  tbe 
time  of  tbe  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rutuli ;  and,  on  hearing  of  this  arrival  he  inunedi- 
atdv  marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  find  an  unprinci 
pled  banditti. 

But  JBneas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  lield 
oat  the  olive  of  peace.  Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  tale,  and 
pitying  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
of  hnc^  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Rutuli. 

JBneas  eagerly  embraced  the  Qfier,  and  performed  such  essential 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latii^  that  this  monarch .  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  suo- 
oeanon  to  the  crown. 

Distinguished  chatmcters  in  Period  lY. 

1 .  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaaui  and  pious  military 
chidftain. 

3.  Orpheus,  the  father  of  poetry. 

4.  Museeus,  a  Ghreek  poet. 

6.  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  endowed  with  extraor 
dm^ry  strength. 

4.  "  *  See  Bdin.  Rev.  No.  80.  Art  T. 
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6.  SauooniatlMMi}  a  PlMBnician,  one  of  the  earliest  wrkera 

7.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  wanlbr  and  poet. 

1 1.  Moses,  when  an  infimt,  haying  been  exposed  on  the  brink  of 
(he  rirer  Nil^  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  child,  and  had  him  educat^  as  her  own  son.  At 
forty  years  of  age,  having  renouneed  the  honours  of  Pharaoh's  court, 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  countrymen,  but  Uiey  would 
not  receive  him.  After  this,  circumstances  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married,  and  enjoyed  a  retirement  of 
40  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh,  respecting  his  release  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.  He 
Bccomplished  this  object  only  after  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awful  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.  At  length  God 
saw  fit,  through  Moses,  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  his 
military  force  in  the  Red  Sea. 

From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  in  receiving  the  moral ' 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  in  prescribin(|  tiie  form  of  the  ceremonial 
'worship  of  the  Hebrews,  m  regulatmg  their  civil  pohty,  in  con- 
cocting their  military  operations,  and  in  leadine  them  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40yeaiB. 

At  the  age  of  120  he  died  on  mount  N^k>,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  This  occurred  1451 
yean  B.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

2.  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land,  over  Uie  river  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
■flbid  them  a  passage.  The  first  city  which  he  conquered  was  Jen- 
<^o ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  reduction  of  30  others. 

Haying  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tribes,  Joshua 
<lJed,  aged  110, 1426  years  B.  C. 

8.  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  CBager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo,  by 
WUope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  hia  hands  a  lyre, 
^ose  entrancing  soimds  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers,  moved  monn- 
'luofl,  and  subdued  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  efiects 
^  his  Bong,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  in  Uiat 
'ude  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 

By  the  power  of  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regained  his 
vif^  Eurydice,  from  the  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  in  con- 
Kquence  of  Ruling  to  comply  with  a  certain  condition,  on  which 
flhe  wiifl  restored.  The  condition  was,  that  he  should  not  look  be- 
hind to  see  her  till  he  had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  heU. 
t>OQtrBry  to  promise  he  did  this,  through  the  impatience  of  love, 
^by  reason  of  forgetfiilness,  and  she  vanished  from  before  his  e^res, 

Otpheus,  according  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  of  which 
^ebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account.  This,  however, 
■doubted ;  and  the  poems  that  pass  under  his  name,  are,  with  rea* 
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son,  tscribed  to  other  and  later  writers.  There  is  little  cause  io 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician.  The  period  assigned  for  him  is  1281 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Musseus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linns  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1253  years  before  the  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  ronain.  A  Mussus,  who  fiouru^ied  in  tlie  4th 
century,  according  to  the  judgmentof  most  critics,  wrote  ^'The  loves 
of  Leander  and  mro." 

6.  Samson  was  the  son  of  Maooah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  be  was 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israeliies  of  their  oppressors,  he  was  endow* 
ed  with  extraordinary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Phi- 
listines with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  At  various  other  times,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de* 

S rived  of  his  strength.    It,  however,  soon  returned ;  and  he  pulled 
own  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heaos  of  his  enemies,  the  Phllistinefi^ 
'  with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  ruin.    Some  parts  of  his  cha- 
0  racter  are  very  far  from  deserving  imitation.    His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded,  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

6.  Sanconiathon  was  bom  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others  al 
Tyre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history^  in  9  books^  in  which  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  the  theology  and  antiqmties  of  Phcenicia  and  the  neignbouiing 
places.  ' 

This  histonr  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fing- 
ments  of  this  Greek'translation  are  extant  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
iLceping  his  father^s  flocks,  by  Samuel,  the  prophet  He  was  "i 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  nused  himself  and 

.people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Gk)liath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  planned  with  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  vigoiu". 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms;  no 
one  in  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  felicity  of  expression 
— abounding  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  devotion,  and  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  the  mind. 

This  pious  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  scandalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathslieba,  and  the  murjer 
of  Uriah,  her  husband ;  but  he  bitterly  repented  of  them,  and  was 
restored  to  the  divuie  favour.  He  died,  1015  years  B.  C.,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years. 
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•      PERIOD  V- 

Tke  Period  of  Homer,  extending  from  the  dediuUion  of  Solo^ 
sm'f  temple^  1004  years  B.C^  to  the  founding  of  Beme, 
75%  years  B.  C. 

ISRAEUTES. 

Section  1.  FnHn  the  acGesaion  of  Solomon  lo  the  throne 
ft  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profoaiid  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  throughout  his  reign.  The 
mo6t  important  undertaking  of  this  monarch,  was  the  build* 
ing  and  dedication  of  the  tem(de  of  the  Lord  at  JenisalenL 

This  magnificent  structure  was  ccmpleled  in  seven  yearn 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  most 
solemn  rehgious  rites,  in  presence  of  all  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  tribes. 

I^us  prince  exceeded  in  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him ; 
bm,  in  his  dd  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  him,  who  corrupted  hb 
l^eait  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
^  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  deaXh,  and  give 
tea  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  wliich  accordingly  took  plaice. 

§T1ie  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  most  sompfhous  and  costly  edilioe. 
The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship, 
fuik  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  anti((Uity.  It  was 
not  very  large,  being  little  more  than  90  feet  In  length,  ao  in  breadtii, 
and  45  in  height ;  but  Was  finely  proportioned,  and,  together  with  a 
pand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  effeminacy 
and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certun  adversahdb  against  him ; 
and,  though  the  principal  evil  threatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 
?ccQr  dunnff  his  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
It  would  be  mflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son;  and  that 
lus  own  conduct  would  be  the  procuring  cause. 
^We  cannot  help  believing  that  he  repented  of  his  awftd  defection 
"^  doty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  recorded  concerning  this 
point:  and  til  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memoriids  which  he  has 
M  01  his  wMom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Reboboam,  the  son  of  Sobmon,  began  to  reign  over  the 
Israelites  975  years  B.  C.  Havmg  refused  to  lighten  the 
Me  his  fiuher  had  imposed  on  his  subjectS|  ten  tribes  revoll-. 
^Aod  fiDQowed  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  domestic  of  the 
™g.    The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamm  alone  remaiwd 
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fitithful  to  Rehoboam.    From  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  aie 
separate  kingdoms. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  the  Israelites,  dur 
ing  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  vicious  and 
idolatrous  monarchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treachery  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner.  Jeroboam  was 
their  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri 
fice,  made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  worshipped  ^  for 
which  conduct,  God  declared  that  his  whole  house  should  be  cut  off. 

Zimri,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab.  the  sixth  after  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  impious  king  who 
reigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  him  to  commit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 

Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing 
the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  of.  Ahab ;  and  after  having  slain  aU  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the  unages,  and  the  house  of  their  eod. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhaoad, 
king  of  Ssrria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Amazisdi,  king  oi 
Judah,  he  took  him  piMsoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace. 

Pekah,  the  last  king  during  this  p^od,  made  war  asainst  Judab, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Assjnria,  by  Tiglath  Pileser. 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pioys  men,  and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Others  of  them  unitated  the  profligate  kings  of  Israel.  The 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  siurvived  to  the 
present  time,  are  called  Jews,  in  distinction  from  Israelites, 
the  name  once  applied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  Durioff 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Eeypt,  took  Jerusalem,  ana 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jdioshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.  The  Mo* 
abites  and  Ammonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  Lord  threw 
them  into  confusion  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  destroyed  oni 
another. 

Ahoziah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliah,.  his  mother,  acted 
wickedly.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehorvii,  kinff  of  Israel,  to 
war  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.     When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
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boose  of  Ahab,  he  sought  Ahaziah,  who  was  hid  in  Samaria,  and 

JoesYi  reigned  with  justice  as  long  as  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  lived, 
iiter  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  king's 
Older.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plun- 
dered Jerusalem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians. 
inloxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incense 
tpon  the  altar,  and  the  Lord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Jotham,  a  pious  prince,  fought  and  overcame  the  Ammonites,  and 
KBdered  them  tributary. 

GREECE. 

5.  Greece,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period, 
was  in  an  unsettled  state.  By  the  emigration  of  many  of 
Its  inhabitants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particularly  in  L^ser 
Asia.  AAerwards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  ri- 
valled their  jxurent  states  ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the 
latter  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
tutions. In  this  work  of  refonnation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguished. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexiwi  with  this  subject 
and  previously  to  an  account  of  the  reformation  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Lycurgus.  He  met  with  them  in  his  travels  in 
Aat  region,  carefully  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
borne  on  his  return,  886  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional sjririt  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
popitious.  < 

§  Homer  flourished  about  900  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  poor  blind 
man,  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  place^inging  his  verses, 
But  his  genius  was  traiiscendant.  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowea 
to  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  the 
Micient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and 
InUads ;  and  were  united  into  continuous  poems,  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  men,  nnder  the  direction  of  Pisistratus,  kin^f  of  Athens. 

The  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  after  the  time 
M  Homer;  but  by  the  preservation  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  effectually  secured. 

7.  Lycurgus,  by  his  pecuUar  institutions,  raised  Sparta 

JS 
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from  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  to  superiority  in  amis  OTer 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  rqmblican 
in  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retained. 
Its  kings  wera  merely  the  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  authority  of  tlie  Ephori  and  the 
Qle,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Their  privileges, 
iveVy  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  the  moss  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  coznmeBd- 
able,  there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems 'to  have  been,  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  C. 

§  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Proclea,  who  reigned 
lointly.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
Killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  un^le  to 
^ell  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  since  they  were  twins.  The 
Spartans  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kings. 

Tliis  double  monarchy  continued  in  the  one  line  under  90  kin^ 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  8B0 
years.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
kings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it. 

She  however  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  marrv  her^ 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur- 
gus, with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  would  dispose  of  it  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 

Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  when  the  roy^l  inftiit 
arrived,  but  he  iiv^antly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  the 
view  of  the  company,  exclaimed,  '^Spartans!  behold  your  king." 
The  people  were  delighted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

LycurguSj  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
him  by  the  taction  of  the  queen,  determined  upoii  a  voluntary  exile. 
In  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  ascertain  fhe  best  means  of  government  It  was  dunn|r 
this  journey  that  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
tioned. '         . 

Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  he  set  about  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  Ae  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
were  executed ;  this  senate  was  composed  of  30  members,  the  kings 
being  of  the  number   . 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar- 
tans shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavoured  to  do  tbe 
tame  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  he  found  the  rich  very  averse  t« 
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Ids  inoposals.  He  therefore  took  another  course.  He  substitated 
iron  far  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  ampng  the  neighbouring 
coimtries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  ioin^e  in  luxury,  by  pur** 
chasing  foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts.df  life  he  allowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

He  then  commanded  that  8^1  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves 
inoid  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  served 
only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  tfian  any  other,  ofiended 
the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lycurgus;  and 
one  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 
ftick. 

Lycurgus  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  making 
him  his  page  and  attendant  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
Knred  up  a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  much  re* 
lished,  and  very  pleasant  discourse  often  enlivened  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  these  public  meals  was  the 
following.  ^  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pomting  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  w^ord  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  This  wise  rule  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
pithy  sentences,  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  lacoTtic  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedsemon. 

When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  established  his  new  laws,  he  ensured 
Amr  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  Sparta,  after 
having  made  the  people  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  laws, 
until  he  should  return.  As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  this  was 
to  swear  that  they  would  keep  his  laws  forever. 

Lycurgus  died  i^  a  foreign  land.  By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he 
■tarved  himself  to  death.  His  laws  continued  in  force  600  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerful  and  conquering 

The  institutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  £v^ 
theft  was  apart  of  Spartan  education. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stratagems  of| 
var.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment.  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
^  boy,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
father  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft. 

Sect.  8.  The  first  of  the  Olympiads,  an  era  by  which 
flie  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occurred  776 
veare  B.  C.  The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  about 
1460  years  B.  C,  but  having  Men  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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at  different  times,  and  from  the  period  above  mefitiened,  form 

a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

§  The  nature  of  these  somes  will  be  described  under  the  "  Gene- 
ral Views,"  at  the  close  of  this  work. 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Macedon,  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sometimes 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  founded  by  Ca- 
ranus,  an  Ar^ve  and  descendant  of  Hercules,  nabout  795 
years  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  the  death  of  Alexander  ^gus,  the  posthuinoiia 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great 

§  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kings  w  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  Ul3nrians,  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations. '  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overturned  the  liberties  of  the  other  states  of 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA. 

Sect.  10.  After  a  chasm  of  800  years  in  the  history  of 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  re« 
specting  one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Ptdj  who  is  men* 
tioned  in  scripture,  subdued  Israel  .in  the  reign  of  Menaheni| 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
kmg  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  fact,  he  flourished  ab(Mit  800 
vears  B.  C* 

0  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  was  to  denounce  the  divine 
{uagements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  Tlie 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
veh, and  executed  his  commission. 

The  Ninevitea  took  the  alarm,  and  humbled  themselves  before 
Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  at  that  time 
.*rom  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 
rapital,  ended,  however,  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  learn. 

Sect.  11.  Sardanapalus  was  the  last  and  the  most  vicious 
of  the  Ass}Tian  monarchs.  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  t!ie  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  C. 
Three  monarchies  rose  from  its  mins,  viz.  Nineveh,  which 

*  We  have  here  followed  Usher,  imd  not  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Hi»- 
lory.  Usher,  as  we  thhik,  more  consistently,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  iotbir  ol 
^ardanapalus. 
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pntaved  ibe  name  of  Assyria^  Babyl&n,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

i  Sardanapaius  was  the  most  efTeminate  of  mankind.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  women  and  his  eunuclu. 
He  imitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spmi  with  them  at  die 
distaff.  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  length  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consum^  himself^  with  his  wo- 
men, eunuchs^  and  treaswes. 

EGYPT. 

Sect.  12,  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  the  common  accounts  seem  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Tlie  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Anusnophis  IV.  and  Thuo- 
lis.  Shbhak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considered  the  same  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  consider  Sesostrisas  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

\  Ck)nceming  Shishak^  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jerusalem  and 
spoilt  the  temple. 

Rhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  disposition.  Diodorus  in<* 
forms  ns,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Amenophis  IV,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
famoQs  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was-buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. He  acquired  great  renown  by  liis  expedition  against  th4 
Bactrians. 

Thtunis  lost  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  it^  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PHCENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  Ph(enicians,  during  this  period,  were  go* 
vemed  by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Rokazar^  his  son  ;  and  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygmor 
'um,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
tnighty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 
Sect.  14.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  it  waa 
S6e  years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.    The  history 
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of  theCARTHAGiNiANs  is  dated  from  this  event  She  fixedhar 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this,  Caf  thage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 
famous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  ks  connexion  with 
the  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  people,  -who  w^erc 
called  after  the  name  of  their  principal  city,  is  but  little 
known.     Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  place,  whom  its  locxd  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
there ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
mdebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

The  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  the  parent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inhaliitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  f/ties,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

§  Pygmalion,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the  immense  riches  of 
Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  rhase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  av/akened ;  but,  concealing  her  design, 
.she  requested  Pygmalion  to  furnish  her  with  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  T}Te  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
lier  property  on  board,  than  IrcT  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  C\T)rus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

The  Tyrian  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  feet  after  the  fugitives ;  but  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the 
threatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY. 

Sect.  16.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  776 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amu 
liusy  the  brother  of  Numitor,  being  ambitious  of  the  throne, 
usurped  the  government,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  .king's  only  son,  and  witli  compellhig  Rhea 
Sylvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestaL  He  thus 
meant  to  prevent  any  from  becommg  claimants  to  the  throne. 

The  event,  however,  frustrated  the  hopes  of  Amulius ;  for 
from  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Romulus,  twin  brothers,  who^ 
at  length  overcoming  Amulius,  replaced  their  grandfiitber 
tfiunitori  on  the  throne,  ^ 
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tAmtilius,  heanng  of  thel>irth  of  Remus  and  Romuliis,  so  contnury 
is  expectations,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  the  pun- 
iahinent  of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  children  to  be  thrown  into  the 
liver  Tiber.  The  latter  sentence  was  executed,  but  the  former  wa^ 
prevented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amulius. 

The  in&uits,  though  put  into  the  Titer,  were  saved,  since  the  bas- 
ket in  which  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  surface.  It  was  borne 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  mount,  and  there  stranded.  According 
to  some  accounts,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
them,  was  called  LwpcL^  and  a&Lupa  is  the  Latin  word  for  she-wolf, 
this  circumstance  caused  the  mistake. 

The  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  at  length  turned  their  arms  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the  country.  Having  been  mform^  of  their  high  birth,  they 
collected  their  friends,  and  fought  against  Amulius,  their  uncle,  and 
killed  him. 

Numitor,  after  an  exile  of  42  years,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 
again,  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
gnindsons.  Such  were  the  youths  who  were  destined  %y  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world, 

DistiTiguished  characters  in  Period  Y, 

1.  Solomon^  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer,  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

3.  Hesiod,  an  eminent  Greek  poet. 

4.  Lyciygtcs,  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
legidatoT. 

5.  Dido,  a  Tyrian  pi-incess,  who  founded  Carthage. 

6.  Isaiah,  the  greatest  pf  the  prophetical  writers. 

§  1.  Solamcn  was  the  son.of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded 
David  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  ,be  exemplary  in  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
gnilty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  which 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 

He  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
cles, all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  975  yeai^  B.  C.  aged 
56  years,  and  having  reigned  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  oiSy  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  father  of  poetry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
^e  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  ail  profane 
daasicoL  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  illustrious  citieft 
mtended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  Hlis  parraitago 
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and  the  circnmstanoefl  of  his  life  are  alao  unknown,  except  m  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  a  wandering'  poet,  and  tbA 
he  was  blina. 

His  greatcist  poems,  (and  the^  are  anumg  the  greatest  of  uninspH 
red  books.)  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Other  works  hare  been  as* 
cribed  to  lum,  but  without  having  oeen  sufficiently  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  sublunity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegance^  and 
universal  knowledge. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  trav^ 
led  and  examined,  with  the  most  critioed  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  diffiarent  scenes 
which  his  pen  described,  almost  9000  years  ago,  still  appearing  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  ^gean,  beholds 
all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 

The  first  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  after  tiie  supposed  time  of  me  bard.  Pisis^^tus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Amndelian  marbles  &x  the 
period  in  ^hich  he  flourished,  at  007  years  B.  C. 

3.  Hesiod  is  generally  considered  as  having  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  BoBOtia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture^  which  contains  refin^  moral  reflections, 
mingled  with  instmctions  for  cultivating  fields. 

His  Theogonvy  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  i)artial  to  his  moral 
p<^^  instmctions,  that  they  required  their  t^hildren  to  learn  them 
all  by  heart 

4.  IjycwrintM  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.  He  was  regent  of 
Sparta,  until  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attiuned  to  mature  years! 
Tiien  leaving  l^rta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  4he  manners,  customs,  aha  po- 
litical institutions  of  different  nations. 

Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux- 
ury^  and  produced  a  s^rstem  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distmguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  aher 
them  until  his  return,  he  left  his  county,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
the  perpetuity  of  his  institutions. 

&  EHdo^  also  called  Elissa,  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  kinff  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sichffius.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disoonsohite 
princesB^  wiui  a  number  t>f  Tyrians,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast  and  there  she  founded, 
or  enlarged  a  dty,  that  became  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  m 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  aiterprise.  gained  her 
many  admirers  j  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  ner  to  marry 
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larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  they  were  threatened  with  war. 
Dido  requested  three  months  for  consideration ;  and,  during  that 
time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  to  whom  she  had  vowed  eternal 
fidelity. 

When  her  preparatimi  was  completed,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 
pile,  in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  desperate  feat  obtained 
the  name  of  Dido,  vcdiant  woman.  The  poets  have  made  iEneas  and 
Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 
&e  rules  of  their  art 

6.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He 
prophesied  from  '335  to  681  B.  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  kine[8 
of  Judah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublimest.of  the  prophets.  He 
reproved  the  sinners  of  his  day  with  boldness,  and  exposed  the  many 
vices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.  He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, from  his  frequent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  times. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the  cruel 
king  Manasseh. 


PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Roman  kings,  extending  from  the 
founding  of  Rome,  752  years  B.  Cyiothe  battle  dfMa" 
rathonj  490  years  JS.  C. 

ROMANS. 

Sect.  1.  Romulus  began  tlie  building  of  Rome  752  B.  C. 
His  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concerned  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arising  between  tlie  brothers  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  city  should  stand,  they  had  recourse 
to  arms ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Jlerous  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thus  left  to  pursue  the 
^terprise  alone.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
cdlection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  which  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
it  soon  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

§  The  liberty  ot  building  a  city  on  those  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers had  fed  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  them  by  Numitor,  the  king. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certaiA  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
eubjects  as  chose,  to  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

A  division  taking  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the 
eity  fi^uld  stand,  Numitor  advised  them  to  watch  the  night  of  birdSi 
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a  cuAiom  common  in  that  age,  when  any  contested  poiQt  was  to  h& 
settled.  ^  They  took  their  stations  on  different  hills.  Remus  saw  six 
vultures ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thought  himself 
victorious— the  one  having  the  first  omen,  the  other  the  most  com* 
plete. 

A  contest  was  the  result;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  klUed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  city 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insult  his  rising  walls  with  impuni^. 

2.  Romulus,  having  been  elected  king,  introduced  order 
and  discipline  among  his  subjects,  which  gradually  improved 
imder  his  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting'  the  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  sonoe  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Yiews  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  the  salutary  regulations  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  small  towns  around  Rome,  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  increased  in  power  and  ex- 
tent. The  most  important  event  under  the  administration 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  wUch  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

§  in  the  want  of  women,  Romulus  proposed  intermarriages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neigbboura  His  proposal,  however,  was  rejected  wiih 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  eflfect  of  intrigue  and  force.  Inviting  ^e 
neighbourmg  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  spectacle  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  were  among  the  foremost  to  be  present.  • 

At  the  proper  tim<s  the  Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  them  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  theyoimgcst  and  m^st  beautiful  of  the  women, 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  at  first  offended  by 
the  boldness  of  the  intrusion,  at  length  became  reconciled  to  their  loL 

Tlie  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  alfront,  and  flew 
to  arms.  After  sevend  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge,  the  Sabines, 
with  Tatius,  their  king,  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  territories. 
2SfiO0  men  strong.    Having  by  stnilagem  passed  into  the  city,  Uie y 
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eontinned  die  war  at  pleasure.  At  length  the  Romans  and  Stabines 
prepared  for  a  general  engagement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  rushed  in  between  the  combatants. 
*If,"  cried  they,  "any  must  die,  let  It  be  us,  who  are  the  cause  of 
TOur  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  husbands  &11,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  miserable  in  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  effect.  An  acconunodation 
ensued.  It  was  agreed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  jointly 
in  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  of 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Tatius  lived  but  five  years  after  this;  and  Romulus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  event,  and  elated  by  prosperity,  invaded  the  liberty  oi 
his  people.  The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
it  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

When  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  decline  it ;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  bis  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country 
consented  to  become  king  of  Rome. 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  proved  excellent  as  a  mo- 
narch, and  reigned  43  years  in  profound  peace,  inspiring  his  subjects 
wiih  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif- 
ferent classes  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  rdigious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
Salii  guarded  the  sacred  buclders ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
fire ;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  fliglU 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  Tullius  Hostilius,  who 
was  elected,  and  began  to  reign,  672  B.  C  -  His  disposi 
tkm  was  warlike.  He  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and 
other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 
the  Romans,  became  their  most  powerful  enemy.  Tullius 
reigned  33  years,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  Tullius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
CiiriatiL' 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  were 
about  to  engage,  the  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  single^omba^  and  that  ue  side  whose  champion  was 
ovefcome,  should  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  the  Roman  king 
acceded. 

It  happened  that  there  wiere  three  twin  brothers  in  each  vmy ; 
those  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cii* 
riatit;  all  remarkable  for  their  prowess.    To  these  the  eoaAxX  was 
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assigned.  The  armies  were  drawn  up  in  due  order,  and  the  brothers 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  youths  rushed  forward  to  the  enconn* 
ter.  They  were  soon  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  his 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponent,  llie  three 
Albans  were  severely  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  along  the  Ro 
«  man  army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  and  expired. 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  was 
an  awful  moment.    But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manfully  roused  his 
spirits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.    Knowing  that  force 
'  alone  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art. 

He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.    Immediately  were 

heard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans.    But  Horatius  had  the  felicity  to 

witness  what  he  wished.    The  wounded  Curiatii,  pursuing  him  at 

unequal  distances,  were  divided.    Turninaupon  the  nearest  pursuer, 

\  '    he  laid  him  dccbd  at  his  feet.    The  secoim  brother  advancing,  soon 

L  shared  the  same  fate. 

^  Only  one  now  remained  on  each  side.    The  hisses  of  the  Romans 

1^  were  turned  into  cheerings.    But  what  was  their  exultation  when 

MJH^y  saw  the  last  of  the  Curiatii  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground ! 

•  ^t  "^^  Wiat  followed,  it  i^  painful  to  relate.    When  Horatius  reached 

^^"^  Rome,  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Curiatii, 

one  of  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.    In  the  dreadful  moment 

of  ungovenied  rage,  he  kill^  her  on  the  spot 

Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  making  his  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  he  was  pardoned,  though  his  laurels  and  his  phft- 
racter  were  forever  tarnished. 

5.  Rome  was  governed  by  four  other  kings,  in  puccessioiiy 
viz.  Ancius  Martins,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Ancus  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Numa,  and 
was,  besides,  a  warrior;  Tarquin  enriched  Rome  with  mag- 
niScent  works ;  Semus  ruled  with  political  wisdom  ;  but 
Tarquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  systematic  tjn-anny. 
Withhim  ended  the  monardiical  form  of  government  at  Rom^ 
609  years  B.  C. 

§  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin, 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  quit 
the  throne  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement.  But  these  intentions 
were  frustrated. 

Tullia,  one  of  his  daughters,  preferred  her  sister's  husband  to  her 
own,  and  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vilo  an  attachment  To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partnera 
As  one  wickedness  too  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flagi 
tious  wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servius. 

It  will  be  read  with  horror,  that  not  only  did  the  cruel  Tullia  re- 
joice^ when  she  heard  that  Tarquinius  had  murdered  her  father,  but 
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IM  when  flhe  rode  forih  in  her  diariot  to  oongntokte  t^ 
derer,  she  would  not  permit  her  ooecnman  to  indulge  even  hie  hn- 
mnitj,  who  aeeinff  the  bleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  street, 
WIS  about  to  turn  down  another  road,  blinking,  very  rationally,  tiiat 
his  imstrees  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  corpse  of  her 
old  father. 

Tullia  had  expelled  from  her  heart  all  natural  feelmg,  and  per- 
edring  the  hesitation  of  the  coachman,  angrily  bade  the  man  drive 
od;  he  did  so,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  me  daughter^  car  were 
atahied  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tunqnin,  aumamed  the  proud,  upon  this  event,  was  made  king ; 
but  though  at  first  he  ingratiatea  himself  with  the  lower  classes  of 
die  peopfe,  yet  by  his  oppressive  and  t3rTannical  conduct,  he  at  lenjrth 
became  an  object  of  universal  detestation.  His  son  Sextus  havmg 
greatly  indulged  in  detestable  vices,  became  the  occasion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

This  prince,  and  Cdlatinus  a  noble  Romany  and  fMime  oClcerSi 
}frhak  with  the  army  besieging  Ardea,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Some,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  exoeUent 
wives  each  possessed.  Ck)liatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best ; 
in  their  merriment,  the  young  men  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  off 
far  Some,  to  discover  whose  wife  was  most  properly  employed  in 
flie  absence  of  her  husband. 

The  ladies  were  all  found  visiting  and  passmg  the  time  in  amuse- 
Bent  and  mirth,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  She  was 
ndnstriooaty  spinning  wool  among-  her  maidens  at  home.  Sextos 
was  80  taken  with  the  good  sense  and  right  behaviour  of  Lncretia, 
ttal  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husband, 
iDdulging  at  the  same  time  the  most  unwarrantable  designs. 

LocEetia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  her 
^onour,  killed  herself  for  grief;  which  so  distracted  CoUatimuL  that 
with  Junius  Brutus,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
tetos  and  his  infamous  father  from  Rome.  The  people  had  snffer- 
«&  BO  much  under  the  tyranny  of  this  king,  that  Uiey  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  and  that  they  would  have  no  more  kings. 
The  cause  of  the  interest  which  Brutus  took  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
cretia. was  the  following.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  had  been 
ibin  oy  Tarquin,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  death,  he  pretended  to 
be  OMme.  The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was  called  Brutus  for  his 
stupidity.  When  the  infamous  deed  of  the  Tar^ns  was  done,  an' 
^  catastrophe  which  ensued  was  khown,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
levenge. 

Snatchmg  the  dasger  from  the  wound  of  the  bleeding  Liicretia,  he 
■wore  upon  the  re£mg  blade,  'immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  fiunjly 
''Be  witness,  ye  god%"  he  cried,  ^'  that  from  this  moment  I  prodann 
ni^self  ti^e  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause,"  &c  This  energy 
01  speedi  and  action,  in  one  who  had  been  reputed  a  fool,  astonished 
^^e,  and.every  patriot's  arm  was  nerved  against  Tarquin  and  his 

■dhfirents— against  Tarquin  and  royalty. 

F 
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6.  From  a  monarchy,  Rome  now  became  a  republic,  wiCb 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  from  time  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  had  much  tlie  largest  share  in  tlie 
government.  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order  every  year,  who 
were  named  consub.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporaiy.  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  the  first  consuls,  who,  with  several  of  Uieir 

successors,  were  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  king-. 

6  Tarquin,  after  his  expuUdoii,  took  refuge  in  Etniria,  where  he 

enlisted  two  of  the  most  powcnful  cities,  Venii  and  Tarquinii,  to  es- 

Souse  his  cause.    At  Rome  also  he  hsMl  adherents.    A  conspiracy 
aving  been  formed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  the  repubiie 
was  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 

It  was  however  diK^overed  in  season,  and  the  two  sons  of  Bmtus 
ilaving  been  concerned  in  it,  he  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded 
m  his  presence.  -  He  put  off  the  falher,  and  acted  only  the  consul — a 
dreadful  necessity. 

Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins^ 
Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack,  that  they  both  fell  dead  together.  Brutus  was  honoured  as 
the  father  of  the  republic. 

Tarquin  now  fled  for  aid  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  Rome,jand  had  nearly  entered  it  The 
valour  of  one  man  saved  the  city.  Horatins  Cocles,  seeing  the  ea^- 
my  approach  the  bridge  where  he  stood  sentinel,  and  observing  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  besought  them  to  assist  him.  He  told  them  to 
bum  or  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  back  the  enemy.  ' 

He  then  remained  alone  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
wiien  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge  and  the  shouts  of  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  no  way  of  entrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumped  into 
the  river  and  swam  over  to  his  friends  in  safety. 

In  tiie  war  with  Porsenna  occurred  another  remarkable  incident 

Mutius  Scaevola,  a  noble  young  Roman,  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
senate,  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Porsenna.  There  he 
saw  a  man  so  richly  drest  that  bethought  he  was  the  king,  whom  he 
contrived,  to  kill,  but  it  was  only  the  king's  secretary. 

While  endeavourmg  to  quit  the  camp,  Mutius  was  seized  and  car- 
ried before  Porsenna,  who  told  him  he  would  severely  tortmre  him  if 
he  did  not  betray  the  schemes  of  the  Romans.  Mutius  only  answered 
by  puttiD^^-'his  hand  into  one  of  the  fires  lighted  near  him,  and  hold- 
inglt  steadily  there. 

.  The  kin^,  seeing  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  youth,  leaped 
firom  his  throne,  and  drawing  the  hand  of  Mutius  from  the  flame, 
highly  praised  him,  and  dismissed  him  without  farther  herm.  Peace 
was  soon  concluded  upon  this  incident 
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7,  The  Latins,  excited  by  Mamilius,  Tarquin-s  son-JD- 
hw,  declared  war  against  the  Boiuans,  501  years  B.  C.  TIi# 
oommoQ  pe<^le,  oppressed  by  the  patrician  (X-der,  had.  become 
disa&cted,  and  refused  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  having 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months.  This  was  an  eiiectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger,  »     ^ 

A  few  3pearB  after,  the  people,  supposing  their  grievances 
not  sufficiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurreclion,  when 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people,    v^ 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  was  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  pardon  offenders,  arra^  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
pe,  and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government 
They  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
iWyearsRd. 

:  About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  and  able  wairiofi 
being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Yokci,  among  whom  he  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  Attacking  the  city, 
be  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  hqlt  be  was  turned  from 
bis  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children. 

{A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  related, 
raong  over  the  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  we  find  that  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
leoeption  from  Tullus  Aufidius,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

mving  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  as  general  The  approach  of 
Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  greatly  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
country,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  ail  proposals :  and 
though  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  and  more  solemn 
«nd  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

At  Rome,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  republic 
was  nearly  given  up  for  lost.  (Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
tvnly  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  possibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  effect  what  the 
Koate  and  the  ministers  of  religion  could  not. 

Accordingly  his  mother,  Yeturia,  and  his  wife,  Yergilia,  with  hii 
<^^uldren,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city,  undertook  the  l»«i 
vabasfly.    The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train,  was  in  thehif\< 
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est  degree  tender  and  aflfectiuff.  In  the  sternness  of  Ins  aoal  he  had 
naolyod  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  to. 

^My  son,"  cried  his  mother,  **how  am  I  to  consider  this  jmeeting  7 
Do  I  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemy?  Am  I  your  mother  or  your 
captive  1  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day— to  see  my  son  a  banished 
man— and  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try ?  how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  thai 
gave  him  lil^— how  direct  his  rage  against  those  walls  that  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Kome  had 
still  been  free." 

With  these  and  sunilar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  were  OY&r- 
come.  He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  fedings  of  a  man  rose 
superior  to  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  vengeance  of  a  foe.  The 
Yolsci  were  marched  fit)m  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
Ailfiiled  the  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mother,  in  re* 
ply — a  (Prediction  which  only  a  Roman  mother  could  hear — ^^  O  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium:  but  the  damoiirs 
Which  his  enemies  raised  .were  so  prevalent,  that  be  was  murdered 
bik  t!'ie  spot  appointed  for  his  trial.  Mis  body  was  honoured,  never- 
tholcss,  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
trons put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  of  Veturia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune. 

GREECR 

8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
After  the  instituUons  of  Lycurgiis  had  been  a  number  of 
years  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  some  of  their  wise  men.  The  office  of 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  Cw  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were 
nine  in  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  'Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
trious Solon,  594  years  B.  C.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
they  each  fUmished,  during  his  archonship,  a  written  code 
for  the  regulation  of  the  state. 

{Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  but  a  very  stem  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  offences  wer0 
punished  with  death,  "  because,"  said  Draco,  "  small  crimes  deserve 
death  and  I  havemo  grealpr  punishment  for  the  greatest  sins,"— a 
plmiul  addicted  to  the  state  nf  human  society. 
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Soion  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  He 
tBceDent  rales  of  justice,  order,  and  discipline.  But,  thoogh . 
ed  oTeiteDsiye  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  intrepid  mind ;  and 
tenther  accommodated  his  system  to  the  habits  and  passions  of  his 
eouulryuien,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 

He  cancelled  the  bloody  code  of  Draco,  except  the  laws  which  re- 
iilBd  to  murder ;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  an  act  of 
ioBolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
ibse  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  property,  and  the  fourth  of 
lliose  who  were  poor. 

All  the  offices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  rich ; 
\nt  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
fBDeral  assembly  of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 

He  instituted  a  senate,  composed  of  400  persons,  (afterwards  in- 
creiflai  to  500  and  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
sourt  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whom  it  was  necessary  that  every 
nnsttre  should  cHiginate  before  it  was  discussed  in  the  aasembljl^ 
the  pec^le.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  po- 
pnlar  interest. 

Won  comimitted  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  to  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  This  court  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  So- 
lon, by  omfining  its  numbers  to  tliose  who  had  been  archons,  great- 
iy  raised  the  reputation  of  the  body. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  remem- 
tinuice.  Thespis  was  an  actor  of  plays.  Solon  having  at  one  time 
attended  those  shows,  which  were  then  very  rude,  called  Thespis, 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
w*«shamed  to  spcaJc  so  many  lies? 

Thespis  replied,  '*  It  was  all  in  jesf^  Solon,  striking  his  staflfon 
*e  ground,  violently  exclaimed,  "  If  we  encourage  ourselves  to  speak 
Waely  m  jest,  we  shaU  run  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing udsely  in  serious  matters.'^  Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solon.  '^ 

9-  Scarcely  had  Athens  be^n  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
^l^fise  new  regulations,  when  Pisistratus,  a  rich  and  ambi- 
tious citizen,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  Solon  was  unable  to  prevent.  He  and  liis  posterity  exer- 
cised it  during  50  years. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  en- 
joyed a  peaceable  crown  for  a  time,  but  were  at  length  de- 
throned, and  democracy  was  restored. 

{  Pisistratus  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  following  eoc- 
Patent  Wounding  himselt  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro-, 
c^^imed  that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  Solon,  with  con- 
^pt,  said  to  him,  '^  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  act  Ulysses  badly ;. he 
noit  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  you  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
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'Die  populace,  as  is  generally  the  case,  being  deaf  to  the  voiee  of 
reason,  Pisistratus  became  tyrant,  or  king  of  Athens.  He  secmved 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  munificence..  He 
was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  aod 
Aristogiton,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  life.  They  succeeded 
eventually,  though  they  both  lost  their  lives  m  the  attempt  Aristo- 
giton was  previously  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pias.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  object  was  accomplism- 
ed,  and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  late  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  sohcited  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
vereignty. Darius  at  this  time  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  natiTe 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  mvolved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 

10.  Under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  bad 
bo^me  a  race  of  warriors.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
M^senia,  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  that 
state.  The  first  Messeninn  war  began  743  years  B.  C.  and 
lasted  19  years.  There  were  two  other  periods  of  cont^n* 
lion  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final* 
ly  subdued.  The  territory  was  seized  and  its  inhabitants 
were  enslaved. 

§  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedsemonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  returning,  they  sent  or- 
ders to  the  women  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  with  the  young  men,  who  being  children  when  ihe 
war  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  offspring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  denomina- 
ted Partfieniae,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

ISRAELITES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  period,  (721  B.  C.)  was  subverted  by  Salmana- 
zar Icinf  of  Ass)nria,  or  Nineveh.  The  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Assyria-,  whence  they  never  returned.  This 
event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Hosea,  their  last  king. 

{  Hosea  had  reigned  nme  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  him  tribo- 
(arf .    But  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  bc^eged  Sama-     ' 
ria,  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  took  and  plun* 
dered  it 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  disper- 
sed throughout  Assyria,  and  lost  their^  distinctive  character.  Those 
who  remamed  in  their  native  country  became  intermix^  with  stran- 
gers. The  descendants  of  these  mingled  races  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
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Tbus^  io  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  separation  of  the 
In  tnbes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  tney  destroyed 
as  a  nation,  having,  on  account  of  their  great  sina,  previously  sufitod 
an  awM  series  of  calamities. 

JEWS. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  commencement  of 
this  period  enjoyed  but  a  doubtful  exu^tence.  It  was  invaded 
atdiAerent  times  by  tile  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
finally  subdued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  within  115  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temple 
to  its  foundations. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  greater  por 
lion  of  its  kings  were  impious.    Two  or  three  of  them,  however, 
were  eminently  religious.    Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.   They 
were  both  of  them  reformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatn^. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  ^00,000  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  afterwards  sent  back  upon  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  prophet  Obed.  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prince, 
WIS  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  becom- 
ing the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
^ught  him  a^n  into  his  kingdom. 

13.  Undei  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  6aptive  to  Baby 
Ion,  together  with  his  people,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.   C.      The  king  was  after- 
wards released,  but  remained  tributary  Io  the  king  of  Baby 
Ion. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  next  but  one  in  succession  after  Je^ 
hoiachin,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  and  entirely  de- 
molished. Zedekiah,  after  seeing  all  his  children  slain,  had  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  was  brought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14.  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylo- 
ftians  just  70  years,  were  permitted,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
to  return  to  their  native  land,  536  years  B.  C.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  2^nibbabel  and  Joshua, 
their  leaders. 

They  soon  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their 
enemies  prevented  them  from  ma^g  any  progress.  Seve- 
ral years  afterwards  they  conmienced  the  work  anew,  and 
ooinpleted  it  in  the  space  of  four  years,  516  R  C.  Upon 
this  event  they  celebrated  the  first  passover. 

§  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  happened  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  whp,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  termmated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  milmmce  of  adversity  on  many  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  hav^ 
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been  very  favorable  im  this  oocaekm.  It  brought  them  to  repent^ 
ance^  and  engaged  theiv  in  tbe  worship  and  ordmanoea  of  tfaeir  re- 
ligion. The  veesela  of  tihe  temple,  which  Nebuchadnexzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  thePeraian 
monarch. 

NINEVEH. 

16.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Aasjr 
rian  empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
Nineveh  or  Assyria  comes  first  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Pileser,  747  B.  C.  A  few 
of  his  successors,  during  this  period,  w;ere  Salmanazar,  Sen 
nacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  end  • 
ed.  Babylon,  its  capital,  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  II.  aided 
by  Gyrus,  and  Belshazzar  was  killed,  538  years  6.  C. 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above,  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, God,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  night  smote  186,000  men  of  his 
army. 

Covered  with  shame,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  and  killed  him  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

About  106  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  con- 
que^  particularly  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

His  heart  being  elated  with  success,  God,  to  puniph  him  for  hl^ 
pride,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  the 
forests,  he  lived  upon  grass,  like  a  wild  beast  He  recovered  twelve 
months  before  his  deaUi,  and,  by  a  solemn  edict,  published  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astonishing  things  that  God  had 
wrought  in  him. 

Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  peculiarly  infamous.   , 
by  profanely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  haa 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temj>le.    He  was  at  lenfith  besieged 
6y  Cyaxares  II.  king  of  the  Medes,  m  conjunction  with  Cyrus. 

During  the  siege  he  made  a  ^eat  entertainment  for  his  whole  court 
on  a  certain  niffht;  but  their  jOy  was  greatly  distOrbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  more  by  the  explanation  whidi  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
ish captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  night 
Babylon  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

BABYLON. 

16.  Babtloh,  the  next  kingdom  in  order  of  the  second  em* 
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pire  of  Aasyria,  continued  separate  not  cpiite  70  years,  Na* 
bonassar  was  its  first  king.  Afler  a  few  successive  reign% 
and  interregnums,  4t  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  686  B.  C. 
{ The  famous  astronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Xabonassar,  commenced  from  the  reign  of  this  prince.  We  are  an* 
leqaainted  with  the  history  of  his  successors,  only  Merodach  seems 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  seni  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  to  congra- 
Ui2ate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

MEDES. 

17.  The  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  Medes.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  first  A8S3nrian  empire,  the  Medes  enjoy- 
ed for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour. They  formed  a  republic ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
^y  elected  a  king  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  the  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  B.  C.  '  Tlic 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyaxares  II.  or  Darius.the  Mede, 
having  with  his  nephew,  Cyms,  conquered  Babyldl^l^gned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  after  w&h  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  indeed  the  whole  Assyrian  em- 
pire, was  united  to  that  of  Persia,  536  years  B.  C. 

§  The  Medes  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
wn  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first,  and  not  to  have  been  miited 
under  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  were  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kings,  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  invaded  the 
fouthem  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Some  time  after  they  had  shaken  off  this  yoke,  they  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  who  became  absolute,  and  were  controlled 
by  no  law.  Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne,  than  he  endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  mt^e  it  the  capital  of  his 
empiie. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  can- 
«d  them  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  In  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  I. 
his  capital  was  plundered,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and 
taflingintothe  conqueror's  hands,  he  was  cruelly  shot  to  death  with 
arrows. 

Phraortes,  his  successcH',  was  much  more  fortunate,  and  conquered 
i^hnost  dl  upper  Asia.  Cyaxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  war  upon 
fte  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  mfiicted  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   A  battle  oisued,  in  which  the  Ninevites  or  Assyrians 
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irere  defisited ;  but  a  fonnidaUe  anny  ofthe  Scythians  having  invad^tf 
Mediae  Crascares  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  them. 

The  Medes,  however,  were  vanquished^  and  obliged  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Scythians^  who  s^tled  m  Media,  where-  they  re- 
mained for  28  years.  Findmg  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
troublesome  guests  by  force,  they  effected  it  by  stratagem.  Tlie 
ScythiBiis  being  invited  to  a  general  feast,  which  was  given  in  every 
&mily,  each  landlord  made  his  guest  drunk,  and  in  that  oonditioa 
massacred  him. 

After  this  event,  Cyaxares  eateted  into  a  war  with  the  Lydians. 
This  war  continued  &.ve  years.  Tfte  battle  fought  in  the  fifm  year, 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  a  total  edipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened during  tlie  engagement,  and  which  was  foretold  by  lliales,  the 
philosopher. 

The  Aledes  and  Lydians,  equally  terrified,  immediately  retreated, 
and  soon  after  concluded  a  peace.  *  Two  more  princes  succeeded,  viz^ 
Astyaces  and  Cyaxares  11.  Astyages  married  his  daughter  to  Cam- 
byses,  King  of  Persia,  of  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  C3rrus  united  the  kingdoms  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

PERSIA. 

18.  From  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  636  years  B.  O.  . 
the  Persian  empire  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  ancient 
history.  It  was  mginally  of  small  extent,  and  almost  un- 
known ;  but  after  being  founded  by  C3nruB,  it  included  all 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

Cyrus  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  an  excellent  characteri 
and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  splendid  achievements.  Having  imdertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scythians,  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by 
means  of  an  ambuscade  from  the  enemy,  529  years  B.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  is  called  in 
scripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  Egypt  to  his  empire. 
Cdmbyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  622  years  B.  C,  the  son 

of  Hystaspes,  who  by  a  stratagem  obtained  tlie  sovereignty. 

§  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Elamites,  and  descended  . 
from  EUam  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  During,  however,  more  than  Id 
centuries  we  have  little  information  relative  to  their  history.  Che- 
derlaomer,  the  only  king  of  £lam  recorded  in  history,  con(}uered  the 
"  king  of  Sodom,  but  was  defeated  by  Abraham.  This  incident  i* 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Cyrus  was  bom  but  one  year  after  his  unde  Cyaxares.  The  man- 
ners ofthe  Persians  were  admirable  in  those  days,  great  simplicity 
of  dress,  and  food,  and  behaviouTi  universally  prevail^  so  that  Cy«DS 
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wu  pL'inly  and  wisely  educated,  as  he  wns  treated  like  other  chil- 
dren of  lus  own  age.  But  he  surpassed  them  all,  not  only  in  aptnesii 
10  Jeani,  but  in  courage  and  in  aodress. 

Whea  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his  mother  took  him  to  visit  his  grand- 
ftcher^  but  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Media'quite  surprised 
md  disgusted  him.  Astyages  was  so  charmed  with. the  sensible  con- 
veisation  and  artless  manners  of  the  prince,  that  he  loaded  him  witli 
presents.  Cyrus,  however,  gave  them  all  away  to  the  courtiers,  ac- 
mding  to  their  merits,  or  their  services  rendered  to  himself, 
i  Sacas,  the  cup-bearer,  he  neglected,  because  he  did  not  let  him  visit 
Aatyages  when  he  pleased ;  and  when  Astyages  lamented  his  neglect 
of  so  good  an  officer,  "  Oh,"  said  the  young-  prince,  "  there  is  not 
f  nroch  merit  in  being  a  eood  cup-bearer ;  I  can  do  as  well  myself.** 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  handed  it  to  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  gracefulness. 

A^yages  admired  his  skill,  but  laughingly  observed,  ^  the  young 
waiter  md  forgotten  one  thing."  ^  What  have  I  forgotten  7"  asked 
Oyna.  "  To  taste  the  wine  before  you  handed  it  to  me  and  your  mo- 
ther." "•  I  did  not  forget  that,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swallow  poison." 
"  Poison  I"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the 
cop,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and 
iali  down."  "  Then  do  you  never  drink  in  your  country  1"  inquired 
Astyages.  ^  Yes,  but  we  only  drink  to  satisfy  thirst,  and  then  a  lit- 
•    tie  water  suffices." 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  prince,  which  may  be 
leamt  from  larger  histories.  Having  reduced  all  the  nations  from 
the  ^gean  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  towards  Babylon,  and 
Bl  length  entered  it  by  stratagenL  Having  caused  deep  and  large 
ditches  to  be  dug  all  around  it,  he,  on  a  certain  night,  when  all  the 
Babylonians  were  engaged  in  feasting  and  merriment,  ordered  the 
dams  of  the  ditches  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes might  run  into  them. 

By  this  means,  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  ran  through  the  city, 
was  left  dry,  so  that  the  troops  entered  it  without  opposition.  The 
Siiards  were  surprised  And  dain,  together  with  the  king  and  all  his 
family.    The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  thus  destroyed  for  ever. 

Two  years  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  empire  alone 
during  seven  years,  in  the  first  of  which  he  published  the  famous 
«dict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

Of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered 
f5?ypt,  which  remamed  under  the  Persian  yoke  112  years.  Ho  made 
I  himself  master  of  Pelusiiun.  the  key  of  Egypt,  by  the  following 
,  *«tagem.  He  placed  in  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  those 
■  animals  considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  who  not  daring  to  injupe 
\     them,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Persian  army. 

After  an  impostor  named  Smerdis,  who  reigned  7  months,  Darius^ 
t  descendant  of  Cyrus  on  the  mother's  side,  ascended  the  throne. 
^  bis  time  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  tc  rebuild  their  tem- 
ple.  After  a  war  agamst  the  Scythians;  he  turned  his  arms,  as  W9 
.     fballioon  see,  agahist  the  Greeks 
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LYDIANS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Lydians,  the  last  of  its  dynastiesi 
was  that  of  tlie  Mennnads^  Gygea,  one  of  the  chief  oflScen 
of  Candaules  the  king,  having  murdered  the  latter,  became 
possessed  of  his  queen  and  throne,  718  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Mermnadffi  race.  The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  Croesus,  so  celebrated  for  his  riches.  His  kingdom  wag 
concpiered  by  Cyrus. 

$  A  circumstance  worthy  of  recoid  occurred  in  the  contest  between 
Cyrus  and  Crcesus.  After  Croesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  the  unhappy 
Srince  was  led  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  exclaimed  aloud  three  timesi 
olon !  Solon !  Solon ! 

Cyrus  immediately  demanded,  why  he  pronounced  that  celebra- 
ted philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  that  extremity. 
CroBsus  answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  ^That  no  mortal 
oould  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  life,"  had  forcibly  recurred  to 
his  recollection. 

C3nrus  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and,  as  if  in  anticipatioii  of  his 
own  tragical  end,  ordered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  from  the  pile^ 
and  treated  him  ever  after  with  honour  and  respect 

EGYPT. 

20.  Egtpt,  during  the  present  period,  was  governed  by 

(he  following  kings — Sabbacon,  Tharaca,  Pharaoh-Necbo^ 

Psammenitus,  and  a  few  others.     Under  the  last  of  these, 

626  B.  C.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 

fda,  to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  than  a  century. 

J  Sabbacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conquered  I^gypt  He 
killed  Nechus,  king  of  Sais ;  burnt  Bocchoris,  another  king,  to  death, 
and  forced  Anysis  the  bUnd  to  retire  mto  the  morasses.  During  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation- for  wisdom  and 
intepnrity.  He  finsdly  relinquished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  mto 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  priests,  agreeably  to  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  imparted  mito  him  by  the  tutelar  god 
of  TTiebes. 

Tharaca,  called  in  scriptiire  llrhakah,  made  war  against  Senna- 
dierib,  king  of  Assyria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fifteen  years. 

Fharaoh-Nedio  waged  war  against  the  Assyrians  and  Jews,  kiHed 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  unprisoned  Jehoahas^ 
and  appointed  Jehoiachim  kin^. 

Psammenitus  reigned  only  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bjrses^  and  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kindly  treated  at 
first  by  the  conquerer,  but 'thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  reveoffa 
himsdC  be  was  condemned  to  driiuk  bull's  blood,  and  died  wreti»- 

e%r^ 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  FT. 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Bo«ie. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  veise. 

3.  .£sop,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  and  fabulist 

4.  Solon,  a  l^slator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  Greece. 

5.  Thales,  founds  of  the  Ionic  philosophy. 

6.  Cyrus,  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  who  conquered 
most  of  the  East.  * 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  and  father  of  the  Anacrecmtic 
verec. 

8.  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher* 

§  1.  Roinulus  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson-of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  and  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immor- 
^  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  age.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  his 
institutions  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  37  or  99  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  senators.  The  fable,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  he  disappeared  from  their  sight— 
,  an  edipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time,  being  favourable 
U>  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Romans  paid 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qulrinus,  and  ranked  him 
wnong  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  k>rn  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  600  years  B.  C. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  ana  beauty.  Her  tender 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  into  which  they 
heirayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind.  She  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mytilene,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount 
Leucas. 

She  composed  nine  books  m  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  elegies, 
^.  Of  all  these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two  frag- 
nwnls,  one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus;  though  they  were 
all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Her  poems  were  admired  for  their 
sublimity,  sweetness,  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  objection- 
*We,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  their  licentiousness. 

3.  ^8op  flourished  about  580  years  B.  C.  Those  entertaining  and 
instroctive  fables  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  high 

;  T«putation,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  writing.  He  was  oricmally  a  slave,  and  had  several 
P^^ister^bnt  procured  his  liberty  by  me  charms  of  his  genius,  Fall- 
mg  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  he  was  enfranchised. 
.  He  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  t9« 
"W  much  at  the  court  of  Crcesns.  king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  wat 
BQii  to  consult  the  oracle  of  DelphL    In  this  commission  iEsop  bo- 
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haTOd  himadf  with  great  aeirerity,  and  sarcaaticaUy  oompaTed  the 
Ddphians  to  floatio?  stickB  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are 
nothing  when  brought  near. 

The  Ddfrfuans.  ofiended  with  his  caustic  renuurks,  accused  him  of 
some  act  of  sacnieeie,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  against  htm. 
threw  him  down  from  a  roclc.  He  is  said  to  have  been  short  and 
Reformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salaniis  and  educated  at  Athens.  Afler  de- 
toting  the  early  oart  of  his  life  to  philosophical  and  politicid  studies^ 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government.  He  institu- 
ted the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
Ki  Ml  vigour  a1x)ve  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  C3q>ruS)  at 
me  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

5.  Thales  was  born  at  Miletus,  in  lonia^  Like  the  rest  of  the  an« 
cienis,  he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
in  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  founding  the  Ionic 
sect  of  philosophy,  which  distingui^ed  itself  for  deep  and  abstruae 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  Hia 
compositions  are  lost 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
CrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massa^ 
|etae,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  batde,  B.  C. 
690.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  the  previous 
encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
li^ll^^self  with  blood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

.iHllding  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  possessed  many  excellent  traits  of 
eharabter. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  delicate  wit,  but  he  was  certainly  too  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though  his  odes 
remain,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  been  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  gmces^^ 
they  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
statue  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  repEeaenting  him  as  a» 
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«M  dnmken  man,  singing,  with  every  mark  of  diflripotioii  toA  in* 

a  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos.  In  his  18th  ycwr  he  <^|«^)25 
the  prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwMds  tni^ 
fdled  in  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  and  the  east,  and  at  length,  m  h»  WOi 
year,  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Graecia.  ^ .     _       ,    .  , 

Here  his  imiycrsal  knowledge  gamed  him  fnends,  admirers,  ma 
disciples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Tlie  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  By 
hi  ingenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  solar  sys- 
tem.   The  time  and  place  ofhis  death  are  unknown- 
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25k€  Period  of  Grecian  Glory ^ -extending  from  the  Baiile 
of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander^ 
356  years  B.  C. 

GREECE. 
1.  The  Greeks,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  IDppias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  U  n- 
dei  Darius,  the  Persianfl  invaded  Greece,  ^^o  y«^  B.  U 
His  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sad,  con- 
toinmg  500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an 
immense  army  poured  down  on  AHica-  «     *      l    *"^ 

MQtiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Peraaa  hosta, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  whfle  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  0.  and  one  of  the  most 
iniportaYit  in  its  consequences  that  history  records, 

§  Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  gave  nse  to  his 
project  of  invading  Greece.    The  Athenians  h^  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yok^ 
and hadravaged Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.    '>arius soon  reducing 
the  lonians  to  submission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks ;  wmie 
Jhe  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  mona^. 
One  expiditiok  in  a  great  measure  faded;  and  ^^  was  wme  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  was 
«x  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  "^^asj^J^,^^^"! 
mcnced,  to  the  batUe  of  Marathon.    Previously  to  the  d«cem  on 
Mtica,  the  Persians,  under  Mardonius^had  attacked  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  _     .     .  .  ^^„  ,  _„-.i| 

Marathon,  where  the  Grecian  and  Pe"^»?^«!:««  ™^!^^^^ 
twu  by  th^  sea  side.    The  Greeks  were  led  by  ten  generals,  eacn 
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of  whom  WM  to  eomiiiaiid  for  one  day  by  tonis,  and  Milftiadies  w«  I 
to  take  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  generaL 

Aristides,  (one  of  the  ten,)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evy  of  smci 
a  phm,  and  genfewwity  to  give  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  €^  hii 
country,  when  it  was  his  day  to  conunand  he  resigned  it  to  Miltia 
dsB|  beeadse,  as  he  said,  "  Miltiades  is  the  best  generaL''  Tlie  otbei 
generals  saw  Uie  propriety  of  this  conduct,  and  resigned  to  theiii 
oommander  in  like  manner. 

Mlltiade&  however,  thousfat  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
came  rouno,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  IIm i 
armies  jsngaged  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle,  lliemistocles,  a 
brave  man,  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fought  nobly  by  His  aide. 
From  the  skill  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
as  from  Uie  valour  of  thoee  troops,  the  batUe  of  Marathon  was  vron 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  seedier  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
,the  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  '^  Bejoioe !  ibe 
victory  is  ours !"  and  then  f<^  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 
.womids. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  MQtiadea,  "who 
at  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thrust ' 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  they  order- 
ed him  to  pay.    On  a  fiedse  pretence  of  treacheiy  to  his  country,  this 
great  general  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  sen-  I 
tenoe  of  death  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece^  particularly  Aihenb,  abounded  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistudes  may  be  interest- 
ing  here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
Slid,  that  '^  his  son  was  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece."  ^  How  is  { 
that  V*  said  a  friend.  "  why,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  command  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands  , 
me,  and  this  boy  commands  his  mother."  i 

Themistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
instance  or  more.    But  he  was  not  an  amiable  nian.    Ambition  was  i 
his  god.    Plutarch  relates  that  after  the  battle  o'f  Marathon,  in  which    i 
Miltiades  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistocles  was  obsen'CMi  to 
court  soUtude,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy.  I 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  him  respecting  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
jection, he  repued,  that "  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
him  to  sleep."  Indeed  all  his  feelings  and  condVict  showed  iiow  1 
completely  ambition  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
oonaequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yd 
under  the  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  afterwsutls  received  (Vom 
his  countrymen,  he  Atould  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  hhn  birth, 
though  he  had  an  Opportunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  his  son  Xerxes  prosecuted  tlie 
war  against  Greecel  During  the  early  part  of  this  Avar  were 
fought  the  celebrated battlesofThermopylce and Plataeaonland, 
^id  those  of  the  sp-aights  of  Salamis  and  Mycale  on  water. 
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The  battles  of  Thennopylse  and  S^^Iamis  took  place  480 
years  B.  C. ;  and  those  of  Plataea  ariii  Mycale,  479.  Leoni- 
das,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  several  others, 
distinguished  themselves  in  vhe  defence  of  Greece,  and  ac- 
quired lasting  renown  by  their  achievements. 

Xerxes  brought  over  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestics — the  largest 
anny  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history.  This 
immense  force  was  effectually  resisted,  during  two  days,  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  by  6000  Greeks. 

Their  valour,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  tlie  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors. 
Atheris  was  soon  reached,  which  the,  Persians  pillaged  and 
burnt.  The  Avomen  and  children,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
themselves  to  their  fleet 

{ Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortaL  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cut 
Ihnwgh  the  kigh  mountain  of  Athos,  In  Macedonia,  and  tfius  a  canal 
'^as  made  for  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
Mount  Atlios,  in  which  he  **«)mmanded  it  not  to  put  stones,  in  the 
way  of  hU  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,"  and  he  ordered  the  laix)urers  to  be  chastised  to- make  them  work 
faster. 

When  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  plain  covered  with  his  soldiery 
and  the  sea  with  his  ships,  he  at  first,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  caUea 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
a  hundred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  alive,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of.  all  human 
things. 

Almost  all  the  small  cities  o^  Greece  submitted  to  tlie  Persian  king 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  tlieni,  whether  they  would  receive 
hhn  as  their  conquerot.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
of  Thespia  and  Platsea,  alone  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  un^  he  came 
to  the  pass  of  Tliermopylce.  On  this  spot  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two 
J^gning  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  jiis 
coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously 
snmmoned  him  to  give  up  his  arms.  ^  Let  him  come  and  take 
them,"  .was  the  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Laconia. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
^  but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wretch  went  and  informed  the  king  of  a  secret  path,  by  whidi  he 
«>old  mount  an  eminence  whicn  overlooked  the  Grecian  camp. 
Thjc  Persians  gained  this  advanta^^us  post  during  the  darknew  of 
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tlie  night,  and  the  next  moiniiigthe  Chreeka  discovered  that  they  had 
been  betrayed. 

Leonidas  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  his  small  army  could 
conquer  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes ;  he  therefore  sent  away  his 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  900  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  ^e  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish,  and  he 
longed  to  die  for  tlie  good  of  his  country. 

Aerxes  marched  his  vast  army  against  this  heroic  little  band.  LiOO- 
nidas  fell  among  the  first,  bravely  fighting,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
Of  the  900  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  bear  to  Sparta  the  news  tfiat 
her  valiant  warriors  had  died  in  her  defence. 

Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted. 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Susa,  the  coital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
ned ^eir  fleet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 
after  a  very  short,  but  severe  engagement  Themistocles  command- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks^  but  when  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  Ke  hastened  with 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hellespont. 

A  second  overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land ;  for  Mardonius, 
his  general,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  at  Plata^a,  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  amounting  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Aristidcs. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroy- 
ed the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

r.  3.  From  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Salarais,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 
by  assassination.  The  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height.  They  were  for  the  most  pait  united  in  oppo- 
sing the  common  enemy.  Their  danger  was  the  cause  of 
their  union,  aud  their  union  was  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 
\  4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
with  a  part  of  his  forces,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  expeUing 
the  Persians  from  Thrace,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  landing  his  troops,  sig- 
nally defeated  theu-  anny  the  same  day. 
•  Some  years  afterwards  he  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  of  300 
sail ;  and  landing  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph  by  de- 
feating 300,000  Persians  under  Megabyzes,  460  years  B.  C. 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  soon  sued 
for  peace.    The  terms  were  highly  honouiaUe  to  the  Greeks. 
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{The  prosperity  and  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  continued  50 
years  j  ailer  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peace  with  Persia,  the 
marfuil  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visibly  to  decline  in  Athens. 
StiU,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  following  age,  called  the  age  of  Pericles, 
was  an  era  of  the  highest  splendour,  so  far  as  literature,  taste,  and 
the  fine  arts  were  concerned. 

Cimon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Miltiades.  He  was  joined 
with  Aristides  at  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  thetr 
country,  they  were  both  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gained  for 
Athens,  he  had  greatly  improved  the  city ;  he  planted  groves  and 
^ady  walks ;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iEschjrlus  and  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  recite  their  pieces  before  him.  Cimon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateful  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment.  His 
victories  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
ibr  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  "  the  just,"  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

Once  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken, 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  mignt  be  heard  in  his  defence,  and 
even  helped  him  to  make  it. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  jud^e,  a  trial  came  before  him, 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  irritate  him  against  the  other, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injurious  things 
against  Aristides.  "Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  "tell 
me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 


ing. 


5.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween Cimon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  repuWic.  His  will  had 
abnost  the  force  of  law.  He  adorned  Athens  with  the  most 
magnificent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  leaniing, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  labomed,  however,  under  the  re- 
proach of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  his 
luxuries. 

Under  his  administration  commenced  the  Lacedaemonian 
war,  431  years  B.  C,  which  lasted  28  years.  He  died  three 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  was  succeeded  in  tlie 
government  pf  Athens  by  Alcibiades,  who  ran  a  similar 
course,  though  with  less  integrity.    Alcibiades  repeatedly  ex- 

*8mt  ^GcDenJ  Tiewi.'' 
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perienced  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen — a  conduct  which 
ke  eageriy  retaliated. 

Tlie  Lacedcemonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  and 
submission  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolish 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  for 
tlie  faturcj  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  cotnmand  of 
the  Spartans,  406  year  B.  C.  Iiysander,  the  Spartan  com- 
paander,  signalized  himself  in  this  war. 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  unbounded  au- 
thority. '  Athens,  at  this  time,  :ivas' considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
ofrefin^fnent  and  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

,^'hen  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  -too  much  ol 
<he  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  asked,  "  whether,  inderd,  they  thought  him  extrava- 
gant?" The  people  said,  "yes."  "Then  place  the  expense  at  my 
charge  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  build- 
ings be  marked  with  my  name  instead  of  yours." 

The  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  his  reply,  or  were 
no  j«dous  of  the  fame  which  Pericles  might  acquire,  that  tliey  cried 
out,  "he  might  spend  as  much  as  "he  pleased  of  the  public  treasures." 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pericles  was  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  tlie  ravages  of  a  ten-ible  plague  which  then 
afflicted  Athens.  Tliat  plague  was  one  of  the  mosi  nou^igaant  and 
(atal  which  history  relates  to  us. 

JBeginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  sweot  over  ffeveral  countries  in  its  course, 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens,  it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it.  Few  or  no  constitutions  could  withstand  its  attacks. 
Tlie  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  into  a 
port  of  despair,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  seeking  or  applying 
relief. 

It  ^vas  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  $issis;tance  to  the  diseas- 
ed ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Atlienians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shut  up  by  an  invading  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  another 
as  they  passed  alonor  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

In  this  complication  of  distress^  Pericles  displayed  a  great  soul. 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courase  into  the  drooping  hearts  of  his  eoun- 
trymen;  but  after  some  fre^  plans  of  conquest  adopted  during  a 
mitigation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  himself  cut  off  by  the  plague^ 
which  had  broken  out  anew. 

On  his  death  bed  his  friends  attempted  to  consoletiim,  by  recount- 
log  his  glorious  deeds,  particularly  his  military  successes,  and  the 
monumepjts  he  erected  to  commexaorato  itheoL  ^  A}i;"  exclaimed  the 
dying  statesman  and  hero,  "yon  haye  forgotten  the  most  valuablt 
part  of  my  character,  and  now  the  most  pLmant  to  my  mind— that 
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une  of  ray  feUowodtizeiis  have  been  compelled,  thxougfa  any  ad 
of  mine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

Hie  occasion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war  was  as  follows:— Corinth 
baring  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sputa,  the  Corintliians  in  waging  war  with  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
ID  ancient  oolony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  dia 
ibo  the  people  or  Corc3rra. 

The  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter-^  measure  which  et* 
eeedingly  displeased  the  Corinthians,  and  was  considered  as  viola- 
ting their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  b^ 
tween  Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  each  bemg  supported  by  its  respe^ 
live  allies.    This  war  distracted  and  enfeebled  Greece. 

Alcibiadea,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
ode,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
tile  trooDCt  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accuitotion 
^{unfll  nim,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  immediately  to  re- 

tOHL 

AlcibtadeS|  fearing  to  r^tnm  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  inoens- 
^  against  nim,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
bis  disobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him- 
wdf  was  condemned  to  deaUi,  '^I  will  show  them  that  I  am  alive,^ 
be  exclaimed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
)wt8  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  simple  food*  But  the 
lung  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  aflected  to  appear  what  he 
was  not,  was  by  no  means  backwud  to  disapprove  him,  which  in- 
duced the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  councQ  of  400,  and  the  tyranny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
Watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  oi  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
Alcibiades^'  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
^e  Spartans,  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  ent(»'ed  Athens 
in  triumph.. 

The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
wwll  village  in  Phrygia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

Accordingly,  a  party  of  soldiers  went  to  his  house,  and  fearinc  his 
knowii  courage,  dared  not  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building, 
^cibiades  rushed  out,  and  the  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
Ktted  to  approach  him)  killed  him  with  darts  and  arrows.  Timaiv 
dra  buried  the  corpse  decently,  and  was  the  only  mourner  of  tills 
^^poverful  man. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fieet  at  ^gos  Potamos,  by  Lysander, 
WM  the  means  of  bringing  the  tedious  Lacedaemonian  war  to  a  clo  ^, 
The  taking  and  plundering  of  Athens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Having  gained  possession  of  the  city,  Lysander  burnt  down  the 
houses  and  demolished  the  walls.    It  was  said  that  he  was  so  cruel  i\a 
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to  add  mfah  to  miafeitiiiic^  by  oidariiign»ie  to  be  played  wfailil 
the  walla  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  after  the  redaction  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  goverament  in  that  state,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dLs- 
tinguished  citizens  fled  from  their  country ;  but  Thrasybuhis^ 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expdled  the  usurpere,  and  once 
more  re-estaUished  the  goremment  of  the  peofde,  403  yeanr 

B.  C. 

§  The  thirty  tyrants  were  as  many  Laoedsnioiiian  captains,  to 
whom  the  goyemment  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  Lysander. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  histmy 
ascribes  the  first' great  breach  of  his  ooontry's  constitution,  by  the 
introduction  of  goM  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  R  C.)  This  transac-( 
tion  has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Ath^iian  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  princifAe  of  reason 

justice. 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  hini 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con^ 
forming  to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  uniTeise ;  and  to  the  belief  o(  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  pumshmenis. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  oonsciouflness  of 
innocence;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemned 'to  die  by  his  inimtt*»| 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamenting  before  him  that  he  diould 
die  innocent,  "Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?"  replM  Socrates^ 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liquor 
which  was  said  to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
thje  philosopher.  He  continued  calmly  conversing  with  his  friends, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
tlie  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophcm, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traversing  a  hostile  country  of 
1 600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  dang«3. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

§  The  Greeks  came  into  the  situation  above  mentioned,  in  conse- 
quence of  assisting  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  latter.  Csrrus  failed  .in  the  attempt, 
in  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  amoimt- 
ed  to  13,000  at  (In^  were  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  this  situation 
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me  voider  the  neceaaity  either  of  adbmitting  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
wtking  good  their  retreat 

The  Jatter  they  both  choee  and  accomplished.  The  Greeks  were 
led  by  Clearchus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himself 
uaoog  the  Persians,  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  king,  by  whose 
ord»  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  XenOphmi,  a 
young  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
efient  their  retreat 

They  observed  thegr^test  order  and  discipline;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains^ 
rirers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrivea  with  an  inconsi 
denible  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.    Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disunion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
%iPirta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  987  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  the  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
distinguished  during  the  latter  pait  of  the  present  period. 
It  had  been  comparatively  obscui"e  before.  The  Thebaiis 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seized  on  the  Theban  fortress.  Tins  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebea 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  tlie  great 
Epaminondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  state?, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  their  entire  subjugation 
by  a  foreign  power. 

i  The  fortress  at  Thebes,  which  the  Spartans  had  seized,  was  kept 
by  the  latter  during  four  years,  but  the  angry  and  deceivea  Thebans 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  he^ed  by  Pelopidas,  putting 
oti  women's  clothes  over  theur  armour,  entered  amon^  the  L&cedse- 
monians,  at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  cut  their  principal  officers  to 
pieces. 

Archiaa,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperly 
thrown  aside  the  letter  without  looking  into  it,  saying,  '^business  to- 
tnonow."    He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  life  for  a 
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neglect  of  his  du^,  in  safferiitff  Che  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  .. 
pany  of  bis  friendi^  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  hi»  count 

Epaminondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  had  acted  With  the 
ter,  was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  the  cita(kLcalled 
from  a  quiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  Ibr 
tiis  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  gained  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Th^xm  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta  >  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
hi  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  in  numbersL 
Desides,  the  Thebaiis  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  the  Spartans 
only  for  conquest.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  friend ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Thetes,  they  were  both  eaUed  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keephag  their  command 
too  long.  Both  were  acquitted ;  yet  the  enemies  of  Epaminondas 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saying 
**  If  the  office  will  not  give  me  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office!^ 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  brittle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victoiy.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  be(;oTning  disabled,  a 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  friends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  aguny  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Thebans  had  conquered, 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 

He  drew  th^  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  wou^d  expire  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.    The  glory  of  Thebes* 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expire^. 

ROMANS. 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rom£,  duiing  this  period,  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  its  constitution  of  govem- 
n(ient  k  became,  h\  elTect}  a  democracy  471  year^  B.  G. 
The  su^eme  authority  passed  from  the  higher  order,  into 
die  hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  character  of  tlie  go- 
vernmeDt  had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be- 
came now  practically  democratic. 

§  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
obtsdned  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  held  l^ 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curiae, 
could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  consnU* 
i&g  the  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
elected.  In  ihe  comitia  held  by  tribes  these  restraints  wei^e  unjtnowxi 
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11.  Soon  aAerwards,  (466  R  C.)  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
iEqui  and  Yolsci,  the  Romans  bad  recourse  to  the  despotic 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator,  duinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
i^inted.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  this  ofifice. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

{ Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  &rm  of  four 
teres  with  his  own  bands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  him 
foflowing  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 

Cmcinnattks  anxiously  asked,  "if  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 
Ws  wife  Raeilia  to  fetch  his  gown  from  (heir  cottage.  After  wiping 
off  the  dust  and  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
md  went  to  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him 
iJMten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 
1^  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  witli  his 
friends,  and  several  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  when 
be  landed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  procession  to  the 
boiue  prepared  for  him. 

The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 
•  the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory^  and 
iBade  the  officers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  administra- 
•wn  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  tiiough  the  times  were  ex  - 
^mely  turbulent.  He  most  probably  saved  Rome  from  destruction, 
igr  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
^wds,  in  his  80ih  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  wisdom. 

12.  In  451  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  th^ 
pwftmviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  all 
<>ther  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
^^  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 

Inese  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 
to  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  bow- 
^^T  manifested  the  etem  spirit  of  the  peopfe,  and  like  those 
of  Draco,  might  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  Nine  crimes* 

aT^'v^cide  was  vety  properly  mcluded  u  one  of  thom  crime*.  Btk  lo  the 
{™ar  of  the  Roomim  it  shoukf  be  obeerved,  th«t  thia  orime  wm  not  kaowii  to 
J^^'^nuiUttedditringmorethanBOOjeanEiirom  U  Os- 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  death,  oni* 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

§  The  Romans  had  no  code  of-  laws  until  that  which  was  formed  and 
digested  by  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  turn 
presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  a«lhority,  with  its  insignia! 
the  fasces.  The  nine  others  acted  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  tragical.  Appius  Claudiius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Iciiius,  formerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  proposals 
of  Appius. 

He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  base 
dependant  to  claimher  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appiuf- 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  father,  who  was  falsely  sWorn  to  have  stolen  bet 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however,  by  means  of  Iciiius,  was  conveyed  to  him  ro- 
specting  the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  hnairi- 
nable  speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  tliat  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  licentious 
decemvir,  he  now  begged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.    His  re- 
quest was  granted.   lie  clasped  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clunj? 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  his  cheeks  with  her  tears. 
As  Virginius  vfjks  tenderljr  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
^     suddenly  plungcdTa  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying,  "  Oh !  my  ciiilcL 
v"^     bv  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."    He  then  held  up  the 
bIoO(ly  io^nmient  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
ing "  By  this  imiocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infer- 
nal gods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Iciiius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  blood ;  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  the  tumult. 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
means  of  escape  and  voluntary  death.  Public  tranquillity  was  at 
length  restored,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abolish  the  decemviri 
The  consuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunesof  the  dco^ 
pie,  409  years  B.  C.      • 

13.  A  law  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  pie 
beians  at  Rome  was  passed  445  years  B.  C.  In  the  sama 
year  military  tribunes  were  created.  These  were  in  lieu  of 
the  consuls :  they  were  six  in  number,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.    The  consub,  however,  were  soon  resUmdi 
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ii  437  years  B.  C.  was  estoblkiied  the  office  of  ceii8or% 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  people  every 
fire  years. 

{  The  people,  in  their  desire  for  still  more  power,  endeaTonred  to 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  from 
themselves.  Tliese  weHL  one,  the  law  which  prevented  their  inter- 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  tne  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  highei 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded — the  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  of 
the  Tnilltary  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  satisfied  the 
pe^le  for  a  time. 

The  new  miigistracy  of  the  censors  H-as  highly  important.  In 
additicm  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  tne  censors  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became^ 
in  after  times^  the  function  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  thenii 
of  the  emperors. 

14.  The  dissentions  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  raged  with  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
their  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
^ise  expedient.  ^  This  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops, 
&n  expense  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  contJoL  Roman  ambition  now  be- 
came systematic,  and  irresistible. 

15.  Veii,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Romans» 
and  afler  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  by-Camiilus,  391 
years  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  pf  the  Fa- 
lisci,  suiTendered  to  the  same  general.  The  dominion  of 
R^>me,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rapidly  extended. 

§  The  siege  of  Veil  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
to^ure  to  ihe  Romans.  They  nearly  despaired  of  taking  it;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Camiilus  dictator,  things  soon  assumed  a 
Aififerent  aspect.  He  secretly  wrought  a  mine  into  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capital. 

Then  giving  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
Was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
■jeged.  Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  Veii  taken  afler  a  ten  years' 
*iege^  and  CamUlus,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Roman  kings, 
^joyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 

'  It  is  related,  that  during  the  attack  of  Falerii,  a  schoolmaster  be- 
^yed  into  the  hands  of  Camiilus  all  his  scholars,  expecting  to  obtain 
a  handsome  reward  for  his  treachery.  The  boys  happened  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Falisci,  and  the  Roman  general  was  given 
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to  understand^  that  they  would  protMilily  deliver  op  their  city  k> 

cover  their  children. 
'  The  uoble  Roman,  shocked  at  this  perfidious  action,  sent  back  the 
boys  in  euifety  to  their  parents,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  rod,  bade 
tbem  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  of 
Camillus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
place  instanUy  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  Camillus,  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
iealousy  with  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
Ardca,  a  town  in  its  neighborhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burixt  by  tlie  Gauls, 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  Tlie  capitol,  however,  was 
preserved. .  This  the  barbarians  besieged)  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  Camillus. 

§  Tlie  Gauls  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  niha- 
bited  regions  beyond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  penetrated  at  difier- 
ent  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  small 
tQwns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  people,  it  seems,  on  some 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Ciuiium,  a  city  of  Etnirla. 
The  Clusians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediately  en- 
trc}ited  the  mediation  of  the  Romans. , 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  suecesSt 
Tlicsc  ambassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium.  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  tne  besiegers.  Upon  this^ 
Brennus,  in  great  disi)leasure,  marched  directly  against  Rome. 

hi  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city  'y  bat  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians  were  such,  that  no  ef* 
fectual  resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
for  protection  to  the  neighbouring  cities ;  the  young  and  brave  men 
entered  into  the  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against  the 
enemy ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house^  deter 
mined  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldiers, 
went  into  the  senate-house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  tlie  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  tlietn. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  stnick  tlie  man  on  his  he«d  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  haiul:  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
tiie  fury  of  the  barbarians ;  they  massacn^  the  senators  on  the  spot, 
and  set  fire  to  the  city.    • 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  all  for  lost. 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  defence.  They  were  assaulted  in  vain.  At  this  juncture, 
Camillus,  forgetting  all  his  private  wrongs,  gathered  an  a^y,  with 
which  he  entered  Rome,  and  immediately  put  the  biurbanans  to 
flight 
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A  Angular  oecunence,  showing  tiie  pioridence  of  Qod  in  the  go* 
rnnment  of  the  world,  attended  the  siege  of  Rome. 

The  capitol  was  at  one  time  nearly  t&en  by  surprise :  a  number 
of  Gaols  having  elimbed  up  the  steep  rock  on  which  it  stood,  were  about 
to  kill  the  sentinels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  plac^  when 
•orae  geese,  kepi  near  the  spot,  being  awakened  by  tlie  noise,  b^an 
to  flutter  their  wiiigs,  and  cackle  loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiera. 
Tim  little  circuoistauce  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  the  Roman 
Dune  tiom  extinction. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Rome  was  still  farther  altered 
about  this  time,  367  years  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  the 
right  of  having  one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  among 
them.  The  military  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  power  began  rapidly  to  rise. 

§The  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  young  woman  produced  this  change 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  Ambustius,  a  patrician^  had 
fflarrira  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  a  patncian. 
The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  pined 
with  disoonimt. 

Her  father  and  brother,  learning  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness, 
promised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  joint  en- 
deavours, after  much  tumult  and  contest^  they  succeeded  in  obtain  - 
ing  for  the  plebeians  the  right  of  admii«ion  into  the  consulate.  Lu- 
cius Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  husband  of  the  pie* 
beian  lady,  viz.  Licinius  Stolo,  was  the  second. 

EGYPT. 

IS.  The  kingdom  ojf  Egypt,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Canibyses,  king  of  Persia,  was,  under  Darius  Nothus,  a  dis* 
lant  successor,  restored  by  Amyrthaeus,  413  years  B.  C.  It 
continued  independent  for  60  years,  under  eight  kings. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  subjected  again  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

§  No  very  interesting  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  history.  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  means 
of  aid  aflbrded  to  ih&na  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  Egyptians,  after  they 
bad  revolted,  under  Amyrthsus,  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  Fer^ 
nm  force  which  sooght  to  reconquer  them.  It  was  under  a  king 
nUed  Neetandbis  that  Egypt  again  lost  her  independence. 

PERSIA. 
19.  The  history  ofthe  Persian  empire,  during  this  period, 
is.moatly  involved  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  for- 
mer was  so  frequently  at  w^r.  Darius,  Xerxed,  and  Arta- 
terxes  n.*as  we  have  seen,  were,  during  most  of  their  lives, , 
engaged  in  tbis  war.  Concerning  the  rest  of  the  PersiaQ 
lovereigns;  there  is  Iktie  interring  to  be  communicided, 
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i  Artaxerxes  I.  we  are  lold,  kffled  his  brother  Duio8|  bdng  de- 
ceived by  Artabanus,  who  imputed  ihe  murdor  of  Xerxes  to  that 
prince:  but  upon  being  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  put  ArtabanoB 
and  all  his  fomDy  to  death.  Ihiring  his  reign  the  £!g3rptians  al> 
tempted  to  sliake  off  his  yoke,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  submit.    ' 

Xerxes  II.  was  assassinated  by  his  brother,  SogdianusL  45  da3rs  a^ 
ter  he  ascended  to  the  throne.  Sogdianus,  who  assumed  the  goTero- 
ment,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  fratricide  only  six  months  and  a 
iialf.  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  of  torture  invented 
on  tnis  occasion,  and  afterwards  inflicted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochus,  who  took  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  thai  the 
Egyptians  recovered  their  independence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
him.  who  was  siimamed  Mneraon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  him,  in  single  battle.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ed under  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  Cjrrus. 

Ochus  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  and  mordered  all 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  invaded  Egypt^  plundered  the 
temples,  and  killed  the  priests.  Dut  his  chief  minister,  euBged  at 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  poisoned  hinL 

MACEDON. 

20.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  was  governed,  dur- 
ing several  hundred  years,  by  the  descendants  of  GaraniiB^ 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  he  had  con 
quered  Thessaly,  Pseonia,  and  Ill3rricum.  He  had  also  gain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  Mythone,  360  years  R  C. 

§  Philip  ascended  the  throne  by  popular  choice,  in  violation  of  the 
natural  right  of  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  he  secured  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  arms  a^nst  the  neighbouring  nations.  lie  was 
wave,  artful,  and  accompli^ed,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Greeks  to  favour  his  interests. 

In  his  war  against  the  united  Paeonians,  Illy  rians^  Seo.  he  met  with  sin- 
gularly good  fortune.  Parmenio,  his- general,  was  sent  against  the 
filyrians,  and  he  himself  marched  an  army  intoPeonia  and  Thraoe, 
where  he  was  signally  succesafuL  On  his  return,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  and  soon  ailer  came  another, 
inCbrmhig  him  that  his  horses  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

Tliis  was  a  victory  that  he  esteemed  preferable  to  any  other.  AN 
most  at  the  same  time  came  a  third  messenger,  who  acqnaoited  him 
that  his  wife,  (Mympias,  had  brought  forth  a  son,  at  Pella.  niOip^ 
terrified  at  so  siffnid  a  happiness^  which  the  heathens  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  bad  omen,  exclaimed,  *^  Great  Jupiter,  in  retuni  for  se 
many  fatoMliim  send  mea  slight  misibrtane." 
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Distinguished  Char  caters  in  Periad  VH 
1.  ConAicius,  the  ^eat  Chinede  philoeopher. 
2l  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  the  father  of  profane  history. 
3.  Pindar,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  lyric  poets* 
4«  Phidias,  a  Greek,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity. 
5..  Euripides,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydides,  an  eminent  Greek  iiistorian. 

9.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine. 

10.  Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  historian,  and  philo 
sopher. 

f  1.  Confncias  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Ll,  whieh  is  now  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  551  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  groit 
Imowledge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  beloved  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues—rendered great  service  to  his  country  by  his  moral  maxims, 
and  possessed  much  influence  even  with  kings,  as  well  as  with  his 
countrymen  in  generaL    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2l  Herodotus  was  bora  at  Halicamassus.  His  history  describes 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  from  the  age  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Ol3rmpic 
games,  when  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  ffiven  to  his  nine  books. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  has  procured  its  author  the  title  of 
fetherof  history,  is  written  in  the  Tonic  dialect  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  abounds 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  As- 
syria and  Arabia,  but  this  is  not  extant 

3.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  compositions  were  courted 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extant, 
matly  admired  for  grandeur  of  expression,  magnificence  of  style^ 
boldness  of  metaphois,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

Horace  calls  him  inimitable ;  and  this  eulogium  is  probably  not 
undeserved.  AAer  his  death,*his  stati]^  was  ereSed  at  Thebes,  in  the 
public  place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after- 
wards  it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geom* 
pber  Pbusanias.  He  died  B.  C.  435,  at  the  age,  as  some  say,  of  m, 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  He  died  B.  C.  482.  His  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  That 
of  Minerva,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Athens,  measured  39  feet  m  height, 
and  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory. 

5.  Euripides  was  bora  at  Selamls.  He  was  the  rival  of  Sophocles. 
The  jealousy  between  these  great  poets,  was  made  the  subject  of  8U(>* 
eessRil  ridicule  by  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  It  is  said  that  he 
wed  to  shul'himiKlf  up  in  a  gloomy  cave,  near  Salamis,  in  which  he 
oemposed  some  of  his  best  tragedies. 

Daring  the  representation  of  oneof  his  picem,  the  audience^  ditf 
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pleased  wtth  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired  the  writer  to 
stiilie  them  off.  Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indignation,  and 
advancing  forward  on  the  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  came 
there  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  recdve  instruction. 

The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Athens  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  here  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hoimds  of  the  king 
attacking  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  tore  his  body  to  pieccB, 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  a^. 

As  a  poet  h^  is  peculiarly  happy  m  expressing  the  passions  of  lore, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animated.  He  is  also  sublime,  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a  most  perfect  polish  from 
his  pen.  His  productions  abound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo- 
sophical aphorisms. 

The  poet  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex,  that  some  have  called 
him  the  woman  hater.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  he  married  twice ; 
but  his  connexions  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  di- 
vorce both  his  wives.  From  this  cause  may  have  arisen  his  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  fenuile  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain. 

6w  Sophocles  was  born  about- 497  B.  C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  statesman  and  general,  and  filled  the  ofllce  of 
archon  with  applause. 

Twenty  times  he  obtained  the  prize  of  poetry  from  his  competi- 
tors. Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  which  he  wrote,  seven 
only  are  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  carried  the  drama 
almost  to  perfection. 

Accused  of  insanity  by  his  children,  who  wished  to  obtain  his  pos- 
sessions, the  poet  comp<iwd  'and  read  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  at  Co- 
lonos.  Asking  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  performance 
could  be  insane,  he  was  at  once  acquitted,  to  the  confusion  of  his  un- 
grat^nl  ofl&pring. 

He  died  in  his  01st  year,  through  excess  of  joy,  at  hearing  of  hie 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

7.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  statuary  for  some  time ;  and  some  have  men- 
tioned the  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, as  the  work  of  his  own  nands.  He  was  called  away  from  this 
meaner  employment,  for  which,  however,  he  never  blushed,  by  a 
friend ;  and  philosophy  soon  became  his  study. 

He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  field  of  battle^ 
and  he  fought  with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  But  his  character  ap- 
pears more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  as  a 
warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  bore  injuries  with  patience^  and 
acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  countenance  which 
the  mpst  alarmuig  dangers  could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sadden 
onlamities  alter. 

He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils^  whom  he  in* 
stnictedbyhisezemidary  life^aswellasby  hisdoctnnea  Hespokc 
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with  Ireedom  on  every  siibjeet,  religions  as  well  as  civil.  This  inde- 
peodeoee  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genfais 
over  the  rest  of  his  countryinen,  ereated  many  enemies  to  him,  ana 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  « 
eonrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  g(  ridicoling  the  eods  which  the  Athenians  wcv^- 
diipped.  He  drank  the  Juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  70th  ^  ear  of  his 
age,  and  died  401  B.C. 

Socrates  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  was 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imjnortality  of  the  souL  From  hit 
principles,  enforced  by  his  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Fla- 
tonists,  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  &c.  soon  after  rose. 

8.  Thucydides  was  born  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  in  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  some  expedition,  he  was 
banished  Athens,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  2l8t 
year. 

So  deeply  was  Thucydides  inspired  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Peraan  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interesting  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  impartial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  and 
coergy  of  his  narrative. 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exlle^ 
in  his  80th  year,  391  B.  C. 

9.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  im* 
proved  hunself  by  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases, 
and  means  of  recovery  of  individuals.  He  was  skilful,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
say  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  plague, 

Acjhording  to  Galen,  his  opinions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
membry  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writings,  few  of  which  remain, 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  divine.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  301  B.  C,  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of 
Urates,  and  acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  the 
umyof  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  chiefly  superintended  the  retreat  of 
^  10,000,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cnnaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  ui  his  expeditions. 

In  his  subsequent  retirement  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  in- 
fonnationof  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  m  his  90th  year,  859 
B.  C.  He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  vmrote  a  life  of  Cy- 
rus the  Great,  and  collected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  simpli- 
ctty  and  elegance  c^  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  muse,  andtiie  bee  of  Greece. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

TVie  period  of  Roman  MlUary  Renown^  extetiding  from 
the  Birth  of  Alexander^  S56  j^ars  B.  C.  to  the  destruo* 
tion  of  Carthage,  146  years  B,  C. 

GREECE. 

Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Greeks 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  £i8t 
falling  from  the  enviable  height  to  which  their  arms  and  na- 
tional spirit  had  formerly  rai«3ed  them.  They  w^ere  no  longer 
the  people  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  to  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  their  history  is. connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos,  excited  the  sacred  war,  in  which  ahnost  all  the  states  be- 
came involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited  by 
tlie  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostilities  by 
invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica.  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes rousisd  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  struggle 
was  unsuccesrfuL 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheronaea,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  yeais  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  goverimfients  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts,  to  the 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  their 
liberty,  but  they  onljj  changed  masters. 

§  The  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
subjected  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  l^fore  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposed,  disputes 
arose,  which  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued  10 
years. 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  have 
the  Phocians  expelled  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  be  him- 
self chosenr  in  their  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  delayed  for  a  time  the  fate  of 
Greece.  He  was  ever  stirring  up  the  Athenians  against  Philip  and 
Fatirizing  that  Wm^,  His  speeches  were  called  Philippics,  since  they 
were  directed  agamst  Philip,  and  hence  Philippics  has  been  a  term 
signifying  ^  speeches  against  any  person." 

DemoiShenefl^  it  i^  ^^  known,  had  to  contend  against  many  n»* 
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luRiI  impediments,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addressing  a  popular  assem- 
bly. As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  that 
iEachines,  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Demosthenes.  His  own  was  much  applauded,  but  that  of  Demna* 
tbcnes  applaoded  much  more.  ^  Ah  !"  said  the  generous  iEschinea, 
''how  would  you  luiTe  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
ipeak  it." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Philip,  calling  a  general  coun^ 
d  of  the  states,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
tBBassinated  by  Pausanias,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  from  private  re- 
sentment. The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  tlie 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2.  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  C.     He  obliged   the  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
I    oexl  year. 

{  Alexander  was  20 .years  old,  when  the  death  of  Philip  raised  him 
L  to  the  throne.  The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
^liim,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
Vread  much ;  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 
I  When  very  yomig,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  Bucephalus, 
J  wMch  no  one  else  dared  to  mount  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  af- 
terwards built  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  not  only  valour,  but  skill ;  and  once 
u&d  the  happiness  to  save  his  parent's  life,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  affect- 
ed great  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  in  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ne.  Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thmg.  "  Yes," 
taid  Diogenes,  ^  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
teke  from  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alifxander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "  Were  I 
ttot  Alexander.  I  would  be  Diogenes."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Had  I  not 
^  things  as  Alexander,  I  woidd  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes." 

I^eforehis  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
^if^  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  but  as  he  visited  the 
temple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  the  oracle,  the 
piu»tes8  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustonied  to 
denial,  seized  Mfer  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
y^  we  irresistible !"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  "  These  words,"  he 
^Iwved, "  are  a  sufficient  answer." 

The  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  but 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successful  battles,  brought  them  into  subjection, 
'n  uaasemt'^of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  oommn- 
^^^^^M  to  them  his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
^^Ei'seably  to  the  designs  of  his  &ther  Philip. 
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S.  Alexander,  at  the  bead  of  the  Grecian  forces,  invaded 
Penia  335  years  B.  C.  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
He  took  with  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  small  force^ 
he  conquered  not  only  Persia,  hut  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  mieditated  the  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

He  accomplished  his  hnmense  undertaking  within  the 
short  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  lie  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  hts  age,  and  the  13tii  of 
his  reign.  'Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  ill  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  aud  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

$  The  first  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expedition,  was  the  passage 
of  the  Gtanicus,  which  he  effected  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
ihe  Persians,  who  lost  20,000  men  in  the  conflict  The  miit  of  this^ 
victory  was  the  submission  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  and  the^ 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  of  Issus,  in  whteh  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius, 
the  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  this  victory  he  ovehnm  all  Syria,  took  Damascus,  wheie  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Darius,  destroved  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjugated  Egypt,  and  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  des^  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  im>- 
daimed  the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  return  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Returning  from  Egypt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concentra- 
ted on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbda,  331 
yean  B.  C,  in  which  300,000  Persians  were  slain,  or  as  som^  with 
greater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Maceaonians.  Darnis  be> 
took  himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenants 
Babylon,  Susi,  and  Persepolis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  set  fire  to  the  last,  at  the  mstigation  of  the  courte^n  Thais.' 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media, 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  entered^  Hyrcania,  uod 
subdued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxus.  He  ttei,  passinff  into 
Soffdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus,  and  pur  him  to  aeath. 
IVnfle  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitus,  his  fhend,  m  a  fit  of 
intoxication.' 

In  828  B.  C.  he  projected  the  oonqnest  of  India.  Penetrating  be- 
yond the  Hy^aspes,  he  defeated  Poms,  a  king  of  that  countrv.  He 
■till  eontinued  his  course  to  the  East;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Gangeii  his  soldien^  seeing  no  end  to  their  toik^  wo^ 
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fft  no  toiler.    He  returned  to  the  Indus,  and  ptorsning  his  ooans 
wmbward  by  that  river,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  whence  he  dea  < 

patched  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  up  to  much  intempe- 
nnee,  but  was  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  d^ath  suddenly  i 

put  an  end  to  his  career.    Akxander  posseased  some  generosity  of  ' 

nature,  butliis  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it  Intoxication  and  ^ 

the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeling,  will  show  what  he 
Blight  have  been,  could  he  have  controUed  his  violent  passions. 

He  conducted  himself  very  dutifully  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproofs  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  lettec  com-  .-  ' 
plaining  of  Olympias,  the  kinc^  said,  with  a  smile,  '^  Antipat^  does 
not  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
letters  as  this.'' 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  hiffh,  this  sin- 
cuiaily  tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  afULed  by  him 
how  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king."  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  tnat  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
him,  and  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 

^     4  The  coiiquests  and  acquisitioDB  of  Alexander  were  divi- 

P  ded,  soon  after  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  princq)al 

'■    officers.    Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 

the  whde,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 

among  themselves.    It  then  constituted  four  consideraUe 

monarchies. 

The  m^mes  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemj,  Lysimachus, 
Caasander,  and  SeleuQus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine, were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to 
Gassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the 
remaimng  territories  in  Ada,  as  &r  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most,  powerfiil  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
onder  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmitted  their 
empires  to  their  children. 

6  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.  He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 
ciw,  by  one  of  .Wa  wives,  named  Barsine.  He  al^  le{l  a  brother, 
Aridaeus.  Arldasus,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bom  subsequent- 
ly to  the  conqueror's  death,  and  called  aficr  his  own  name,  were 
ioon  destroyed.  Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  oidy  sis- 
ter of  Alexander,  ffiared  the  same  fate,  notions  afterwards. 

Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Of  this  destructkm,  the 
contentions  of  his  generals  were  the  cause,  and  the  cause  of  those 
^oateathns  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  vanity  of 
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baman  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  striking.  Of  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  these  generals  among  themselves,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequent 
eyents,  relating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place. 

5.  Prom  the  period  of  Alexander  s  death,  the  liistor}'  of  the 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
presents  only  a  series  of  uiiinterestini^  revolutions.  Thid 
people  bad  lost  their  ]K)htlcal  distinction.  I'hc  last  eilbrt  made 
to  revive  the  expiiing  spirit  of  liberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achaean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  object. 

This  took  place  281  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  Utile. 

§  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  one 
more  effort  to  vindicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  of  the  yoke  of  Maecdon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  lan^iid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  lime 
alter  Alexander's  death,  demanded  |hat  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  liinL  Dut  Demosthenes  prevented  tliis  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  tlie  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cunning  of  the  cn^my  of 
his  country.  After  having  been  chosen  general  &  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  ser^'iccs  for  his  country,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

M^hen  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  "  Tell 
him,"  said  this  virtuous  old  man,  "  that  I  desire  he  will  not  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 

llie  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratus, 
ofSic^on,  wiih  the  title  of  Praetor^  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  unmediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  state& 

Sparta  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Pnetor  of  Achaia.  and 
Aratps,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his  country,  thougnt  ol 
nothing  but  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  sohcited  the  lud  even  of  the  Macedonians  themselves. 

6;  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  fdlow 
the  fiite  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman  ainbi* 
tion.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  that  of  their 
mibjugition  was  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  sooo 
leanv  bad  become  the  most  powerfidirf' the  contasaporary  na- 
tions. 
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An  occasion  whb  ofTered  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per* 
seus,  first  fell,  167  years  B.  C  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Greece  surrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  kgions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Muramius.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
difierent  states  of  G  reece. 

An  insult,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputies  of 
Rome  froni  the  Acha^ans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  From  this  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia- 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  was 
an  iIlvi^^tion  from  tlie  yEtoliaiia,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
b}'  Maccdcnia.  Nothing  could  have  bettor  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
HoTOaiis.  Perseus,  a  succcpsor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  rm- 
pire  which  fell  to  Cassander,  was  then  king. 

He  persuaded  the  Acha^ans  to^oin  him  in  his  preparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  lai  t  vanquished  by  Paulus  jEmilius,  at  I^dna. 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  tJie  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  province  of  Rome. 
Tlie  Romans  had,  in  el!*cct,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,  before 
ttiey  nirulc  use  of  their  arnio.  They  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks;  and,  on  X\:0  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  legions  against  this  once  renowned  people.  Metellusj  the  con- 
sul, besfaii  the  war,  which  Mum  mi  us  completed. 

Corinih,  in  wtiich  tlic  Creeks  made  a  hL«ft  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Diaus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  thi» 
fitv,  killetl  his  wife,  to  prevoiU  her  from  falling  into  tlie  hajidsof  th% 
enemy,  auil  then  took  [joifton,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  d«» 
stroyedtlie  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthaffe, 
146  D.  C,  vvliich  latt*^  r  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  Ui« 
next  period, — ^having  anticipated  this  item  of  tlie  Grecian  history. 

Some  tiaic  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopoemen 
wasj  selected  to  conin:and  the  forces  of  the  Achwan  cities.  He  was 
a[»  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  h'e  stainW  his  character  by 
jus  cond\ici  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  Avhom  he  cruelly 
^■•'iclicred,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him. 

"e  Wits,  however,  called  to  suifer  in  his  turn ;  for,  at  70  years  ot 
^Pj  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  besieging  Messena.  The  Messe- 
mans  were  so  delighted' to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage, 
loat  lliey  dragged  hun  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds  to 
Saze  upon  him. 

At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  carried  ioblin 
*  dose  of  poison.    He  calmly  received  the  cup,  and,  havmg  lieard 
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t^at  most  of  his  Mends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  ^  then  I  find 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and,  drinking  ofT  the  fatal  draught, 
without  one  murmur^  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  called  Nabis,  who  xvas 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Most  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  that  he  might  seize  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  had  received  Argos  from  Philip,  iii 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  there 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  hla 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magniiicent  garments.  If  any  one  refused  to  give  him 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machine,  which,  by  means  of  cer* 
li^  ^rings,  caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and,  that  he  might  deliver 
himself  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired.  ' 

ROME. 

7.  Rome,  at  the  coimnencement  of  this  period,  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  ^lithih  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls"  still 
inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  despise 
ttiem,  after  they  had  repressed  one  or  two  invasions. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  their  neiglibours,  such  as  the  Her- 
nici,  the  iEqui,  the  Yolci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  look  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  foimd  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnites,  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  war  71  yen 
This  war  commenced  343  years  B.  C  A  war  with  the  Liw 
tins  commenced  three  ycLxS  afterwards.  The  Latuis  were 
■Qon  subjugated. 

§  The  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  countrj'-,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They 
were  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  botli  as  lo  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortune  of  Rome  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  the  other,  Cornelius,  was  involved  in  difficulty. 

Having  been  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  his  army  must  have  per- 
ished had  not  the  tribune  Decius,  with  400  men,  made  a  diversion 
in  his  favour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  bold  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers. 
Decius  alone  escaped,  but  he  preserved  the  army  of  the  consul. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  again 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
well  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  sol- 
diera  not  to  quit  their  ranks,  without  permission,  on  pain  of  death. 
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>n  of  the  consul  happened,  with  his  detachment,  to  meet  a  troop 
Latins^  headed  by  Melius. 
Lins  scoffingly  addressed  the  Romans,  and  at  last  dared  their 
commander  to  fight  him.  The  son,  forgetful  of  the  orders  of 
[fether,  or  regardless  of  them,  in  his  indignation,  sprang  forward 
encounter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Latm.  Then  gathering  lo- 
ir the  arms  of  the  fallen  foe,  he  ran  to  his  father's  tent,  and 
)wing  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 

It  tragical  was  the  issue.    The  consul  turned  from  him,  and  or 
the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  in  their  pre 

Titus  Manlius !  you  this  day  dared  to  disobey  the  command  ol 
consul,  and  the  orders  of  your  father ;  you  have  thus  done  aik 
:ry  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  youi 
h,  expiate  your  fault.  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  bul 
ist  be  just ;  and  if  you  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins- 
will  not  refuse  to  die,  when  justice  demands  it  Go,  lictor,  and  tie 
to  the  stake." 

e  astonished  young  man  showed  his  noble  n)irit  to  the  last,  and 

mly  knelt  down  beneath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wielded  his 

LirKr|Did  a^nst  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 

ed  his  early  death.    How  unnatural  were  even  the  virtues  of 

Romans,  in  many  instances ! 

9.  The  war  with  the  Samnltea  contiDued  with  occasional 

\?  1^^^^^^^)  ^"^  ^^  destined  to  end  only  with  their  ruin. 

^Jlie  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their    battles, 

[:^^  lough,  in  one  instance,  a  Roman  army  experienced  a  signal 

rtification,  in  being  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

'  The  Tarentines,  having  become  tlie  aUies  of  the  Samnites, 

red  their  fate.     The  Samnites  were  comjpletely  subdued, 

2  years  B.  C,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 

hand  a  war  with  some  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  meor 

ed. 
{  Durmg  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  whoUy  in  the 
]  power  of  their  eneniies.    Rejecting  the  advice  of  his  father,  which 
'  was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  to  free  them,  he 
chose  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose,  he  obliged  the  Romanyoldiars,  with  their  officers 
leading  the  way,  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke— a  sort  of  gal- 
lows made  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed  fhrmly  in  the  sround,  and 
one  laid  across  on  the  top  of  the  others.  This  was  considered  an  in- 
SDfferable  disgrace. 

The  Romans  keenly  felt  the  indignity,  and  not  having  their  power 

fai  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  the  more  impatient 

to  subdue  their  rivals.    They  had  soon  an  oppoTtunity  of  inflicting 

upon  the  Samnites  a  similar  odium,  and  of  obhglng  tbem  at  length  ta 

for  peace. 

12  ' 
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10.  The  Romans  had  a  short  contention  with  the  Tj 
cans,  312  B.  C.  During  two  successive  yeare,  they  were  do- 
featcMl, — ^in  the  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  war, 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  witb 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites,  in  their  united  con- 
test with  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  & 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returned  with  haste  to 
lis  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  to  bear 
alone  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  were  no  longer  for- 
midable, and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  years 
B.  C. 

§  Pyrrhus  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  it'arriors  make  themselves' 
mism^able.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  invitations  of 
the,  Tarentines,  Cineas,  a  wise  and  good  man,  asked  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations  ? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pyrrhus. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  next,  my  lord  ?** 
-  "  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

"  And  what  after  that  ?" 

"  We  will  subdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Greece." 

"  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
.  "Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in  comfort." 

"  Ah !  my  lord !"  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  our 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now  ?" 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  under 
Uieir  consul  Laevinius.  This  victory  was  thought  to  have  been  gain- 
ed ^y  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  the 
Roman  horses  taking  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pyr- 
rlius  was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
for,  at  that  timo,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
considered  barbarians,  rude  and  unknowing. 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble  and  stem  countenances 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  Pyrrhus,  awed  into  re- 
spect, cried  out,  in  the  tru#ipirit  of  military  ambition,  «  O  with  what 
case  could  I  conquer  the  world,  had  I  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  aod 
had  they  me  for  their  king !"  He  gaine " 
that  he  found  himself  losing  ground  di 
Italy  before  he  was  entirely  conquered.  _ 
sent  to  him  for  assistance ;  thither  he  went. 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  at  first  prospe- 
rouS|  and  then  adverse.  So  that  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy,  heiag 
aliiii)8t  driven  from  Syracuse  by  the  Carthaginians.    The  KomaiS 
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kH  before  him  again ;  but  at  last,  they  terribly  defeated  hun,  and  he 
ms  oUiged  to  return  with  haste  to  his  own  couiLtry. 

An  anecdote,  illustrating  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pjrr* 
rinifl^  and  shewing  that  tliis  was  the  age  of  Roman  virtue,  is  worth  r»- 
oDiding.  One  of  the  physicians  of  Pyrrhus  told  the  Romans,  that 
.  iie  would  poison  his  master,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  rewarcL 
Fabricius,  the  Roman  general,  was  shoclied  at  this  treachery,  and  di- 
rectly informed  Pyrrhus  of  it,  sending  away  the  physician  with 
soom ;  **  for,"  said  the  general,  "  we  should  be  honourable  even  to 
our  enemies.^  Pyrrhus  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  ex- 
prcancd  his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  without 
QUDtfom,  and  by  desiring  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

II.  The  different  states  of  Italy  had  now  lost  their  inde- 
pendcQce  ;  but  after  th'^ir  conquest,  they  did  not  all  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Rome.  Their  privileges  were  unequal,  va- 
tyiog  according  to  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, and  afterwards  modified  according  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Ro- 
man laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  live  imder  the  original  in- 
tuitions ;  and  some  were  tributary,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  gave  the  Romans 
reputation  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
growuig  power  of  Carthage,  and  easily  found  a  pretext  for 
declaring  war  against  that  republic.  It  was  alleged  thai 
Carthage  liad  rendered  assistance  to  tiie  enemies  of  Rome. 

Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
WTar,  264  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  23  years.  The  Romans 
^'ere  in  general  victorious,  though  they  were  once,  under  Re- 
gulus,  severely  beaten  before  the  gates  of  Carthage.  Their 
&^  attempts  in  naval  warfare  were  made  during  this  conten- 
tion. They  were  highly  successful  in  tlicm,  although  the  Car- 
thaginians had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  entexprise  and 
courage  on  the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  several  naval  'battles,  and  took  the 
BtTcmgest  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  Siqj^y  being  the  principal 
scene  of  the  war.  The  HI  success  of  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
duced them  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  on  very  humili- 
^ing  terms.  They  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  the 
Pnsoners  they  had  taken,  and  pay  3,200  talents  of  silver. 

{The  Mamertines,  who  inhabited  a  small  section  of  the  idand  of 
cxciiy,  had  pat  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  Rome,  with  a  view 
^^vard  off  impending  ruin,  with  which  the  Gaothaffinians  threatened 
uiem,  as  aUiai  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.    The  Romans,  too  proud 
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to  dignify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  aJliea,  instead  of  pnv 
fessing  to  assist  them,  holdly  declare  war  against  Carthage,  alleg^ing 
as  a  reason,  the  assistance  not  long  before  rendered  by  Carthage  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary  war.  It  "was  the 
object,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sicily  en-  • 
tirely  to  its  sway.     Tlie  Carthaginians  had  already  possessed  tjfien^ 
selves  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.    The  S}nracusans  at  first  having 
confederated  with  tlie  Carthaginians,  at  length  turned  against  them. 

Agrigentum  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  after  a  long  sie^; 
and  a  fleet  of  the  Romans,  the  first  they  ever  possessed,  and  which 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  in  a 
most  signal  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  followed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians,  imder  Haimo  and  Hamil- 
car,  losing  60  ships  of  war. 

These  victories  so  much  encouraged  the  Romans,  that  they  boldly 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  landing  in  AMcslj  took  the  small 
town  of  Clypea.  Regulus,  tlie  leader,  was  ordered  to  remain  there, 
and  continue,  as  pro-consul,  to  command  the  troops ;  but  he  earnestly 
requested  to  return  home,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  tliis  service,  and  then  Regulua, 
satisned  that  his  wife  and  children  would  have  food,  willingly  devo-      | 
ted  himself  to  his  public  duties.    The  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  Xantippus,  and  thus  supported,  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

Regulus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  years,  was  then  sent  to 
Rome  to  propose  peace,  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage^  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposals.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  countrymen,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  were  wiUing  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  granthig  the 
request  of  his  ene^nies. 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  ooimtry  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  to  send  him  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  wife,  Che 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  Regulus 
returned  to  Carthage. 

The  sequel  may  be  eas|i|r  conjectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw  him  come  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  sufiering  they  could  invent— to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  of 
which  he  ^re  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
Uved. 

Aiier  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na- 
val battles,  and  thus  so  effectually  crippled  the  sliength  of  the  Car- 
thsg^nians  on  their  own  element,  that  thev  sought  a  peace  by  ^peat 
sacnilces.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  deebared  a  Roman  provmec^ 
though  Syracuse  maintained  her  independNit  govenunent 
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IS.  A  peace  of  twenty-three  yeara*  continuance  subeisted 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  during  which  time  the  Ro* 
mans  had  two  short  contentions — first  with  the  lilyrians,  and 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  both  of  these  nations  the  Roman 
anns  triumphed.  The  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  during  a  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  second  Ume, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  B.  C.  The  Romans, 
at  this  efa,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature. 

§  The  war  with  the  lUyrians  was  owing  to  depredations  committed 
by  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  reiused, 
the  consols  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  in3nrian  towns 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  war  with  the  Gauls  was  occasioned 
by  the  irruption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy. '  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  and  in  one  bat- ^ 
ae  alone  40,000  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  . 

13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was 
lather  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  inclination.  The  Cartha^- 
nians  particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  for  re- 
venge. They  began  the  aggression  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
^th  Rome.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  Han- 
nibal, son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
principally  conducted.  The  son  inherited  the  father's  enmity 
'0  the  Romans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 
It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  had  carried  the  war  into 
Italy.  But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  prevail, 
and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itself,  inas- 
much as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
bad  passed  over  into  Afiica,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  Zama ;  the  battle  of  that 
0ace  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 
for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands — by  surrendeiing  all  their  prisoners, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  by  paying  10,000  talents, 
<ukI  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  war  without  the  consent  of 
Borne. 

§  Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  at 
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the  instanee  of  his  fiaher,  he  took  a  solemii  oath  at  the  allar,  deela- 
ring  himadf  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romaiis;  and  nerer  had  cfaey 
80  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiersy  he  was  capable  oif 
bearing  fktigne  and  hardship,  heat  a^  cold,  good  and  bad  fortone  in 
the  extreme,  with  entire  equanimity,  and  without  shrinking. 

He  was  simple  in  dress,  rigid  in  self-goTemment— he  ate,  drank 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,and  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects — being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  troth  and  honour,  and  a 
scomer  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hannibal  crossing  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  So- 
ffiintum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
hills  into  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy — a  land  journey  of  lOOO  mQes, 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
passed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage ;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress.  

He  arrived  in  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  \¥hen 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  28  years  old. 
Several  Roman  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valour  opposed  him; 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  himself  master  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagement  near  the  Ticinus,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasynienus. 

Advancing  to  Canns,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain.  Their  fine  army  under  their 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  against 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  iEmilius ;  but  the  encounter  onee 
begun,  ifimilius  fouirht  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  wounds. 

Jitst  before  his  death  he  was  (bund  sitting  on  a  stone,  faint  and 
streaming  with  blood.  The  soldier  who  discovered  him,  besought 
him  to  mount  liis  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  ''No," 
said  iEmiliut4  with  gratitude,  "  I  will  not  clog  you  with  my  sinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fort-*  v'  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approaching  it  I  wih 
die  with  my  slau;  ii'ored  soldiers,  that  I  may  neither  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Home  myself,  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
against  my  collca;riip,  to  prove  my  own  innocence." 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannib<il  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  the  fdte  of  the  republic  woudd  have  been  inevitable.  But 
tliis  he  did  not  sec  fit  to  attempt  The  tide  of  success  now  began  to 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  m  the  luxurious  city  of  Cap- 
ua, they  lost  much  of  their  virtue. 

The  Romans  concentrated  sdl  theur  strength,  even  the  slaves,  arm- 
ed in  the  common  cause ;  and  victory  once  more  aiUr.id^d  the  stan- 
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duds  of  Rome.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  MarceUas. 
Tlie  forces  of  the  king  of  Maredon,  who  had  joined  the  CarthaginianSi 
were  abo  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

\VhUe  Fabius,  ^virho  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  tlie 
war  prosperously,  by  always  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
yoonger  Scipio  accoropiished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdmbal 
wss  sent  into  Italy  aAer  a  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hanniba],  but  wns  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle. 
Scipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  into  Africa,  wliere 
his  path,  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  policy  he  had 
Wmself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  the  only  probable  means 
of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tions, when  Carthage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  had  been 
abaent  16  years. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Hannibal.    When  he  was 

■wry  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle ;  and  after  the 

mi  overthrow  at  Cannse,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought 

of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spints, 

soddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 

drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "whoever  is  against  Rome,  this  swoni 

is  against  him."    The  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  or 

iospired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  nis  companion)^  to 

fi^t  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  m  their  veins. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the 

two  greatest  warriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 

on  each  other  with  mutual  awe  ana  admu^tion.  Hannibal  in  vain'strovc 

to  procure  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 

answered  him  with  pride  and  disdain ;  and  thearmies  prepared  for  battle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful ;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 

i^otwiUiJBtanding  the  skill  of  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed.   The  latter 

m  40,000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 

conclude  a  fatal  peace.    Carthage  was  nearly  ruined.    As  to  Hanni- 

»4)  he  survived  this  battle  several  years ;  but  being  hated  and  hunted 

by  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  the  unjustifiable  act 

of  aoicide,  so  common  in  ancient  times. 

I^  us  i^lieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,"  said  he,  "  by  closing 
the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man."  He  died  at  70  years  of  age,  at  the 
<^t]rt  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  second  Punic  war  ended 
with  the  battle  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201. 

,  14.  The  Roman  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.    Other 

Jctpries  over  other  enemies  attended  the  arms  of  the  republic. 

^iip  king  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 

™nimu8  in  Thessaly,  197  years  B.  C.    The  Gauls  received 

wnc  signal  oveithrows. 

jlThe  war  with  Philip  iscaHed  the  first  Alacedonlan  war,and  waster- 
^S*^  by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
JJ*"?»m[  year  of  the  contest  The  second  Macedonian  war,  which 
^^wnated  the  monardiy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  to  Greciail 
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16.  Fife  yean  afberwaidByor  192  years  B.  C,  commencflt 
the  Syrian  war,  under  AntkchoB  the  Great.  This  ended  ia 
biB  entire  defeat,  and  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  al 
Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochv 
had  made  encroachments  on  the  Gredan  states,  who  were 
then  called  the  alUes  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouriDg 
wealth  into  Rome,  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an* 


SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considmbly  included  in  that 
of  Rome  and  othornations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.  In  early  times  the  government  was  a 
monarchy,  J^t  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  continued 
such,  excqit  at  Syracuse,  the  monarchy  of  which,  after  60 
years,  was  re-estaUished  in  the  person  of  DiMiysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  th» 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
scene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome} 
by  the  consul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

{  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Ituy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  csaetv^ 
riod  is  unknown.  The  Phcenicians  had  sent  colonies  thither  beW 
Ifae  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  ael- 
Honents  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse^  wbicli 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.       ^ 

The  regal  govenmient  exercised  in  the  yarioos  parts  of  the  idasd) 
haiinff  become  excessiTely  tyrannica],  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
•bolii£ed  in  all  the  cities  held  there  by  the  Gredos.  Dionysius,  how- 
ever, a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  oi 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrice  expeiled  on 
aoeount  of  his  tynmny,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  transmit- 
ted to  his  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detestable  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  tw 
great  Plato;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  tauipt 
him.  He  so  provoked  his  virtuous  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  tw 
Jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished.)  by  nuirrying  Dion's  wife  toon* 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Syracuse,  drovetnt 
tyrant  from  his  thron&  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  IfKV 
toe  government  vras  aaministered  with  much  moderation  and  abifity  t 
tool  this  eicellent  sovereign  was  at  last  cradly  murdoed 
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At  his  death  Pionysius  a^n  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  ag^ain 
SriTen  from  it ;  and  aAeralThis  various  fortunes,  it  is  said  he  became 
a  school-master  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  humane  Timoleon,  a 
Qreekf  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  second  fiinishment  of 
this  tj^ant.  Xiinoleoii  was  sent  for  to  assst  the  Syracusans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  them,  he  entered  Syracuse  in 
trimoph. 

Dionysius,  being  unfit  to  rule,  surrendered  himself  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Hmoleon  again  defeated 
ttte  Carthaginians  under  AsdmlMd  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  sub- 
daed  all  the  enemies  of  Syraciise.  After  having  served  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  his 
asithority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement 

A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Maroellus  the  Roman  ccn- 
mi,  laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
eonstmcted  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  he  finally  took  it  Mar- 
edhn,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  orders,  that 
Azchimedes  diould  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbeJin 
study,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  until  a  soldier,  rushing  into 
his  apartment,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  hhn 
to  wut  a  moment  uio^  he  had  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  work- 
ing. The  soldier,  noAnderstanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience^  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  tlhy 
spot  MarceUns  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  event 

SYRIA. 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  ot 
Syro-Medio,  rose  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  312  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
flKMi  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  called  Syria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  Seleucus,  a  distinguished 
and  aUc  officer  in  the  empire,  revolted,  and  made  war  upon 
Antigonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus 
I'Ciinained  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
new  kingdom,  after  him,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Se- 
Wocidffi. 

§  Syria  was  first  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Aram,4he  voun^est 
•on  of  Shem.  The  kings  of  this  country  were  little  known  till  the  time 
^  Alexander  the  Great,  except  what  is  related  of  them  m  the  Bible, 
nadadezer  made'an  unsuccessful  war  against  David.  Benhadad  was 
"HW  times  defeated  by  Ahab  and  Ahaziah.  A  few  other  particulars 
w«  related  of  the  Syrian  kings,  till  Syria  was  made  a  province  of 
™c  Assyrian  Empire  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  defeated  and  slew  Re- 
^  the  king  of  Syria,  m  battle. 

18.  The  second  and  last  division  of  Alexander's  empire 
VU8  foxmerly  mentioned.    Seleucus  who  retained  Syria,  to 
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which  other  possessions  vere  added,  made  war  upon  Lj'sf- 
loachus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.  Lysh 
inachus  wai  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  Au 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  by  Ptdemy 
Ceraunus,  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Macedon. 

§  Of  the  Seleuddie,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  following  epitome  may  be  given.  Antiochus  Soter,  or  the 
saviour,  succoeded  the  conqueror.  Of  this  Antiochus  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father's  wives, 
a  young  and  beai^ul  woman,  to  suCh  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  death. 

His  physician  discovering,  from  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  the 
sight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  known  to  Seleucus  the  father.  From 
affection  to  the  son  ne  renoimced  Stratonice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage.  280  B.  C. 

Antiocnus  Theos,  or  the  God,  invaded  Eg3rpt.  I>uring  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  Parthians,  who 
founded  a  new  kingdom.  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and  married  his  daugh« 
tcr  Berenice,  afler  repudiating  his  wife.  The  king  of  Egypt  bein£ 
dead,  he  took  back  liis  former  wife,  who  poisqgj^  him,  Berenice,  em 
her  son,  261 B.  C.  .^  - 

After  the  reigns  of  fieleucus  Callinicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re 
spectlng  whom  nothing  remarkable  took  place,  Antiochus  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne.    He  was  at  first  engaged  in  subduinff  some  of 
his  revolted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  Paruiia,  Hy^ 
cania.  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  some  placet 
there,  an  embassy jvas  sent  by  the  Romans,  desiring  him  to  desist 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which  has  been  partioh 
larly  detaued.  In  this  attempt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Gieeoa 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  him,  and  being  closely  pursued  by  Sdpio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  in  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  conditk>i]s 
of  peace  was  the  delivery  of  his  son  Antiochus,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans. 

Seleucus  Philopater,  who  was  left  by  his  fether  to  gav&m.  Syria, 
during  his  absence,  next  ascended  the  thrOne,  187  years  B.  C.  ifis 
jfeneiil  Heliodoru^  in  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
Its  treasures,  was  repulsed  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  rigorously  chas- 
tised. He  poisoned  Seleucus  afler  his  retiurn. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  son  who  was  delivered  9S  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans,  and  exchanged,  after  chastising  Heliod  jrus,  eained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  175  years  B.  C.  In  attempting  to  reduce  Egypt 
under  his  dominion,  he  was  stopped  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
obliged  him  to  return. 

Incensed  at  this,  he  vented  his  raffe  against  the  Jews,  took  Jerass- 
lem,  slaughtered  40,000  persons,  and  made  as  many  prisoners.  The 
lewfl^  however,  revolted,  and  wider  Judas  Maociteus  d^Rntted  sev^ 
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bI  of  his  generals.  These  wan  will  be  detailed  in  the  history  of  tha 
lew&  Antiochiis,  in  attempting  to  extenmnate  the  Jews,  perished  in 
gnat  tonnenta. 

Antiochiis  Eupator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  witii 
die  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  period, 
ifaiDdtiDed  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 

this  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  whicii  was  mani* 

fefited  towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 

them  the  freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex- 

Td  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year, 
their  dependent  state,  they  liad  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  proeperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successoTS,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexander, 
^,  in  general,  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
the  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judca,  324  years 
B.  C. 

{Harius,  son  of  Q^bb,  lavoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confirmed  ^^B)riyileses.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
Qore  6iToured  thrflfn  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess, 
"om  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment acQording  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah  his 

^l^-^'^^'cr,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls* 

*  t^^  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 

^'V^  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  strange 

Wives, 

,  In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer, 
'[^'wsorded  that  Jaadus,  the  high  priest,  in  his  priestly  attire,  met 
^^l^&nder  the  Great,  and  shewed  nim  tne  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in 
wluchhis  conquest  was  foretold. 

31.  Pruin  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes- 
*^^cily  invaded  and  subdued  by  ihp  Egyptians  and  Syrians, 
^  the  inhabitants  wer$  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse-* 
<pence  of  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  170 
y^us  B.  C.  the  sacrifices  ceased  am<»ig  the  Jews,  and  there 
^cely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
f^ljgious  polity. 

Such  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
^^  Judea,  which  they  gloriously  achieved  under  Judas 
MaccabfiBUs,  166  years  B.  C. 

4  Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  I.,  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Errpl. 
'^'^  advantage  of  the  dienaistance  that  the  Jews  would  not  l^pl 
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on  the  sabbath,  captured  Jarumlem  on  that  day,  and  carried  cdf 
lOOjOOO  persons,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

when  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphva 
six  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  Greek. 
This  translfUion  is  the  celebrated  one  called  the  Septuagint,  877 

Jason,  170  B.  C,  on  false  reports  of  Antiochus'  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  ^with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
hood. Antiochus  (Epiphanes)  irritated  by  the  fiequent  revolts  of 
Ihe  Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treasurea 

AnUochus  having  commanded  the  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,^  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  them  chose  rather  the  loss  of  Hfe ;  among  whom  were  a  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  sons,  who  expired  in  dreadful  tortures.  The  same 
year  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iuiquitoos 
business,  was  killed  by  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon 
tied  into  the  wilderness. 

Judas  Maccabeeus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  j9ed  intg  the  wilder- 
ness, made  war  against  Antiochus.  and  defeated  sevpiul  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  h^  trQtf>s  in  Judea,  took  an 
oath,  tliat  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nfteM^As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  die^  ^Brably. 

In  a  Iraittle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  succo^L  Judas  was  killed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  hign  priest  163  years 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  lulled.  Tne  remain- 
der of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  auo- 
cecding  period,  ♦ 

EGYPT. 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  C.  He  appointed  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  its  governor,  who,  after  the  conqueror's  death,  be- 
gan a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptolemffians  or  Lagidae^ 
3^  years  R  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  now  treated  of,  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  characters. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  great 
Abilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  erected  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria.  He  subdued  83rria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  Lover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  steps 
of  his  father  in  a  great  measure.  He  protects  commerce,  arts,  atid 
sciences,  and  erected  magnificent  builoiings.  Ptolemy  Evergetes^  or 
the  Benefactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  author.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  enrich  his  library. 

Ptolemy  Philopater^  or  Lover  of  hia  father,  a  surname  probat^v 
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giroQ  him  in  derision,  being  suspected  to  have  put  his  fdUier  to  death: 
was  a  cruel  prince.  He  slew  his  brother,  murdered  his  queen,  and 
oidered  all  the  Jews  within  his  dominions  to  abjure  their  religian, 
vhieh  however  they  refused  to  do. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  was  famous  only  for  his 
fieeBb  He  suffisred  every  thing  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Plolemy  Philometer,  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  an  un- 
netessful  war  against  Syria,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  crown  given  to  his  brother  Physcon ;  biU  aAer  Philometer  re- 
fained  his  liberty,  they  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  history  of  Parthia  begins  at  this  era.  Arsacea, 
a  nobleman,  descended  as  eome  think  from  Artaxerxes 
Hnemon,  king  of  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Theoe, 
king  of  Syria  (256  B.  C)  and  founded  the  new  kingdom  of 
Parthia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called 
From  him  his  successors  are  called  Arsacidae. 

{  The  single  province  of  Parthia  was  not  lar^e ;  but  the  Parthian 
empure  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
Persia,  Media,  ai|^everal  other  regions.  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
ject to  the  Medea^Bfwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastly  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  mfse  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator  i 
and  Yus  successoi^ield  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  llieos. 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  in 
(he  world.  For  the  sake  of  war,  they  neglected  agriculture,  trade, 
and  aU  other  callings. 

24.  The  Arsacidae  were  in  general  conquerors,  and  greatly 
extended  their  dominions  from  tin^  to  time.  Mitbridates  I. 
the  fifth  from  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and 
courage.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Elynueaus,  and  extended  his  dominbns  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests. 

CHINA. 

25.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China,  wliich 
commenced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
riz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  emperors.  It  is  called 
^e  dynasty  of  Tcheou. 

The  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  at  the  latter  date,  hsted 
43  years,  terminating  203  years  B.  C.  It  included  four  em- 
ptors.   It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Tsin. 

{ Chans  the  fourth  emperor  of  ihe  third  dynasty  was  excessively 
food  of  hunting.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  sport,  he  did  incaleulabla 
aamage  to  the  crops  of  his  subjects.  Their  remonstrances  being  un« 
^Nfid,  they  delemuned  to  destroy  hinu   For  this  purpose,  as  bo 
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was  ^imai  tcT  pass  a  large  nver,  on  his  return  from  the  ^ase,  in  « 
IxMtt  which  waited  for  hini,  they  caused  one  to  be  built  ofsuch  con- 
struction as  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  aDO  his  attendants  soon  went  to  the  bottom. 

Ching,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  left  a  monumeiit 
of  liis  power,  which  still  astonishes  those  that  behold  it,  viz.  the  fii- 
mous  wall,  500  leagues  long,  which  separates  China  from  its  north- 
ern neighbours.  He  suppressed  the  tributary  kingdoms,  and  reduc^ 
them  to  their  former  state  of  provinces. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  being  thonght  the 
first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  historical 
writings  and  public  Tecords  to  be  burned,  and  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
to^posterity. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 

1.  Plato,   an  eminent   Grecian   philosopher,   called    the 
Divine. 

2.  Apelles,  the  greatest  of  the  pamters  of  antiquity, 

3.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  most  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators.  ^^ 

5.  .\ristotle,  the  ablest  logician  and  phil^Bier  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  niatnSMitical  science. 

7.  Theocritus,^  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.  Zeno,  the  ifounder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy. 

9.  Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  born  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name,  Aristocles,  was 
changed  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 
groves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
illustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  part 
of  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innocent 
pleasures  and  amusements.    He  died  hi  his  81st  year,  about  348  B.  C. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  in  the  form  of  a  . 
dialogue,  except  twelve  letters.  The  ancients  and  even  the  leam^ 
modems  have  highly  respected  and  admired  the  writings  of  this  great 
philosopher,  lliey  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  singular 
elegance, melody, and  sweetnessof  expression.  Amongother  truths^  he 
maintained  by  many  powerful  arguments  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

2.  Apelles  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  suffer  no  other  to  draw  his  picture.  His 
Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Augustus,  and  place<) 
m  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustained  some  injury 
whidi  no  artist  could  repaur.  He  wrote  sopoe  pieces  which  wera 
fKtant  in  the  age  of  Plioy. 
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(kie  of  his  pictures  of  Alexander  exhibited  the  conqiieror  vilh  a 
thonderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  akiU 
aonl  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexanders ; 
one  invincible,  ibe  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitable,  the  produo- 
lioD  of  Apeiles.    llie  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear. 

3.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  355  B.  C.  At  the 
ajpeof  ten  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  early 
Mowed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
vided  Asia,  as  has  been  already  desmbed,  defeating  Darius  in  three 
great  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
ing his  conquests  over  a  part  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  at  Babylon,  where  he  died  m 
hiB32d  year,  from  excess  in  drinking,  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  himianc,  liberal,  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  With  many  valuable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been  the  scourge,  by  being  the  conqueroi 
of  the  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised.  The  latter,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alex-, 
ander  vras  dead.  He  vras  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  ^1  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
after  any  act  of  widudness,  appeared  to  be  stung  with  grief  and  re- 
morse. ^B 

When  one  of  hisSRers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
d  history  which  the  officer  had  copi posed  of  his  wars  with  Poms, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  saying,  ^  What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  Are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  false* 
hood  r\ 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while 
It  roiaht  be  in  a  degree  palliated^  sliewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re- 
gret for  a  wrong  action.  Clitus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  they 
were  both  heat^  with  wine  and  passion.  Tlie  monarch  after  bear- 
ing the  abuse  for  some  time,  ordered  Chtus  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
presence. 

Tliehtler,  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  invectives. 
Alexander  giving  loose  to  his  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
^As  so  Immediately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
■houi  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  by  his 
friends. 

4.  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
And  his  guardians,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  squandered  his 
pTo^rty,  and  neglected  his  education.  He  was  therefore  indebted 
to  his  own  industry  and  application,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind. 

By  unwearied  efforts,  'and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles, 
vicn  as  weakness  of  the  lungs,  difiiculty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
couth habits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  orator  in  the  world, 
^^t  he  might  devote  hhnself  tiie  more  closely  to  his  studies,  he  oon  • 
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lined  himself  to  a  retired  cave,  and  shaved  half  of  hia  head,  so  ttal 
he  could  not  decently  appear  in  public 

His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  oountr  j- 
men  agamst  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Alex- 
ander, and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  country.  When  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  himself  from  fiaUhig 
into  their  hands,  m  his  60th  year,  B.  C.  322. 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  pliilosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals, 
slept  little,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious.  That  he  might  not 
oversleep  himself,  Diogenes  Laertius  teUs  us.  that  he  lay  al  wa3rs  with 
one  hand  out  of  the  l^,  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  which,  by  its 
falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differe(l  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  length  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiment.  "  I  entered  this^orld  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  pertiu-bajfl!^.  Cause  of  causes, 
pitjr  me !"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  afflued,  he  hardly  die<( 
m  it.    His  death  occurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about 
300  years  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  music 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems,  with  demoii8tration& 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  maUie- 
matics. 

7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  Syracuse  in  Siciljfr,  282  years  B.  C.  lie 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which  30  Idy- 
lia,  9m  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
admired  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity. 

He  excelled  in  pastorals.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  rosli- 
city  of  nature,  though  sometimes  speaking  on  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
sakl  he  wrote  some  mvectives  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 

6.  Zeno  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  In  early  life  he  followed  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwreckea,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  Xenophon,  mi 
80  captivated  was  he,  that  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
loflophy. 

Beoommff  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  length 
opened  a  fdiool  in  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  poieh, 
NiGf«ek  culled  tftoa.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  but  hp  life  w^ 
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an  example  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  He  taught  phxloeopby  48 
Tears,  and  died  in  his  9Bth  year,  B^  C.  264.  A  stranger  to  diseases  and 
mdiqxffiition,  virtue  was  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  sieee,  by  MaroelloL 
he  constmcted  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  Koroan  ships,  and 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  classes  are  supposed 
to  have  been  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing  their 
eflect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot 

He  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  place,  206  B.  C.  by  a  soldier,  who 
WB8  ignorant  of  his  character^  and  whUe  the  philosopher  was  engik 
ged  in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant 
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J%e  period  of  the  civil  war  between  Maritis  and  SyUa^ 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  146  years 
JB.  C  to  the  first  campaign  of  Julius  Coisar,  80  years 
B.  C 

^  ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  period,  as  weD  as^  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perty begins  with  the  affairs  of  the  Romans — a  people,* 
already  possessing  vast  power  and  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  in  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

Fdttowiftg  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  light  upon 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Cartilage,  the  most 
formidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B.  C.  The  war,  of 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  w^ere  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  at 
ft  fiivourable  juncture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
^  a  war  wit^  another  power. 

Carthage  fell,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  its 

inhabitants,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  the 

extinction  of  the  Carthaginian  name. 

J^When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha- 
fWuis,  who  had  su£fered  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  the 
Jdea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans'.  They  therefore 
"ent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible. 
"Hie  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 

A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  sought  in  vain  to  avert  the 
^tireatened  evil  The  demands  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  were 
>Q  tbe  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  promise  implicit  obedience,  and  to  send  900  hoBtages  as  a  security 
for  thei)r  future  ffood  conduct  The  promiae  was  given,  and  the 
Carthaginians  yielded  up  their  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

They  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  ail  their  arms ;  tUs  order  was 
also  obeyed :  and  to  consummate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  miffht  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani- 
piously  that  if  they  could  not  save  their  capital,  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  effect  hnt 
little,  although  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Thdr 
women  cut  off  their  lon^  fine  hair  to  he  twisted  into  cords  for  bows ; 
they  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced ; 
many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 
soldiers  slain  in  the  various  attacks.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  somc^ 
that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  afiairs  of  the 
Carthaginians  declined  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  oflf  thSr  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  j;ut  topieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  tlie  walls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers. After  this  he  broke  through  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city, 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  templ^  and  public  buildings^ 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  aad  citadet 
to  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  set  fire  to  the  t§mples,  and  rushing  into  them,  perished  in 
the  fiames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautiful  city  destroyed^ 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  days,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  the 
Romans  gave  away  ihe  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  afLer  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C. 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spant),  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle  ;  but  three  years  after  this  defeat,  Numantia,  the  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  ami 
the  hibabitants,  to  escape  falling  irto  the  bands  of  these  cruel 
conquerors,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  all  of  them^perisbed  in 
the  flaiTies.  *  Thus  Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  B.  C. 

§  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  there 
had  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  lairted  9  years. 
Fftbius,  who  was  sent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  oat 
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of  tile  leaders  of  the  Spanish  forces,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Lositania. 

The  rererse  which  the  Romans  met  with  in  the  contest  with  Nmnan- 
tia,  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  fh^  uum- 
ber  irere  conquered  hy  4000  Numantines.  llie  consul,  *Mancinu«,  was 
recalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain,  who  restor^  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soon  defeated  the  Numantines,  who,  being  reduced 
io  the  last  extremity,  perished  as  above  described. 

3.  Rome  at  this  tinie,  (133  B.  C.)  was  beginning  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attains,  king  of 
Pergainus,  having,  by  his  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heiTB,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed 
that  the  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  This 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
killed. 

About  twelve  yeare  afterwards.  Gains  Gracchus,  brother  to 
Tiberius,  having  opposed  the  senate,  and  become  popular  and 
powerful,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  some 
liots,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
fcUing  into  his  liands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
BSBistance  of  a  servant. 

i  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
cafla<(,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve 
childi^n.  The  following  circumstance  places  her  character  in  a  very 
&Toarable  light.  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  her,  who  prided  herself 
much  on  her  jewels,  and  after  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
«eehers  in. return.  Cornelia  waited  tiU  her  sons  came  home  from 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  "•  Behold,  madam, 
these  are  my  jewels." 

The  interference  of  Tiberius,  her  elder  son^  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  rich.  At  a  public  meeting  he  chancea 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downiall  im- 
iD^diately  Said  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  in  the  uproar 
that  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 

At  his  death,  the  populace  placed  his  younger  brother  at  their 
head.  Cains  Gracchus  was  only  21  at  this  time,  and  had  lived  a  liita 
of  great  retirement,  yet  he  did  mudi  good,  and  caused  many  useful 
*^to  be  passed.  He  was  temperafle  and  simple  in  his  food,  and  of 
ui  active  and  industrious  disposition.  His  love  and  respect  for  his 
lather  were  reraarliable.  At  her  request  he  withdrew  a  law  he  much 
^wed  to  have  passed :  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
^^>^^erected  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  this  inscription, 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  a  trioute  honourable  to  both 
Parent  and  children.   . 

""Rte  tumults  attending  the  attempts  of  the  Gracdii  to  remove  the 
^onruptionsof  the  higher  orders  at  tiieir  expense^  were  a  prdude  to 
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Iboae  drfl  diaofden^  wliidi  now  rqndly  iiUcnred  lofbeeodol  ftm 
comiMMiuweahh. 

4.  The  Ronmoi,  though  oormpi  at  home,  slill  displayed 
their  Takar  abroad.  Bisides  aooie  small  states  which  they 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east,  they  defeated  Juguitha, 
king  cf  Nuiuidia,  about  this  time.  The  war  with  him  com- 
menced 111  years  R  C,  and  was  finidied  und^  Marius  106 
B.  C.  The  aHiseqwaice  to  Ji^mtha  was  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom and  life. 

AAor  an  engagement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
army  were  slain,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  pnaoner,  and 
the  senate  finally  condemned  him  to  be  starred  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jii?urtha*s  own  conduct  occasioned  his  calamity, 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty. 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  consul  was  leader  at  fost,  but 
Marius  found  means  to  supplant  him,  and  to  succeed  in 

command. 

Jl  Jagurtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  BfassiniaBa,  that 
ed  against  Hannibal,  sought  to  nsorp  the  crown  of  Nuniidja,  by 
destrfying  his  caosins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  sneeeeded  in 
mmdarinff  the  elder  brother ;  and  the  yoimger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Bome,  feued  of  suooesB,  since  Jngmtha  bribed  the  senat^  who  ds- 
creed  to  him  the  soTereignty  of  ban  the  kingdom. 
.  He  then  made  war  upon  his  ooosin,  and  finally  pot  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  being  excited  by  tb» 
-oondnct,  the  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  him  to  R<MDe^  to 
answer  for  his  perfidy.  He  acoordingiy  went  thither,  and  pleadinc 
his  own  cause  in  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  iavour  of 
flie  senate. 

A  repetition  of  his  base  oonduct  in  reference  to  his  eoosin,  drew 
upon  him,  however,  the  veageanee  of  the  Romans.  Metellus  was 
sent  against  him ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  years,  Jogurtha  was  o¥e^ 
thrown  in  several  battles,  so  that  he  was  forced  tonegociate  a  pcacei 
The  negociation,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

Metdlus  had  very  much  broken  the  strength  of  the  Numidian 
king,  before  Marius  succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  by  his  arts 
obtained  the  consulship,  Bfarius  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  putting  aa 
end  to  the  war.  Thisman  was  the  glory  md  the  scourge  of  Roxa^ 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  fpd  inured  from  infancy  to  pemnr 
and  toiL  His  mannen  were  as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  ibibi^ 
din«. 

He  was  thus  prepared,  however,  to  become  a  great  general  His 
■lature  was  extraordinary,  his  strength  InoomparaMe,  and  his  bravery 
imdannted.  Wiien  he  entered  the  ooontry  of  Jugurtha,  he  qui^T 
made  himsdf  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remained  to  the  latter. 

Boecfaui^  kin^  of  Mauritania,  at  firrt  awHinfcd  this  prince,  but  lSn^ 
lag  at  length  for  his  own  crown,  and  underatanding  that  UieRoiDana 
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would  be  satisfied  with  the  delivery  of  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  he 
resorted  to  this  treacherous  measure,  and  the  Numidian,  dragged  in 
cbaiiis  to  Rome,  experienced  the  fate  above  recorded. 

5^  After  a  short  war  with  the  Teutoiies  and  Cimbri,  of 
whom  severed  hundred  thousands  were  slain  under  Marius^ 
the  Romans  fell  into  a  contention  with  the  allied  states  of 
Italy.  This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
tn  the  part  of  the  states,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  war  ended  in  an  allowance  of  those  rights,  to  such  of 
the  allies  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  tha 
fives  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  ablest  generals,  on  both  sides. 

6.  Following  this  was  the  commencement  of  theMithridatic 
War,  89  years  B.  C.  Sylla,  who  had  distinguished  hunself  in 
the  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Mithridates,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  measure  was  the  foundation  of  those,  dreadful 
iissensiona  by  which  Rome  became  soon  distracted. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years,  Sylla  greatly  humbled  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  thai  time  re- 
turned to  Rome,  burning  with  revenge  against  bis  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

§  Mithridates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  whose  dominion 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadoeia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon, 
and  all  Greece.  He  was  able  to  bring  260,000  infantry  into  the  field, 
and  50,000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariot*, 
and  in  his  port  400  ships  of  war. 

The  Romans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
tence,  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.    Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
fioon  had  an  oppotunity  to  acquire  fflory  by  his  arms. 

This  general  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
jas  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere } 
ne  loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more ;  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de- 
aired  to  please  all  the  world.  H^rose  by  degrees  into  oJSiee,  and 
■oon  eclipsed  every  other  commander.  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  appointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest, 
Mithridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  doiiiin- 
^ns,  to  be  slsdn  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pose Sylla.  Archelaus,  however,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  the 
iosB  of  an  incredible  number  of  his  forces. 

Another  battle  followed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recovered 
^  the  countries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mithridates  $  so  that  both 

I. 
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Mities  desired  a  ceasatioB  of  arms,  Mithridates  on  account  of  hki 
109868,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  designs  against  Marius. 

7.  Before  much  prepress  was  made  iii  the  Mithridatic  'war, 
the  coDtention  between  Mahus  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  yeam 
B.  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  r^sed  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  found  his  anny  well  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  leader  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  and  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  fix>in  the 
city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  his 
zealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  their  ene- 
"tnies,  they  assumed  the  consulship.     But  Marius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  died  a  few  days  after ;  and  Cinna  at  no  great  inter 
val  followed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

$  After  Sylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  to  the  city, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  aj^ainst  Mithridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for- 
midable rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Cinna. 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter 
prising,  had  sufficient  influence  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  ood- 
tend  against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Marius^ 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  tne  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  promised  liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  wen 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Marn 
lis  died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  anna,  be 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  "unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leaders^ 
gave  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  him, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived a  native  master.    A  most  dreadftil  massacre  and  pio- 
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scriptiou  followed,  in  which  Sylla  designed  to  exterminata 
every  enemy  he  had  in  ludy. 

}  The  army  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  by  young  Marius,  son  of 
Cains,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  was 
Jess  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misfortunes,  however,  happen* 
k^  to  the  forces  of  Marius,  they  soon  yielded. 

A  large  hody  of  the  Samnites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  in  the  interesi 
of  Marius,  had  cairied  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  Sylla  found  himself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuouslv  in  death.  Sylla 
now  became  undi^^putcd  master  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  together  with  an  unnum 
bered  multitude  of  the  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  d^ath.  This 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private  injuries, 
and  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  took  place. 

9.  Such  violence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
monstrous  oppressions.  This  dictatorship  commenced  82  years 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  tliree  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  republic  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  Avithout  a  rival  in  authority, 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government.  Every  Uiing  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven- 
geance. The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pros- 
pect of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
show  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Sylla  laid  down  tl\e  dictatorship.  The  step  was  imac- 
countable,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever' remained  hidden 
from  mankind. 

§  He  retired  in  safety.  Of  all  that  great  multitude  which  he  had  so 
often  insulted  and  ternhed,  none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  reproach 
or  accuse  him,  except  one  young  man  who  pursued  him,  with  bitter 
invectives,  to  his  own  door. 

Sylla,  without  replying  to  so  low  an  adversary,  turning  to  those 
who  followed, observed,  "That  this  fdlow's  insolence  would,  for  the 
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future,  prevent  any  man's  la3ring  down  an  ofBce  of  such  supreme 
authority." 
Retiring  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  tran* 

Suillity  and  social  happiness,  if  such  a  wretch  could  enjoy  either,  he 
id  not  long  survive  his  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease — a 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of 
which  wasj  '^  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  good  to  his 
friends,  or  mjuries  to  his  enemibs.** 

SYRIA. 

10.  The  affairs  of  Stria,  under  the  Seleucidse,  or  succes 
Bors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  in  a  very  un- 
prosperous  state.  A  succession  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  wh<»n 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them,  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
years  B.  C. 

§  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  Seleucide  of  the  pre* 
sent  era.  The  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  who 
reigned  five  years,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Tryphon  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  four  years. 
He  was  at  len^h  killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerundem,  and 
obliged  it  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason* 
able  conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  By* 
rian  empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraates^ 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  and  pik 
them  into  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  resolved  on 
their  destniction,  and  massacred  them  all  in  one  day.  lududing  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antiochus  Gryphus,  who  reign- 
ed 29  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Gryi^us;  and 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  having  suffered  so  long,  and  so  severely,  under  the 
turbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to  exclude  them 
from  the  throne.  'ITiis  they  accomplished  by  sending  an  embassy  to 
Tigranes,  and  inviting  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty. 

Tigranes  complied  with  their  request,  and  swayed  the  Syrfan 
sceptre  18  years  in  perfect  peace.  En^^aging  afterwards  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  Lucullus  the  consul  defeated  him,  and  took  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta,  60  years  B.  C. 
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kfba  thifli  Antiochus  Asiaticiifl,  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  kings  o 
Syria,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Lucullus,  and  reigned  peace- 
ably for  I  he  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Sjm  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

« 

11.  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Je\^  under  the  Maccabeea 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  availed 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  established  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Wny,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  govem- 
i&ent,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  many  valuable  qualities,  135 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asraonean  dynasty,  which  continu^  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

{  Concerning  Hrycanus  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
on  several  of  &e  defenceless  cities  of  S3rTia,  and  thus  accomplished 
*  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  from  tne  oppression  of  Syria, 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  turned 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea..  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  that  reigned  after  H3rTeanns,  it  is 
ncotdeA  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty ;  that  his  mother  claiitiing  a  right  to  the  sove- 
^pignty  by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus'  will,  was  barbaiDusly  starved  to 
death,— and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 

This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
^^  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  efSected  the  conquest 
of  Iturea.  His  successes,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  sick- 
nesB ;  and  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treatment  oT  his 
votber,  produoea  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  speedily  closed  his 
Wicked  life  and  reign. 

La 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  ruk 
of  the  Ptolemsean  dynasty.  The  nation  increased  in  mag- 
nificence and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemiesr 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disturbed  by  many  plots  and  in- 
surrections, which  arose  between  the  different  states  over 
fvhich  the  princes  had  dominion. 

These  states  were  so  nimierous,  as  at  one'  dme  to  include 

33^3  well  peopled  cities. 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  tliis  period,  viz.  Physcon,  we  remark,  that 
he  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  corpulency ;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  This  was  changed  by 
his  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies  who  swiped  the  Egyp- 
tian sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  young  prince,  and  gave  free  permission  to  the  foreigners  who 
composed  lus  guard,  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  T^at  wealthy  city  was  accordingly  stript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeopled  by  strangers  whom  he  hfui  invited  thither. 

These,  and  many  other  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  most  bru- 
tal oi  mankind.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother, 
Cleopatra,  however,  contrived  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place  his  bro- 
tlier  Alexander  on  the  throne.  The  latter  retained  the  title  of  king 
18  years.  After  his  death,  Lathyrus  re-assumed  the  government. 
*  To  Lathyrus  a  most  inhuman  action  is  attributed,  in  his  war  with 
Uie  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion.    Having  taken  up  his  quarters  after 

victorious  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Jitdeia,  he  caused 
til  the  female  and  infant  inhabitants  to  be  murdered,  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs  to  be  put  into  boiling  caldrons,  as  if  he  designed  to  make 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wished  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
representing  their  enemies  as  cannibals. 

PARTHIA. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arsacidee,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces..  This  empire, 
which  was  greatly  extended  at  one  time,  and  which  under 
Mithridates  1.  enjoyed  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  was  soon 
afterwards  considerably  abridged.  The  principal  sovereigns 
during  this  peroid,  were  Phraates  11.  Artabanus  II.  and  Mi- 
thridates n. 

§  Phraates  XL  when  preparing  to  invade  Syria  at  a  certain  time, 
ibund  hunself  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Scythians,  whom 
he  had  called  to  his  assistance  against  Antiochus,  and  to  whom  he 
realised  to  pav  the  promised  sum,  on  account  of  their  not  arriving 
Before  the  defeat  of  the  Syriansr 
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In  order  to  strengthen  his  army  he  enlisted  all  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, who,  following  Antiochus,  were  prisoners ;  but  these  Greeks 
having  been  treated  with  cruelty  during  their  captivity,  resolved  to 
have  revenge ;  and  in  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  the  Scythians, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  attacked  the  Parthians,  cut  their  army 
to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ravaged  their  country.  In  this  battie 
the  Chinese  also  assisted  the  Scythians,  which  is  their  first  appear- 
ance abroad,  'which  history  records.  They  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX, 

t .  Polybiiis,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  Apollodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian. 

3.  Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet. 

4.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consul. 

5.  Sylla,  an  able  general,  eminent  for  his  success  and  cm 
elty  in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus,  a  Uberator  of  the  Jews,  and  father  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybius  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states- 
man, by  his  father,  the  instructer  of  PhUopcemen.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  tlie  war  "of  Perseus,  but  was  taken  and  brought  pri^ 
soner  to  Rome,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polrbius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  proaent  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  Scipio,  he  retired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  died  in  his  82d  year, 
about  124  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  universal  history  in  Greek,  divi-% 
ded  into  40  books,  which  began  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable  history  is  lost.  Five  books,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remain.    It  is  highly  authentic  aiiu  accurate. 

2.  Apollodorus  flourished  about  115  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens,  besides  other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions  no* 
thing  is  extant,  except  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
three  books. 

3.  Lucilius  was  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Aurunca,  and  distinguished 
by  his  virtuous  and  inoffensive  character.  He  is  considered  as  the 
first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Romans,  and  indeed  as  the 
founder  of  satire.  He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
^ne;  he  wrote  with  great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with  much 
^cflity.  and  he  gained  many  admirers. 

Blackwell  says,  that  he  was  ''  a  writer  of  such  keennes  of  temper 
and  flowing  wit  as  fitted  him  to  strike  out  a  new  road,  never  trod  by 
poet  before."  Some,  however,  admired  him  beyond  his  real  meritsL 
Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  ie^  verses  remains.  If  e 
4iecl  at  Naples  in  the  46th  year  of  his  a^e. 
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4.  MariuB  was  bom  of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents,  but  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel  tyrants,  that  Rome  ever  beheld 
during  her  consular  government  He  became  seven  times  consuL 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutones.  and  Cimbri,  who  \¥ere  pre- 
paring to  invade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  the  po^nrer  of 
Sylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  died  B.  C.  86^  after 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  firnmess,  this 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  ysrlio  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  Sice, 
and  without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  M arhis 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

5.  Sylla  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  life.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  under  Marius,  as 
quaestor,  in  Numidia.  He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  ex- 
tent, and  the  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  blood.« 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  died  at  Puteoli  of  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
in  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
of  his  abdication.  He  and  Marius  both  sought  in  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continual  intoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  aAer 
his  father.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.  Qe  was  Ulus- 
trious  by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  of  princes. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  name. 


PERIOD  X. 

TTie  period  of  RomanLiterature,  extending  from  thefint 
campaign  of  Julius  Ccnsary  80  years  B,  C.  to  the  nativUy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROME. 

Sect.  I.  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  had 
greatly  extended  its  dominions,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  uni« 
versal  empire.  Abroad  the  Romans  trimnphed — ^but  at  home 
their  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
finrm  of  public  liberty  remained,  but  the  reality  had  princqnlly 
departed.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  had  post 
tr^ted  mwy  of  their  most  Yaluable  institutions^ 
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Before  these  dissensioofl  were  brofugbt  to  a  cloee,  a  man  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destroy  tiie 
last  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  man  was 
Julius  Ceesar.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B.  C, 
in  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  under  Thermus,  the  prcetor  of  Asia, 
Ijb  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
then  prevailing.  Before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
be  raised  troops  to  repress  the  incursions  of  Mithridates,  and 
vas  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  of  the  eastern 
provinces  from  his  grasp. 

{  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seek- 
ing office  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  successful.  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  p^rosciiptions  of  Sylla,  who  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  Uve,  thoueh  that  t3nrant  dreaded  Cassar's  abilities. 

Cssar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and 
bad  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dnsB.  His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  encaged. 

He  was  in  person  slender,  tall,  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
tbe  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finger 
under  the  nicely  adjusted  curis  of  his  head,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
Ue  assemblies :  this  led  Cicero  to  remark,  ^  that  one  would  hardly 
innguie  t^t  under  such  a  fine  exterior,  there  was  hatching  the  de* 
■tniction  of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  ui  the  common- 
wealth,  we  ^all  have  occasion  to  speak,  m  following  the  order  of 
events. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew ; 
fer  the  terror  of  his  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadfiil  repose. 

Gatidus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difficulties  only  by  arms— 
and  the  War  of  Sertorious,  and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These, 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  years  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
commenced  73  years  B.  C. 

{  Lepidus,  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
^as  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  To  carry  his  point  he  found 
It  necessary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  army  in  his 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array,  to- 
''Mds  Rome. 

Catulus,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  at 
•the  Btilvian  Bridge,  two  miles  from  Rome,  and  gave  him  battle.  Le- 
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pidus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  escaping  into  Sardinia,  soon  died  of 
grief.    His  party,  however,  did  hot  expire  with  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remained  in  Spam.  This  was  Ser- 
torius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marius,  his  equal 
m  courage — ^his  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  from  Rome  by  Sytia, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all,  who  fled  from  Syila's 
cruelty,  resorted  to  him.  Having  gained  the  affections  of  its  warliktf 
inhabitants,  he  resisted,  during  eight  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invaae  Italy,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Spain  quickly 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
from  their  fencing-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  of 
daves  after  them,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  thou, 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  increased  to  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Bpartacus,  their  general,  they 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talked  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  having  assembled 
all  the  forces  in  the  nei^hboiurhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fightmg  bravdy 
to  the  last. 

.  3.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  wars  which  the  Romans  ever  waged. 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  Sylla,  and  conU'acdng 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

liucullus,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  ^nt  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  immense 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm  ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  horn 
his  command,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  die  auspices  of  this  great  general, 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
termmated  about  63  years  6.  C,  with  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

§  Mithridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  during  25  years. 
His  resources  in  wealth  and  soldiers  were  great,  and  his  bravery  and 
talents  were  equal  to  his  rewurces.  The  I&man  general  with  whom 
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be  had  finaUy  to  contend,  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him,  in  every 
respect  Pompey  had  .already  become  a  favourite  hero  of  the  Rcf* 
mail  people. 

lie  had  generally  been  successful  in  his  military  enterprises,  and 
in  tlie  commission  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
war  a^inst  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  equal 
intrepidity  and  skill.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  en* 
tnii^  to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  tlie 
Iiberties*of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  liberties.  But 
though  highly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  da- 
minion.  He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  with  Crassus  for  the  favour  of  the  people, 
as  he  aderwards  fought  against  Cassar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested  his  qualities  as  a  general 
He  first  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates.  But 
these  were  refused ;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  array  from  the  wrecks 
of  lus  former  power,  was  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia.  In 
this  project,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flee. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Euphrates.  .  It  was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engaige,  it  is 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  lengthened 
their  shadows  so  much,  Uiat  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  their  ar- 
rows at  these,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss ;  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro- 
man array  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  after  wan- 
deiing  through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
sisting on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  containing  Sie  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  Uiis  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
still  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  tlie  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
jected, ^he  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  being  apprized  of 
his  intentions^  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuse  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 
leave  to  depart,  with  offers  of  ihe  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  hink 
The  inonster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  the  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
«oulde3cpect 

.  This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 
5®8 ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 
ueath.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  theur  monarch,  rathar 
man  to  imdergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

4.  After  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nurae- 
vous  and  extensive  conquests,  setting  up  and  deposing  kix^ 
at  his  pleasure.    He  at  length  marched  against  JerusdetUi 
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and  after  •besieging'  it  three  months,  took  it — 12,000  of  its 
defendenj  having  lost  their  lives.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
enjoying  the  most  splendid  triumph  that  ever  entered  its 
gates,  61  years  B.  C. 

J  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  Antiochus,  kiiig  of  Syria,  were  compel- 
to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  peace.  I^om 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thuraeans  and  Arabians,  he 
reducai  all  S3rria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  th< 
holy  things  of  the  place,  he  restored  Hyrcanus.to  the  priesthood  and 
government,  and  took  At.^stobulus  with  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  exposal  the  names  of  15 
conouered  kuigdoms.  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopled,  and  1000 
casUes  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empire  of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  anyDunted  to  near  20,000,000 
of  our  money  ($ ;)  and  Ihe  trophies  and.other  splendours  of  the  pro» 
cession,  were  such,  that  the  spectators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnifieent 
profusion.  The  gloiy,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  w$8 
mcreased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
were  triumphant  abroad,  the  city  was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  m  its  very  bosom. 

6.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patricidn  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (B.  C. 
64)  plotted  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  object  was  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power  ;  and  accordingly  asso- 
ciating with  him  a  niunber  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  liimself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  at^  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tumult  and  insurrection,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  consul,  frustrated  tbis 
horrible  project.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions,  he  secured 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe 
cution,  according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
an  army,  and  coming  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  rq)ubiic, 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were 
given  to  the  sword. 

Cicero,  by  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to  the  most  enviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
nown. 

6.  Pompey,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  sought 
to  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic.  His  contention  was  more 
particularly  with  Crassus,  who,  on  account  of  his  wealtbt 
IkMsessed  an  influence  at  this  time  next  to  that  of'  P(«npey. 
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Ctanr,  w1k>  was  aim  aspiring  after  the  same  dk^Bctku,  i^^ 
to  accomplish  his  obfect  by  uniting  these  rivals. 

This  unicm  he  brought  to  pass,  and  Uius  he  avoided  niakii^ 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  &voQi 
of  both.  From  a  regard  to  their  mutual  friend,  Pompev  and 
Craesus  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Cesar,  ana  thut 
vas  formed  the  First  Triumvirate,  B.  C.  59. 

Cecsar  was  chosen  consul.  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
adivisioQ  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
lu8  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  bis  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  coalition  between  Pompey,  Grassus,  and 
Cosar;  constituted  a  power  distinct  from  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  public  liberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  three 
individualB  prepared  for  their  respective  destinations.  Ceesar. 
however,  previously  to  his  departure,  bad  the  address  to  jmo- 
cure  the  banishment  of  Cicero  from  Rome,  and  thus  removed 
GQe  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  career  of  ambition.  He  ac- 
complished this  object  by  means  of  his  partizans,  particu- 
larly Clodius,  the  tribune,  58  years  B.  C. 

The  prelect  for  this  base  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  Catilme's  conspracy. 
Through  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  with  distinguished  honour. 

{  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  few  Teniainiii|s 
iiberties  of  hjs  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,!! 
aot  of  all  antkiuity.  His  yirtuea  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents. 
He  appeared,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
dsairea  to  unite  in  his  character  incompatible  qualities ;  and  to  be 
thought  not  <n^y  ^e  greatest  orator,  out  the  greatest  jester  in 
Rome. 

b  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  Caesar  had  reason  to  fear  him.  To 
IHroeiiTe  his  banishment  firom  the  city,  he  favoured  the  designs  of 
Gloditts,  who  was  Cicero's  mveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  he  wat 
j^Mned  by  Pompey.  Clodius,  as  tribune^  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
importing  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  citizen  unheard, 
■bould  himself  be  banished.  This  was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
on  Cicero,  m  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catiline. 

Being  impeached  on  this  law,  Cicero  was  banished  400  miles  firom 
l^y,  his  houses  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  his  goods  set 
up  for  sale.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  sentence ; 
^  people  had  ungratefuUy  forgotten  their  benefactor,  and  sixteen 
months  did  he  spend  hi  sontude  and  grief.  He  bore  his  exile  with 
fttatest  inypataiee.         .  u 
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Ponq^ey,  who  had  ooncumd  in  the  bannhmeot  of  C 
length  law  his  mirtake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  pofwer  of 
rttd,  Caeaor.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes,  he  needed  the  aM  of 
Cioero^  and  interceding  in  his  DeiTOttry  procured  his  recall  to  Rome^ 
fi7B.  C. 

8.  GaBsar,  wLo  had  the  gov^nment  of  Trans^-ilpine  Gaul 
and  niyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  bis  country, 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account  In  Gaul.  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  amis.  His 
landing  on  the  British  isles,  and  his  success  in  subduing  the 
savage  and  hardy  nativ*es,  is  a  memorable  event  iu  history. 

His  invasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  B.  C;  and  his 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  country  was  eflected 
at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  B.  C.  But 
the  urgency  of  afiairs  at  home,  delayed  tlie  prepress  of  his 
arms  in  Britain. 

§  Caisar,  in  the  first  year  of  his  government,  subdued  the  Hdvety, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  themsdvea 
in  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  Ariovistus 
at  theur  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The  Belgs,  Nervii,  the  Celtic 
Gaids,  the  Suevi,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were  all  successively 
brought  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  thai 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  Having  obtained  other  advantages 
over  tiiem,  and  bound  them  to  obedience,  he  passed  over  to  the  ooiitK 
nent  during  winter  quarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  sprms. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons,  natnraUy  fond 
of  liberty,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power,  tfut  in 
a  second  expedhton,  Cssar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  but  fled  to  the  foreata. 
Heie^  however,  they  were  unsafe,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  neoesBity 
of  sumg  for  a  peace. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  this  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
hmn^m  life  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  all  that  country  which 
extenos  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German  sea.  It  is  said  that 
he  took  800  cities ;  subdued  900  different  states ;  overcame  3,000^000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  romainder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
how  little  glory  was  there  in  ail  this ! 

9.  The  death  of  Crassus,  which  occurred  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  53  years  B.  C,  put  on  end  to  the 

.  TriumviFfite.  After  this  event,  Csraar  and  Pompey,  whoea 
union  was  far  from  l)eing  sincere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supremei  undivided  dominion.  .  Both  were  extramly 
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fowetM ;  but  Caesar  had  superior  talents,  and  an  invincibla 
anny  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  peopb 
were  also  in  favour  of  Cssar  who  had  woo  them  by  bislioe* 
rality. 

The  strength  of  Pompey  lay  in  the  &vour  of  the  consulsi 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
were  also  at  his  command.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
with  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  tlioee  dege* 
Derate  times,  each  should  be  encouraged  to  expect' the  posses* 
8I0Q  of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contesC  of  plans 
and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  Tha 
msuk  of  dus  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic.  At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessalyi 
Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  in  the  powor 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  proteo* 
tian,  he  was  basely  murdered. 

{  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  goverament,  Caesar  applied 
V)the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  Ctesar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  for  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  services  of  hb  army  in  his  iavour,1ie  began  to  draw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tiie 
eonsuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if  Pom- 
pey would  show  equal  submission. 

But  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,.  was  determined  to  de- 
prive Cnsar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  if 
he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  time. 

Ocsar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  from  his  project, 
jnarched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  GauL  This  boundary  the  Romans 
«)nsidertjd  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with4mpunity,  since  they 
had  flolomnly  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  branded  with  sacn- 
i^e  mid  parricide,'  any  {>eT8on  who  should  presume  to  pass  it,  with 
•»  aiiny,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

At  xhU  spot,  he  f<»r  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoundly  impressed 
^h  the  fearful  consecjuences  which  must  result  from  the  step  he  was 
anom  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
™J  generals,  **  the  die  is  cast,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
phmged  in,  and  with  his  soldiers  soon  yarned  the  opposite  shore. 
-Twror  and  indignation  seized  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  the  news 
^  this  transaction  reached  their  ears.    Pompey  was  not  in  sufficient 
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linroe  16  mM  tii6  enemy,  tt&d  acoordinffly  quitted  the  city,  and  led  hie 
■iddien  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legiona.  Prom  that  place  he 
pained  over  at  length  mto  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consiufl^  and  a 
uirge  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  tim^  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

b&  two  months,  Ossar  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Italir^ 
eaftered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  people.  He 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasures , 
and  havmg  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  liberties 
of  Rome,  and  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  dty,  he  left  it  in  a  few 
days,  ana  set  out  to  take  the  field  against  his  enemies. 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  havuig  possession  of  Spain,  Caesar 
marched  directly  thither,  leadms  his  army  again  over  the  lofty  Alps. 
ta  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  wh<3e  country,  and  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,  wher^  during  his  absence,  he  ban  been  nomi^ 
ftated  dictator.  He  vras  soon  after  chosen  consul  also.  His  dictalOF- 
tfim  he  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  days. 

ui  the  meantime,  Pompey's  preparations  were  such  as  became  the 
eriais  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  soveretgns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supphes,  as  well  as  the  assurancesof  their 
^endship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
SOO  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  commander. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocked  daiily 
around  his  standard ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
his  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cato» 
Pompey's  party  glorying  in  their  numbers  and  stfength,  were  oonfl- 
dent  of  success. 

Gssar,  with  a  courage  bordering  on  rashnesa^  mmiedlatdiy  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  Near  Dyna- 
chium  the  opposing  armies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight.  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  afterwards  led  h»  troops  to  Fbax^ 
salia.. 

Previously  to  this  encounter,  a  circumstance  took  ]>lace,  di^qplayiog 
Ae  lofty  spirit  of  Caesar.  For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Bnm- 
dusium  in  the  night,  by  embarking  in  a  fimerman's  bcMit  at  the  mouth 
Of  the  river  Apsus.  This  he  accordingly  did  with  great  secrecy, 
having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  alave. 

When  they  had  rowed  off*  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
ehanged  agamst  them— the  sea  began  to  rise  in  biUows,  and  the  storm 
iaerrased  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  fisherman,  who  had  lowed 
aU  ni^ht  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  inclined  to  put  back,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  passenger.  At  lengtti,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  too  distant  from  land  to 
hone  for  making  good  his  return. 

in  this  moment  of  despair  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 

commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  C»anr  discovering 

*  himself^  commanded  him  to  row  boldly—"  Fear  nothmg,'*  cried  h^ 

**  you  carry  Cnsar  and  his  fortune."  The  fisherman  was  encouraged 
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to  proceed,  but  the  wind  finally  forced  them  to  make  for  land,  and 

Soun  alter  the  afiuir  at  Dyrrachium,  the  hostile  armies  found  them^ 
selres  oa  the  p^iQs  of  Pharsalia.  Caesar  invited  and  provoked  a 
bttttte,  by  all  the  arts  in  his  power.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
ttgeous  situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indu- 
cing the  enemy  to  follow  him,  that  Caesar  drew  him  from  it 

When  Caesar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  his 
coanteuanee  he  informed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  coma  "^ich 
wiis  to  crown  tlielr  glory,  and  terminate  their  fatigues.  His  forces, 
tnwever,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompey,  who  led  an 
anay  of  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Caesar 
did  not  number, more  than  23,000  men,  onlyiOOO  of  whom  were 
ca^-alry.     But  they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

Awful  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman, 
mingled  indeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  the  world — the  leaders 
were  consummately  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Some.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  ner>'ed.  The  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery. 

The  buttle  commenced  en  the  part  of  Ctesar.  But  tiie  cavalry  of 
Pompey  were  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  Caesar's  men  were 
forced  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
liad  been  ordered  to  discharge  their  javeUns  at  the  faces  of  Pompcy's 
cavalry,  were,  at  this  crisis,  brouglit  up  to  the  engagement.  The  ain- 
g;le  circumstance  of  the  fanner  of  their  figliting  determined  thefiite 
of  the  battle.  Pompey's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  valued  tliemselvcs  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  field  by  the  unusual  mode  of  at- 
tack, and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic. 

The  loss  of  Caesar  was  inconsiderable,  200  men  only  being  slain. 
His  clemency  towards  hi^  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  anny,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gare 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  letters  which  Pom- 
pey  had  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tral, Caesar  commhted  to  the  flames  without  reaching  them,  as  Pom- 
P«y  had  done  upon  a  former  occasion. 

Caesar  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  after 
Pbinpey'a  Hight  instantly  pursued  him.  We  did  liot  however  over- 
take him  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  the  extremity  of 
t|tta^.  His  fall  was  from  the  summit  of  power  to  the  most  abfect 
^l^pendence,  and  it  was  as  sodden  as  it  was  terrible.  Escaping  fhrni 
the  fidd  of  battle,  and  wandering  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  '^mpe, 
tt  ^e  greatest  a^fony  of  mind,  he  finally  fonnd  the  means  of  sailing 
to  Imnob,  where  b^  had  left  his  wife  Cornelia. 

'Rieir  meeting  was  tender  and  distressing  to  the  last  decree.  The 
<^^B  of  her  reverse  of  fortune  had  caused  Conielia  to  moX^  and  for 
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A  eanmknt^  time  lifc  ■ppeawd  Ip  be  m  lin|iii Ami  At 
covering  henelf^  flhe  nn  qoite  tluoBgh  the  city  to  the  8eft«^ 
pey  rooehred  her  withont  npeMng  a  void,  end  Jor  aome  time  erftp* 
ported  her  in  hie  amiBi  with  silent  emniiiih.  When  woids  §ofaBd 
their  way,  the  tendeieat  ej^reeaiona  of  deetion  and  grief  weve  mm- 
tually  ntlered. 

Bttt  it  became  neeeemry  to  flee,  and  aaiiing  to  the  coaat  of  Esypt| 
they  eoaght  the  proteetion  of  Ptolemy,  whoee  fother  had  formenj^ 
found  in  Pompey  a  beneftctor.  Tlie  nuniaters  of  the  lung  wiping 
to  eourt  the  fiivonr  of  Cssar,  baae^  proDoaed  to  receiye  and  then 
murder  their  gue8^a8  he  approachea  me  niore.  lliisdiab^dicaleoiDi* 
sd  prevailing,  Achillaa,  and  Septimiu^  the  latter  l>y  birth  a  itntiMtpj 
irere  appointed  to  cany  it  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  sight  of  Cornelia,  as  Pompey  aroaeto  go 
ashcwe,  sapporting  hims^  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimins  stab- 
bed him  in  the  back ;  when  tne  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fate,  silently  resigned  himsdf  to  it,  at  the  same  time  mudUng  his  ftoe 
ynih  bis  robe. 

Tlie  freai}man  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  burning  the  body  of  his  master,  from  which  the  head  had 
1  een  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  following  inscription  waa 
afterwards  placed :  *'  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
s:carcely  fina  a  grave."  Cscsar  soon  reached  Egypt ;  but  the  head  oi 
Pompey,  which  waa  immediately  presented  to  him,  and  from  whidi 
he  turned  his  face  ui  horror,  informed  bim,  that  he  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  contended  with  him  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  worid. 

10.  War  was  Caesar's  element.  He  found  an  occasbn  of 
gratifying  his  rulmg  passion  in  Eg}'pt  In  a  contest  between 
Ptdomy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  be  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  lEgypi  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamaces^ 
king  of  Pontus. 

$  Cleopatra,  though  sister  to  Ptolemy,  was  nererthelesB  married  to 
lijni,  and  both  jointly  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  charms  of 
her  i)ersoii  were  unequalled,  and  conquering  even  the  conqueror  of 
Ihe  world,  tlicy  engaged  hinl  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable. After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  in  the  com- 
[Any  of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  soon  broke  ofi^  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Pharnaces,  son  (^  Mitnridates,  who  had  seized  upon  Cbal* 
cia  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela,  he 
signally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  ^'  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conqnev* 
ed^"  is  the  expressive  language  in  which  his  report  was  conveyed  to 
the  Roman  senate. 

llr  Leaving  the  scene  of  conquest  in  the  East,  Ccesar  haa* 
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Miod  to  Rome,  where  his  presence  was  greatly  needed.  An« 
taxYi  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  had  created  disiurbancea  which 
Ctaax  only  could  quell.  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  party  of 
Fompey  was  yet  extremely  formidable*  Cseear,  however,  soon 
lesCored  tranquillity  to  Rome. 

But  at  this  time  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Cato  and 
Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania; thither  Csesar  hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 
in  battle,   overthrew  them  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  side. 
Seipioi  ia  attempting  to  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain.     Cato,  confining  himself  in  Utica,  at 
first  thought  of  resisting  the  victorious  Ceesar,  but  finding  his 
fotiowers  irresolute,  he  (lelibei;ately  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
This  event  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  Caesar  returned  in 
inuraph  to  Rome,  45  years  B.  C  By  an  unparalleled  display 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  lil)erality,  he  courted  and 
<^tained  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Almost' 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.     He  was 
rtyled  father  of  his  country,  was  createil  perpetual  dictator ^ 
.  received  the  title  of  emperor,  and  his  person  was  dedared 
sacred. 

\  The  story  of  Cato  is  deeply  tragical.  This  extraordinary  man  dis- 
played at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  When 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Csesar. 
het^solved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfully,  he  came  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  laid  himself  down,  and  witli  deep  attention,  read 
some  time  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of 
hb  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics ;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them,  his  son,  who  had 
eaosed  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  in 
the  most  humble  and  aHTec donate  manner,  to  change  his  resolution  } 
but  receiving  a  stem  reprimand,  he  desisted  (rom  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquillity  returned, 
and  he  cried  out,  "  Now  am  I  master  of  myself."  He  then  took  up 
the  book  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
***ep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  sonje  inq[uiry  of  one  of  his  freedmen, 
respecting  his  friends,  and  then  shuttmg  himself  up  in  the  room 
^one,  he  stabbed  himself;  but  the  wound  not  being  immediately  mor- 
^  with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  he  tore  out  his  own  bowels,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  stoic.  By  this  deed  he  has  blackened  his  char 
"•ctex,  to  all  futurity. 

^2.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  called  Caesar  again  into 
^t  country,  45  years  B.  C.  Two  of  the  spns  of  Pomoey 
were  in  arms^  and  it  was  not  without  severe4lghti(kg  ttiat 
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Geter  eubdued  the  remnant  of  hk  enemies  in  Spain*  He  rej 
turned  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demonstrations  of  the  almofli. 
slavish  homage  of  its  citizens.  ^i 

Finding  himself  in  peace,  he  turned  Ins  attei^tion  more  tha^j 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  lie  affected  greal 
moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi^ 
dently  eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  to  ^ 
good  account.  He  made  no  discriminations  between  h« 
friends  and  foes  :  he  was  liberal  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
ihe  city  witli  magnificeat  buildings,  undeitook  to  level  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  tiie  Poatine  maxshes,  impro- 
ved the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  the  ccdendar,  and; 
meditated  distant  conquests. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  destined  shortly  to 
'^       end.     He  was  susjiected  of  aiming  at  royalty  ;  and  though 
many  of  the  people  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  andj 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.     This  cir^l 
cumstance  urged  60  of  the  senators,  who  were  actuated  bf  { 
(lie  love  of  liberty,  th#ugh  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  also  by  private  resentment,  to  league  together  with 
a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  This  they  accomplished  in  i 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  March,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

§  CaBsar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch ;  and  though  he  might, 
ill  the  first  iastai^ee,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  confencd 
or  allowed  by  the'free  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  kiiig 
was  not  to  be  endured..  The  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  C»sar,  of 
rising  from  his  seat,  when  the  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours.  '^ 

From  that  time  it  bejmn  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  about  Ui  tak« 
the  title  of  king.  Wh^er  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  do* 
termined,  though  it  cannot  be  well  conceivea  why  he  should  desirp 
that  empty  honour,  when  he  possessed  the  reality.  The  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  against  him,  was  headed  by  Brutus  and  CassiuB, 
the  one  hip  friend — ^the  other  his  enemy.  Brutus  owed  his  life  to 
the  clemency  of  Caesar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  battle  of  PbB^ 
salia ;  and  lie  was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attachment  to 
the  dictator. 

The  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed,  happened  ud  some  way 
4)r  other  to  be  known  by  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  means  ta* 
ken  to  apprize  Cssar  of  it,  failed.  As  he  proceeded  to  tiie  senate^  oo 
the  day  agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators,  a  slave  hastened  to  csdrry 
hhn  infbnnatkm,  Jmt  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd.  Arte- 
midon%  a  gml  philosopheri  who  bad  discovered  the  whole  plot,  dii- 
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titeMd  him  a  memonal,  bat  Cnnr  gare  it,  with  other  paponi)  tq  0116 
of  his  8eeretarie&  without  reading  it 

As  8OCM1  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  the  oonspirators  came  near  him 
imder  pretence  of  saluting  him ;  ana  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  ttiem, 
pceCenaing  to  sue  for  his  brother^  pardon,  approached  in  a  sui^ljant 

-  posture,  and  so  near  as  to  take  liold  of  the  bottom  of  his  rote,  which 
prevented  Oeaar  from  rising. 

Tbia  waa  the  signal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  sli^htF^,  in  uie  shoulder.  Cssar  instantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  hun  m  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
aP  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
breast.  Tvhite  Cessius  wounded  him  in  the  lace.  Still  he  defended 
himself  ^th  great  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  and  throwing  down 
such  as  opposed,  him,  till  seeing  Brutus  who  had  struck  a  dagcer  in 
his  thigh,  he  yielded  himself  to  his  fate,  fhst  exclaiming  to  his  niend, 
in  a  snbdned  and  languishing  tone,  **  And  you,  too,  ro^  son  .*" 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  robe^  before  fiim,  and  pierced  with  28 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as«uch,  is  to  be  detest- 
ed.   Caesar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dominion  through 
J  rrnan  of  blood.    His  elevation  cost  the  Uvea  of  1,200,000  human  be- 
^  mgs.    WemaybepermittedtoezpresBOur  aUiorrenceof  suchcon- 
^  duet,  and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  j[for  suah  he  possessed) 

-  sboiud  have  b^  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

€'     The  darkness  01  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
^  light— if  it  were  not  so,  Caesar  would  have  been  a  monster.    Besides 
,,■  the  aplendid  endowments  of  his  goniiw,  he  was  distinguisfaed  by 
Ifterahty,  clemency,  and  modesty.     He  always  spared  a  vanquiahad 
enemy;  and  perhaps  no  despKit,  in  his  personal  feelings  and  private 
ff  character,  was  ever  more  amiable.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament 
<^  ed,  that  such  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bition! 

14.  The  death  of  Ceesar  produced  an  unheard  of  crisis  in 

J^  human  aflairs.     There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  Uberty 

was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  irqnr^ 
1!  reviving.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  each 
fj  other.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  sorrow  and  in* 
i^  dignation  among  the  latter  at  the  murder  of  Caesar,  nor  could 
f  the  senate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it 
.«  Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  but 
/^  profligate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Cssar 
Hi  in  the  fi)rum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bloody  robe,  pro* 

4uced  an  electric  effect  on  the  multitudcy  which  was  height- 
1^  ed  to  an  excessive  degree,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  mflam- 
^i  matory  harangue  delivered  by  Anton  v  on  the  occasion.  The 
j,^  coQi^iratm  were  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in. order  to  save  their 
7  fives. 


m 
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At  this  jimcliiie,  (43  B.  C)  a  aeamdtriumviiate  wasfcrni- 
ed,  Qpngistiiig  of  Aotody,  already  mentioned,  LepiduB,  wlu» 
was  immensely  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  sumamed  Au- 
ffustus,  who  was  Ceesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  was  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  they  divided  tlie 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  concert,  they  stipu- 
lated that  all  tlieir  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each 

sociate  who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

6  Lepidiis  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  yeogeance  of  one  of 
colleagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Ludos  \ 
and  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicero. 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitud3S 
of*  worthy  citizens,  were  included  in  this'horrible-  proschption. 

.  15.  The  conspirators  were  not  sufifered  fong  lo  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Ceesar.  Octavius  and  AiiU^if 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  for« 
midable  army  of  100,000  men,  c(»nmanded  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Philippi,  42  yean 
B.'G.,  which  (idclded  the  fete  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Ootavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  fiir  Octa* 
vius  was  destitute  not  only  of  mSttary  talents,  but  evai  of 
personal  bravery. 
'The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Romaa  liberty.  The 
republican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Caa-' 
sius,  its  leaders,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  only  by  a; 
voluntary  death. 

§  Hie  lofls  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occasionr^ 
ed  principally  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  his' 
part,  had  been  victorious. — Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  have  been  relievea  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himsdf  to 
be  killed  in  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  body 
of  Brutus's  cavalry,  who  was  approaching  him,  for  that  of  the  enemy.. 

When  Brutus  was  informed  of  the  defeat -and  death  of  Cassius,  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  whom 
he  called  "  the  last  of  ^  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  Antony  offered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attempt  to  starve  his  ene* 
my ;  he  probably  might  have  done  it 

Tlie  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  ursfed  a  battle,  nor  would  they 
submit  to  a  refusal.  Alter  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  Brutus  took  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resolution  to  conquer,  but  some  unhappy 
movement  of  a  part  of  his  troops  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
tf  1  was  lost.  He  followed  the  fate  of  Cassius. 

Retiring  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy,  with  Strato,  his  master  ^ 
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«atoi7,  he  requested  the  latter  to  put  an  end  to  his  liic.  Aflermuch 
solicitation  Strato  reluctantly  assented,  and  averting  his  face,  pre- 
«irted  the  sword's  p«nt  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
immediately  expired. 

!  Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
]ippi  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  aflbrded,  would  have  been  of 
U(de  serrice  to  the  combatants,  since  he  possessed  neither  skill  nor 
(^urage.  He  had,  however,  gained  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
the  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  his  relation- 
*ip  to  Csesar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  persomu  appearance,  and 
fteooraplishments.  These  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepossessing. 
He  was  destined,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  be  much  more  successful 
tfaan  the  other  Triiunviri,  and  even  at  length  to  place  himself  at  Uie 

i    hnul  of  the  empire. 

I       16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  established  upon 
I   the  ruios  of  the  commonwealth,  they  began  to  think  of  en- 
i  joying  tiie  homage  to  which  they  had  aspiied.  liepidus,  how- 
ever, was  soon  deposed  and  banished.    Antony  took  his  way 
I  todieEast,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  time  in  philoso- 
'  phic  retirement,  and  afterwards  passed  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and   giving  away  crowns  with  capricious  insolence. 
While  Octavius,  with  consummate  art,  was  increasing  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and  contriving  the 
means  of  aUaii!Ung  to  supreme  power. 

}  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here^  that  there  were  properly 
mr  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empire.  8ome/time  after  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  shave 
of  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
triumviri. 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octaviuthad  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engaeemen^  through  the  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  Agrippa,  his  friend  and  associate  in  war.  This  event  oe- 
eorred  32  years  B.  C.  Augustus  had  noW  no  competitor  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  save  Mark  Antony. 

.17.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 

to  answer  for  her  disaffection  to  tlie  Roman  cause,  was  caught 

\n  the  toils  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  Ahe  beautiful  queen.  lu 

Us  infatuation  he  ftrgot  ambition  and  empire,  in  devotion  to 

^  object  of  bis  guilty  passion.    Octavius  saw  in  this  mad- 

^V^  the  presage  of  his  ruin. 

On  Cleopatra,  her  lover  had  lavidied  the  provinces  of  the 

vtnpire,  for  which  he  was  dedared  a  public  enemy,  and  as  for 

her  sake  he  had  dhrarced  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius,  tht 
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latter  embraced  the  opportimhyi  which  he  had  eagerly  de> 
sired,  of  declaring  war  againfit  him. 

An  immense  armament,  principallf  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ces being  merely  spectators,)  came  to  an  engagem^it  near 
Acdum,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  31  years  B.  C.  The  ocmflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopatra,  who  attended  Antony,  deserted  him 
with  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement 

Such  was  his  in&tuation,  that  he  immediately  feDowed 
her,  leaving  his  fleet,  which  after  a  contest  of  some  hours^ 
yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius.  The  conqueror  porsued 
the  fugitives  to  Egypt ;  and  the  infamous  Cleopatra  proflfered 
t^rms  to  Octavius,  including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ajotony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  antici- 
pated his  doom  by  falling  on  his  sword.  Cleopatra  also  suon 
after  saw  fit  to  frustrate  the  design  of  Octavius,  which  was  to 
carry  her  in  chains  to  Rome  as  an  ornament  to  his  triiHn|riiy 
by  seeking  a  voluntary  death. 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  a  rivnl,  with  the  gofvenunept 
of  Rome  in  his  hands.  Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  kingdom 
from  immemorial  ages,  from  this  time  became  a  .province  ctf 
Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  will  be  briefly  told  under  the  history  of 
Egypt  for  this  |>eriod.  Antony,  her  lover,  had  few  soperiors  in  war, 
and  ne  was  the  idol  of  his  army.  He  was,  however,  profligate  in  tibe 
extreme,  and  his  infiitnated  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Egypiian 
qneen,  wiiile  it  showed  the  native  strengtii  and  tendemesa  of  his  pas- 
sioBS,  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character  as  a  hero. 
His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  prevented 
the  acauisition  of  universal  empire,  which  he  might  perhaps  hK99 
otfaskwise  obtained/ 

In  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavius.  the  strength  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  H^ere  arrayed  against  each  otAer.  Antony's  lorce 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse ;  while  his  fleet 
amounted  to  500  ships  of  war.  The  army  of  Octaviw  musteied  but 
80,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his  cavalry; 
while  his  fleet  was  only  half  as  large  as  Antony's ;  but  the  ships 
were  fetter  built  and  better  manned. 

TheH<?rtune  of  the  day  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  wasdetenainedrby 
the  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  60  galleys.  Y^  with  this  diminution  m 
the  flMt,  and  with  Uie  abandonment  of  it  by  Antony  himself,  it  fought 
uTith  the  utmost  obstinacy  for  several  hours,  tUl  partly  by  the  esa* 
duct  of  AgrippSi  andpartly  by  the  promises  of  Octavius,  it  submilM 
to  the  eonquertr.  The  land  forces  of  Antony  soon  followed  the-  es- 
ample  <rf  the  navy,  and  yielded  to  Octavius  Hithoqt  strfting  a  Uo«r 
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I  18.  Ttie  Soman  empire  bad  now  become  tbe  kif[esC 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen :  and  Octavius,  now  named 
Aogustus,  holdmg  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 
efl^  the  Absolute  master  of  the  lives'and  fortunes  of  the  Bo 
man  people.  During  a  long  administration  he  almost  effaced 
the  memory  of  his  former  cruelties,  and  seemed  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects. 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  and  genius, 
onder  the  auspices  of  Mecaenas,  his  chief  minister,  who  was 
the  meet  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  history. 

Seventeen  years  before  the  close  of  his  life  and  reign,  ac- 
fXOT^I^ng  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  onr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea — an 
event  more  iniportant  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 

^gurworld. 

^Pfciguslus  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  the  state 

I  luring  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the  government,  the  tern- 
4>Ie  of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevalence  of  general  peace, 
.was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  secona 
Poniewar,  and  only  the  third  time  from  the  building  of  Rome.  It  was 
pgcpely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  human  affairs,  that  ihe 
tnrhpiri|p4^1es9e^  Saviour  happened. 

^llSe  administration  of  Augustus  was  however  fatal  to  liberty; 
thoHjl^  that  circumstance  itsSf  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since 
yiiB^nTuptioQ  of  manners  required  the  most  absolute  re^raint.  Bv 
*umfj9fly  strokes  of  policy ,,he  united  all  interests  and  reconciled  all 
difle^m^  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  familiar 
«p4jMKidcby  that  constitution  which  he  haid  destroyed. 

He  c]9Sa|  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authority 
ever  the^Ho^  I  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manage 
«c  people  J  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
M  fixed  himseii  ip  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
«hoQldrestose  to  Rome  its*  Uberty,  or  retain  his  present  situation.  The 
JKamp|e8,aDd  the  differing  jl^rtunes  of  Sylla  and  Oesar,  were  befcnre 
''^^'v  operated  on  his  ho^pea  and  fears. 

J^Mmfifus  feelings  to  A^rippSj  who  had  assisted  him  in  gaining 
y  emfire,  and  to  Mecaenas,  nis  pnncipal  minister  and  adviser,  the 
^nner  suggested  the  wisdom  of  his  residing  ti— the  latter  dissuaded 
yp  frpinjjilHng  such  a  step.  The  opinion  of  Mecsnas,  as  it  was  on 
toe  w^Mptoore  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
^]^n|i!iphave  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considering  what  was  the 
mption  of  the  times. 

j[h  the  eounseis  of  this  great  minisler,  Augustus  fosterwl 

I'todtbeartstothe  hisAuM  degree^  and  specimens  of  human 

r.  ^-^then  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  among  man- 

pdf  Genius  enjoyed  all  tbe  rvwards  and  all  the  ooosideration  that 

AooQidcUhn. 
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The  authority  which  Augustus  usurped,  he,  from  policy,  accepted 
Duly  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  teif,  and  sometimes  for  only 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  was  regularly  ' 
stowed  upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  which  was  above  all  equality,  generated  ivirtues 
which,  ill  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometim 
condescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  he  de* 
sired  to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  course. 
One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit. 
Augustus,  taking  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  "  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  M 
served  you  at  the  battle  of  Actium." 

This  reply  pieased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person,  and  gained  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  affable,  that  he  returned  tlic  salutations  of  the  meanest 
person.  One  dav  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
so  much  awe,  that  Augustus  was  displeased  with  his  meanness. 
"  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thing to  an  elephant,  and  not  to  a  man : — be  bolder."  ifP 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
history,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.  During  the  whole  of 
it  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  than 
at  extending  dominion.  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general.  Varus,  in  Germany,  v^  H^^Mf^^ 
serious  disaster  which  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  nrtbe 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
in  tne  forests  of  that  couutiy. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Roman  people.  His  wife,  Li  via,  was  an  imperious 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.  Her  son,  TibCltes.  who 
at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  fuftl  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  IMihcd  him 
for  five  years  at  a  distance  from  Ronde.  But  his  daugliter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  tli rough  her  ex- 
cessive lewdness  The  very  court  where  her  father  presided,  was 
not  exempt  from  ncr  debaucheries. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  off  by 
poison,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberius.  The  cmpenpr  was  often 
heard  to  .exclaim,  "  How  happy  should  I  have  been  had  I  nevtsr  had 
a  wife  or  children !"  He  died  during  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
of  adysenter}',  in  lhe76th  year  of  his  age,  after  reignu)g41  ypars,  14  A.  C. 

19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  tlie  history  «f  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  they  were  mostly  swalftwed 
in  the  Roman  empire.    We  can  notice  only  two  or  three, 
these  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  bet 
included  in  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.    First,  Judea  comes  under  review, 


Ik 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
loyal  family  of  the  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  As- 
inoDean  dynasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  settle  tlie  affairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Princfe  of  the  Jews,  and  confened  the  government  of  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  civil  wars  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Ahstobulus,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Ceesar^s)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
eoemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  ordered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  person  of  Hyrcanus, 
the  family  of  the  Herodians  Was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dea. Herod,  called  tlie  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
king  of  tliat  coimtry,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  B.  C*  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

§  Some  lime  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  had  married, 
appointed  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  High  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  muc!i  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  -  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  her  mother, 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero- 
city. At  tlie  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
tobulus and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  in  the  hope  that  the 
infant  Jesus  Christ  would  fall  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  Lagida;,  continued  to  nUe  Egypt. 
Alexander  H.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  tlii? 
period.  Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.  The  intermediate 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy 
Dionysius,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  cwf  the  La- 
gidee,  after  having  ruled  in  Egypt  about  294  years.  Egypt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a, 
PiBBtor  sent  thither  from  Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 
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^Ptolemy  Dionyviin  wasl3yean  old  at  the  time  of  his  fttherV 
deslhg  by  whose  will  he  was  nominated  to  the  succession,  on  cocidi- 
tion  of  ms  marrying  his  sister  Cleopatra,  then  17  years  of  age.  X^e 
Romans  were  appointed  guardians  of  these  children.  Cleopatra 
married  her  brother,  and  they  reigned  jointly,  till,  dissatisfied  witli 
the  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  8yria  ana  Palestine,  where  sbe 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Pelusium,  to  give 
battle  to  the  ministers  of  her  husband. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  have  before  learned,  Pompey,TanquLaiied  at 
PhanHdia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassinated  by  oider 
of  Ptolemy.  Julius  Caesar,  pursuing  his  rival,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  the  queen.  For  a  short  time  they  were  reconciled ;  but 
Ptolemy,  renewm^  the  war  not  long  afterwa^s,  was  defeated  and 
drowned  in  the  Nile. 

Cleopatra  then  married  her  youngest  brother,  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  already  affianced  to  his  sister  Arsinoe.  Him,  however, 
she  soon  poisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  government  After 
the  arrival  of  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt,  and  his  captivation  by  Cleo- 
patra, her  character  became  still*  more  remarkable  for  corrup- 
tion. The  beauties  of  her  person  were  incomparable ;  and  in  polite  , 
learning,  in  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  in  tunefulness  of  voice  in  her  con- 
versation, she  was  as  irresistible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qudities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  manners,  rendered  hor 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

When  sununoned  to  present  herself  before  Antony  for  the  first 
time,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascinating,  that  the  Ro- 
man warrior  rather  adored  than  judged  her.  Every  decoration  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
gracefulness  of  motion.  Holding  Antony  in  the  chains  of  a  baae 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasiure. 

The  profusion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  feasts  was  astonishing. 
Antony  holding  the  wealth  of  plundered  provinces,  with  his  utmost 
<^orts  could  not  equal  the  queen,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  was  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Pliny  occurred. 

Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  50,000i.  upon  one  repast,  caused  one  of  the  pearls  that  she 
wore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valuea  at  the  above  named  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  then  swallowed  it.  She  was  ihen  preparing 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  tiie  addrass 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavius  used  every  eflbrt  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  to  effect  the  death  of  Antony,  by  her  means. 
He  promised  her  his  protection  and  friendship  if  she  would  kill  him. 
This  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  deliver  his 
person  ana  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Antony,  who  had  before  meanly  sought  his  life  of  Octavius,  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  at  fltst 
made  some  faint  and  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance,  and  then  in  his 
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fury  attompted  to  avenge  himself  of  the  queen.  She,  however, 
eiudcd  his  purpose  by  UJiiug  flight  to  a  monument,  which  she  had 
erected  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  a  report  that  she  had  killed  her- 
self. 

Upon  this  news,  Antony  forgot  his  resentment — ^his  former  aflec-, 
lion  rushed  into  his  heart,  and  his  cup  of  calamity  was  full.  He 
resolved  to  follow  her  example,  and  die  a  Roman  death.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  the  news  of  the  queen's  death 
was  contradicted,  and  Antony,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  still 
breathing,  consented  to  be  carried  to  see  the  queen. 

AAer  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  monumert  where  Cleopa- 
tra was,  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  and  fastened  M  him,  a  scene  of 
anguish  and  afTection  was  presented  which  can  sc^/tely  be  conceived. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  died  in  her  arms,  bedewed  ^ith  her  tears,  and 
almost  stifled  with  her  caresses. 

The  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  Octavlus,  and  apparently 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  her,  found  an  op- 
portunity of  poisoning  herself  by  means  of  an  asp,  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  which  instantly  threw  her  into  a  fatal  lethargy. 
In  such  a  miserable  end  were  these  victims  of  guilt  involved. 

PARTHIA. 

.  22.  Under  the  Arsacidfie,  Pa  RTH I A  continued  to  eijjoy  some 
consequence  during  this  period.  Its  principal  sovereigns 
were  Phraates  III.  Orodes  I.  and  Phraates  IV. 

f  Orodes  I.  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Onssua,  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  was  allotted  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  between  him,  Caesar,  and  Pom- 
pey,  53  B.  C.  The  Parthian  armies  were  commanded  by  Surena,  a 
general  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  valour.  Crassus  bemg  led  by 
the  kinff  of  Edessa  into  a  barren  country,  his  army  was  completely 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  and  killed. 

Orodes,  jealous  of  Smrena's  glory,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon 
ifter,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  Pacorus,  his  own 
son,  who  made  great  conquests  in  several  countries,  but  who  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  killed  by  Ventidias,  the  Roman  general, 
prodes,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  became  insane;  but  having  recovered 
in  some  degree,  he  associated  his  eldest  son  Phraates  his  partner  in 
the  throne. 

The  infamous  wretch  first  attempted  to  poison  his  father,  but  that 
.  only  cming  him  of  the  dropsy,  he  stifled  the  old  man  in  bed,  and 
itnudered  all  his  brothers.  When  Augustus  came  into  Asia,  he 
obliged  Phraates  to  restore  the  ensigns  taken  from  Crassus,  and  after- 
J^ips  from  Antony,  and  to  deliver  four  of  his  sons  as  hostages, 
^me  Providence  punished  him^n  a  remarkable  manner,  as  he 
^  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  concubine  and  his  own  aoiif 

18A,C. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 
I'  Lucretius,  a  Bomaq  didactic  poet, 
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2.  Julius  CcBsar,  a  successful  warrior  and  elegant  writer. 

3.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  and  philosoirfiiaB. 

4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  epigranmiatic  poet 

6.  Sallust,  the  first  philosophical  Roman  historian. 

6.  Yarro^  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos,  an  eminent  Roman  historian. 

8.  Yirgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

9.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lytic  poets. 

§  1.  Lncretius  was  early  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  philo- 
sophy. He  embraced  the  tenets  of  Epicnrus.  In  his  poem  of  tha 
Nature  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  His  mas- 
terly genius  and  unaffected  elegance  are,  however,  every  where  cod 
spicuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  hioi,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  rival  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  his  poem  whUe  he  laboured  under 
a  delirium,  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  bis  wife  or  mistress.  He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him 
self,  in  his  44th  year,  about  54  B.  C. 

2.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  son  of  Cains  Caesar,  who  was  descended 
from  Julius,  the  son  of  iBneas ;  m  his  16th  year  he  lost  his  ftther ; 
and  Sylla,  aware  of  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  htm ;  his 
friends,  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  Sylla  wuned 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
CflBsar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  loosely  girded ;  ^  for  in 
him."  said  he,  ^  are  many  Mariuses.'^ 

He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  high  priest ;  after  passing  through  different  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  dected  conml,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pompey  and  Crassos,  that  noting 
should  be  done  in  the  state  without  their  joint  concnrrenoe.  After  hss 
consulship,  he  had  the.province  of  Gaul  assigned  him ;  which,  with 
wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  canryingthe 
terror  of  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

Pompey  now  became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  induced  die  senate 
to  order  him  to  lay  down  his  command ;  upon  which,  he  crossed  the 
river  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  led  his  army  to> 
wards  Rome,  JPoropey  and  all  the  friends  or  liberty  fleeing  bkbm 
him. 

Having  sabdued  Italy  hi  sixty  days,  Cnssr  entered  Rorae^  umI 
seized  upon  the  money  in  the  public  treasury:  he  then  went  t» 
fi^Hun,  wnerehe  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  under  PctiehiL 
Afranlus,  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return,  was  created  dictator,  and 
soon  after  consuL  Leaving  Rome^  and  going  in  seardi  of  Pompey, 
the  two  hostile  generals  engaged  on  the  pudns  of  Pharsalia;  the  amy 
of  Omut  amounted  only  to  28^000  moi,  whSe  that  of  Ponqwy 
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toMNHited  io46fi90i  but  the  ti^efior  generalship  of  thefomierp^ 
fftiled,  and  he  was  vietorknis. 

Making  a  generous  use  of  his  Tictorj,  he  followed  Pompey  into 
Egypt,  mere  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  oountry  trt^ 
bSary  to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  P(Mn» 
pej's  party  in  Africa  and  ^wun.  Triumphing  over  all  his  enenuen^ 
he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperatoi 
md  lather  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His 
engrosaing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  ruling  with  absolute  an* 
ttmity,  created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
^un0t  him,  by  nuMre  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  wa« 
BratBs  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15tb 
of  March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age;  he  at  first  attempt* 
ed  to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intunate  friend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
SS  womida,  Ml  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Gbsbi  ia  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
talents  in  war  and  literature  were  equally  great.  Amidst  his  military 
cnlerpriBea  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
a^iich  remain  except  seven  books  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
wan;  these  are  nrach  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct^ 
nes  of  style.  .He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  whidi 
he  fought,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
have  rivalled  Cicero. 

3.  Marcna  TuUius  Cicero  was  the  fiither  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  greatest  orator  that  Borne  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roium  knightj  and  having  db^layed  promismg  abilities,  his  father 
proeured  for  hun  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  served 
me  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  returning  to  Rome,  appeared  as  a 
pleider  at  tte  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  his  superior 
cloqiNnce,  soon  raised  him  to  notice. 

Havmg  passed  through  the  lower  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 
made  consul  in  his  49d  year.  Catiline,  a  profli^to  noble,  with  many 
dinolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  their  country ;  hot 
air  their  projects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vigilance ;  Catiline  was 
Mealed  in  the  field;  and  Cicero^  at  Rome,  pumahed  the  rest  of  the 
oonapirators  with  death. 

He  received  the  thaidu  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 
w  country  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  refusal  to 
Hf^  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caasar  and  Pompey,  caused  him 
to  be  exiled ;  he  did  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
^"vc^^oyed  when,  after  16  month's  absence,  he  was  restored  withho- 
2°^  to  his  ooontry.  After  much  hesitatk)n,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
P^p^  against  Cnsar;  and  when  the  latter  was  victorious  at  Phar* 
wa  CficeFowas  leconcaled  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  humani- 
^)  DBt  as  a  true  republican,  he  approved  of  Cssar's  murder,  and 
«n»  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antony,  who  iNrtshed  to  sueeeed  hi 


OdariuB,  afterwards  calM  Augnstbs  Cnsar,  Antony,  and  Lntdus^ 
wiDgioniied  a  third  triumvurate^  agreed  on  a  proacription  of  their 
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enemies ;  Octavius  strugrgled  two  da3rs  to  preaeire  Cicero  from  the 
vengeance  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  off  his  nead 
and  right  hand;  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  C 
43,  in  the  64ih  ypar  of  his  age. 

lie  is  to  be  admired,  not  only  as  a  ^reat  statesman,  bnt  as  an  ora- 
tor, a  man  of  cr^niiis,  and  a  scholar,  m  which  united  character,  he 
stands  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4.  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  He  directed  his  satire  aeainst 
Cffisar,  whoso  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hosjtitabiy  en* 
tertain  him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Greek  vrriters,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  in- 
delicate expressions,  tHe  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style: 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  office  of  quaestor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
Ulinarian  conspiracy,  and  the  wars  of  Ju^rtha.  are  extant 

His  descriptions,  harangues,  &c.  are  animated  and  correct,  and  the 
author  is  greatly  commended  for  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.  He 
died  in  his  51st  year,  35  B.  C. 

6.  Varro  wrote  300  volumes,  which  are  all  lost,  except  a  treatise, 
De  Re  Rustics,  and  another  De  Lingua  Latina.  The  latter  he  wrote 
ill  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
taken  by  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  erudition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  28. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  He  utas 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Attlcus.  iJe  possessed  a  most  deli 
cate  taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  works,  but  his 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  expressions.  He  died  25  years  B.  C. 

8.  Virffil  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  about  70  yean 
B.  C.  Having  lost  his  farms  in  the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtaineil  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  through 
fhe  interest  of  Mecsnas.  When  he  showed  this  order  to  the  centu- 
rion who  was  in  possession,  he  nearly  killed  Virgil,  and  the  latter 
eic»ped  only  by  swhnming  across  a  river. 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastorals,  celebrates  the  praises  of  h»  ' 
iQttstrious  patrons.    He  undertook  his  GeOrgics  in  order  to  promott 
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tbeftndyof  agiicoltare ;  and  the  design  of  the  Awidiatlioimfat  to 
lunre  be^  to  reconctle  tiie  Romans  to  a  immarchical  govemmeat 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendahip  of  the  empe* 
rar  Augustus^  and  the  rooet  celebrated  peraonagea  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Branausium,  in  the  Mst  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Naples,  where  hiiriomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

9.  Horace  ^waa  bom  at  Yenusia ;  his  father,  although  poor,  took 
him  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  ciiil  wars, 
hi  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Finding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himself 
to  writing  yeraes;  and  his  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecsnas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
watda  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship.  He 
'"  "  in  the  57th  year  of  hiaage«  B.  C.a 
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Bjpmg.^  This  would  be  the  fiict,  if,  as  some  phikeophera 
fiuppooe,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  then  coincident 
with  that  of  the  eqiiator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  is  concluded  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Besides,  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scripture,  till  after 
the  flood,  * 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fanciful  French  writer,* 
has  accounted  for  the  production  of  the  deluge  itself.  FTe  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  globe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediately  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
suddenly  melt^,  and  overflowed  the  earth.  , 

3.  Population  and  Longevity,  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  peculation. 
Some  imagine  that  it  was  very  great,  far  exceeding  what  it  is 
al present.  This  is  inferred  from  the-surprising  length  of  men's 
lives,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is, 
that  it  was  much  smaller,  and  that  mankind  were  not  widely 
diflfused  over  the  earth. 

§  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  conjec- 
tured, from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  gi*eat 
aflept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  considerably  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited 
only  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
sils, and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  bden  found  in  the  earth's  sumce, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
no  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  latter  exist,  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
the  earth,  such  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
have  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  tlity  may  lie  buried  under 
some  mass  of  waters.  OC  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
world  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
in  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
S^^t,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  i;nany  conjectures  assigning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjectures,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  cert'iintv,  except  it  may 
fe  remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flood  was  most  likely 
much  contaminated  and  rendered  unwholesome. 
•  How  far  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  Ihe  pristine  con- 
Station  of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in  quc- 
c^ive  ages,  down  to  the  present  common  standard,  is  left  to  the  cu* 

•St  Plerra. 
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ffiotti  to  inqvire  If  there  were  no  physical  caiiies  of  this  di«ifi^ 
God  could  haveeffecCM  it  without  them.  It  u  his  own  leoord  thai 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4  Religion.  In  rc^trd  to  the  rdigious  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  affirmed,  that  they  oflfered  sa* 
crifices,  both  of  animds  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea 
lion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 

discontinued. 

§The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  for  some  time 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  oboervation  of  relkious 
rites,  while  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro 
fUgacy.  These  lived  separately  till  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ;'  and  then  the  pvae  religion  and  mon&  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  world  became 
alienated  from  God. 

5.  Arts  and  Sciences,  These  must  have  been  cultivated 
in  a  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  branches  ihight  have  been 
more  than  we  are  aware.  If  we  co/isider  that  human  life 
was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vast 
imiNX>vements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disco- 
vered. It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  oi 
them  were  known. 

The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to  liave  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
perhaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§  Some  suppose  that  man,  in  the  mfancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  faculties^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment Still,  from  the  difficulty  of  originating  knowledge,  ana  fropi 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvians— their  probable  devotion  to  gross  aoh 
mial  pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  beent»  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  more  intellectual  objects  of  human  pursuit,  as  their  descend- 
ants  were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentic  souiee,  of 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  l^  the  posterity  of  Seth.  These  dis- 
coveries, it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter^  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  the 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  tmie  of  Josephus.  that  is,  neaidy  a 
centur3r  after  Christ  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  no  otner 
memortal  of  their  intellect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  herci  giveOi 
however,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6.  CfovemnietU.  On  the  topic  of  government,  theie  b 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture.  The  most  probable,  is 
the  patnaicbai  form  of  govemmiot ;  that  is,  the  govemmeiil 
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WBfl  held  by  the  heads  of  separate  femilies.  A  num- 
ber of  these  might  perhaps  combine,  and  place  them- 
8elYes  under  the  direction  of  some  common  ancestor.  This 
IB  the  most  iiatural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Bible  of  kingly  aythority  until  after  the 
deluge. 

§  Sdll,  as  some  suppose,  this  form  of  goyemment  might  haiw  been 
set  Bade  by  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  the  change  would  proba- 
bly take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Cain,  than 
those  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  alter  the  union  of  the  families  of 
Cain  and  Seth,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
men}  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  which 
cireamstanoes  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedness. 

7.  Cofnmerce.  The  intercourse  ojf  the  antediluvians  might 
have  been  easy,  because  they  probably  lived  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  ha^  no  idea  of  navigationi 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  families  might  have  escaped 
dae  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  Noah. 

}  It  is  likely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  commerce,  as  there 
has  been  since.  For  this  opinion,  reasons  might  be  given,  but  ths 
iobjcct  is  not  sufficiently  important . 

Assyria^  {including  Babylonia.) 

8.  Extent  and  Cities.  Assyria  generally  comprehended 
the  territory  lying  between  Armenia,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Media.  The  Assyrian  dominion,  at  times,  extended  over 
Doany  parts  of  Asia;  its  capital  was  Nineveh,  od  the  Tigris, 
baSt  by  Ashur.     The  <»untry  is  now  called  Curdistan. 

§  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
l^^^gth,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  according  to  Diodorus 
^culus  and  Strabo.  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
oiariotB  could  pass  together ;  they  were  defended  hy  1500  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  Axim  the  number  of  infants  which  it  contained, 
B8  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants 
unounted  to  more  than  600,000  at  that  time. 
«  Its  situation  is  indicated,  as  some  supnose,  by  vestiges  on  the  Tigris, 
^ypposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

BabyUmiaj  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Ass3nia,  was 
inade  up  principally  of  Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Diarbec.  Its 
«'4"tol,  BabylcNi,  at  length  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire, 
^^  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  from  N,  to  S.,  and  formed  a 
^&re,  whose  sides  subtended  tlie  four  cardinal  points.  The 
^  stood  on  a  large  plain.    Its  walls  were  in  thickness  87 

w,  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.     These 

^«te  drawn  about  the  city  id  an  exact  square. 
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'  §  As  a  more  Mfrtiettlfir  de8cnpti(«  of  B•byk>I^  tt  1^^ 
on  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  scdid  brass.    Be* 
tween  every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  comers ;  and  three  more  between  tliose  on  the  comers  and  tha 
gate  on  either  side. 

The  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  we  wiO  deseribe^  oor* 
respond^  with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quays, 
the  l^e,  ditches,  canals,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  above  all, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  winders.  From  the  25  gates 
ran  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  the. whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squares,  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  houses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filkd  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  ^unds. 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  thp  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stairs  ten  feet  wiOe,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  tops 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
eoveied  with  thick  sheets  of  1^,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep  tnat  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  tvith  these  and  other  plants,  and  every  variety 
of  flowers ;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  temple  of  I3eiu.s,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  towers, 
built  one  above  another,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top,  and  vras  a 
furlong  in  hfiight. 

9.  Government  and  Laws,  The  government  both  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptic 
horoditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
adl  decrees  issued  from  his  mouth ;  he  even  affected  the  power, 
and  claimed  the  worship- which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 

I  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  as 
being  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  diflerent  languages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  inmost  allof 
them,  liiey  adminstered  their  government  by  officers  of  various  d^ 
seriptions,  civil  and  military. 

Otf  the  three  classes  of  cflicers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vip- 
fina^  and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  tiie  connu- 
Dial  state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  afl 
tiller  crimes.   , 

Tha  lawa  of  the  empire  were  in  general  vague  wad  uncar- 


tun,  d^andmg  wboiljr  upon  che  vfli  of  the  mnvtniga, ;  tei 

one  -was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  eepeciaBy  the 

poorer  sort  of  peofde,  to  marry. 

{  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  aeeofding  to  the 
^npoHtion  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  bebeading,  cutting  to  pieoety 
turning  the  criaimal'B  hmise  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 

fimiaoe. 

10.  Retigiofu  The  Ohakkans,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  literati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  skill  io 
tlie  prediction  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  charins,  incan- 
tations, and  explanations  of  dreams,  luid  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be- 
ing the  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  expected  to  d)tain  tne  good  will  of  the 
deity.  From  this  they  descended,  by  a  natund  process,  to  the 
worBbip  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour- 
ites of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idola- 
try arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  die  earliest  of  nations 
--the  people  led  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  subsequently  to  the 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

{  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  image  worship,  smoe  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  those  of  tlM 
nm,  moon,  and  five  primary  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury, 
and  Venus. 

* 

The  horrid  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  conci- 
liate their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
from  them  it  was  communicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

{  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  cruelty  to  be  disoenied  in  the 
^"^OTship  and  rites  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  whom 
Pt^rents^  without  remorse,  sacrificed  Uieir  children,  by  throwing  them 
down  a  precipice  in  her  temple. 

n.  Customs.  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
customs,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own 
slaughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were 
l^t  up  to  auction ;  and  tlie  price  obtained  for  tlie  more  beau« 
iiful  was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to,  the  more  homely. 

k  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was,  that  all  their  young  women 
Were  disposed  of  in  marriage— the  beautiful  for  their  chuTQS^  the 
nomdy  for  their  wealth. 

Aootbcr  singular  custom  was  their  fiestival  called  Sacca. 
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During  this  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  the  senranlB  com- 
manded their  masters,  one  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  con- 
stituted chief  over  the  house,  and  wearing  a  kind  at  royal 
sarment  called  Zocrana. 

^ey^had  oth^Xorfin^y  cusUHns.  b«t««cof  the*  «et«, 
indecent  to  be  named.  In  general,  they  were  the  most  aeosual  and 
aUindoned  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

12.  Learning,  The  Babylonians  were  famed  for  leamingi 
particularly  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  their  priests,  philoso* 
phers,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  &c.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tries after  them,  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motions  of  the  planets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
the  influence  these  had  over  things  below,  and  firom  that  to  be 
able  to  foretel  future  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
Jdnd  of  science,  called  astrology. 

{  From  this  origin  of  astrology,  fortmie  telling,  and  similar  arta^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposition  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

liie  learning  of  the  Chcddeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to.  son.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  instructions  they 
received.  They  never  departed  from  early  principles,  and  henoe 
made  no  great  advances  In  the  sciences. 

13.  The  Arts.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  unmense  buildings, 
which  could  not  have  been  erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
ometry, prove  that  they  must  have  been  good  mathematicians 
and  mechanics. 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excellence  in  painting 
and  statuary.  Music  and  poetry  were  probably  but  Utde  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regular  science. 

{  T^ey  exposed  their  sick  in  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  who, 
passing  by  them,  saw  fit  to  prescribe  for  their  diseases. 

The  Babylonians  were  great  architects,  ingenious  in  casting  metals 
and  in  their  manufactures — particularly  in  their  manufactures  of 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  So  superb  were 
some  of  their  articles  of  dress,  that  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  of 
Cato  selling  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  inhe- 
ritance, as  being  what  he  was.  ashamed  to  wear.  And  it  is  said  that 
at  Rome  more  than  eOOOl.  had  been  paid  for  a  suit  of  Babylonian 
hangings. 

China. 

14.  Geography.  China,  in  ancient  times,  included  nearly 
the  same  territory  that  it  does  at  present,  so  fiur  as  we  can  now 
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asGerteiB^  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  through  whakQ  most 
of  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
and  anocber  nation  of  northern  Sinae,  as  constituting  its  weat- 
criy  provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
coaquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclude 
(bat  the  ancient  territory  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  an 
thdr  modem.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  or 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  consideraUe  portion 
of  eastern  As^  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

i  But  few  geiteral  views  of  this  country  ia  other  respects  ean  be 
here  given,  since  we  have  been  presented,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
onall  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  tlie  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  an  interesting 
vticle  in  modem  hi^iy. 

15.  Government.  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  patriarchal.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  iind  the 
empennr  was  considered  as  the  lather  of  the  whole.  Every  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 
punishment  shoit  of  death ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
ca[Mtal  sentence. 

}  Since  the  invaskm  of  the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  the 
government  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  though  its  great  funda- 
njental  principles  from  the  beginning  have  been  preserv^. 

16.  Religion.  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Changti,  or  Tien;  they  afao.  wor- 
shipped subaltern  spirits,  supposed  to  preside  over  kingdoms, 
provinces,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Their  worship  was 
hy  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture  of  idola- 
trous practices. 

{ There  are  now  different  sects,  whose  characteristics  belong  to 
wie  details  of  modem  history. 

17.  The  Sciences  and  Arts.  Thp  Chinese  understood 
"t^Boecrfthe  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  them  • 

.  from  age  to  age.     Of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  phyBics^ 
^^  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  for  so  civilized  apeo* 
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pie.    The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  limited  among 
them. 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  they  attamed  to  a  certain  point 
of  advancement,  which  they  never  exceeded.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  manu&ctored  glass  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  that  they  knew  gunpowder  from  time  immenoorial  ] 
and  that  they  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,' 
but  these  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  howeva*, 
and  a  few  other  arts,  they  seem,  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distinguished. 

§  On  the  whole^  considering  their  ancient  state,  and  knowing  the 
agreement  of  their  present  state  with  it,  no  people  whatever  i^pear 
to  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

Egypt. 

§  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  Esypt  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
-  liest  times,  a  large  share  of  celebrity,  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
its  magnificent  public  works.    In  commercial  importance,  at  the 
time  first  spoken  of,  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  natioDS. 

IS.  Situation^  Name^  and  Division.  Egypt  was  an  ex« 
tensive  country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  Lybia  on  the  west,  and  was  properly  a  l(»ig  vaU' 
ley,  following^he  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  under  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  distinguidied 
by  the  appeUations  of  the  Upper  Egrat,  Gt  Thebais ;  the  Mid* 
die  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cludes tne  Delta. 

19.  Cities*  There  were  many  cities  in  this  country,  whose 
ruins  attest  their  almost  unparalleled  magnifiicence.  Among 
these  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Arsinoe,  Heliopolis,  and  Alex* 
andria,  besides  many  others. 

{  Thebes  was  situated  in  Um>er  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  ^ile. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Diospolis,  and  was  one  of  the  most  H- 
lustrious  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  aistinguished  in  Homer  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Hocatompylos,  or  having  a  100  gates.  In  the  time  of  its  splen- 
dourjjtcould  send  into  the  fiekl,  by  each  of  iU  gat^  200  chanottb 
and  9000  fightin^^  men. 

Its  extent  is  said  to  have  been  52  miles ;  and  so  great  waajts  wealth, 
that  after  it  had  been  phmdered  by  the  Persians,  900  talents  of  g^ 
and  2300  of  silver,  were  found  among  the  remains  of  the  pillage. 
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11ie«niiii8  of  thk  astoni^ing  city  oecapy  a  drcamference  of  27 
miles  oa  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Luxor.  Habon,  on  the  western  side,  contains  many  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Thd)es  was  severely  treated  by  Camhyses,  by- 
PUAemy  Philopater,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  tha 
adjacent  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of  tfie  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  is  their  size.  Every  thing  is 
eoiossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  tj^  largest  are  11.  Obelisks,  Sphinxes^ 
and  other  monuments  of  hugeVimensions,  in  diflerent  positions,  as- 
Umish  the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art. 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  Effyp* 
tim  king,  was  for  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contained  many  beautifid  temples,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
aaid  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  This  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta. 

Strabo  saw  Its  palace&in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  hi  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  The  Nile  may  have  co* 
wredthem. 

Alexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
buildings,  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  Uie  western  side 
of  the  Delta,  and  wqgbuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.  C.  It  was 
the  capital  of  LowerEgypt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
Thc«Bcients  assert  thsfcsr  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
cloak,  and  occupied  aboi^  Jfaniles.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
fifth  paryifthertat]^  ^y 

Alexandria  roae*R>  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  worM,  as  the  great 
mart  iSTexchange  between  the  east  and  west.  Its  commercial  ad-' 
^^tages  comiMied  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  vfBS  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  theology,  astronomy,  and  general 
learning. 

.  20.  Monmnents  and  Works  of  Art.  Many  of  these  aro 
oiagQificent  beyond  conception,  and  show  to  what  a  high  state 
of  improvement  the  inhabitants,  at  a  remote  period,  bad  car- 
ried the  arts.  They  still  excite  the  admiration  of  every  tni* 
veller. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebra- 
^  of  these  w<Hrk8  of  ancient  grandeur,  are  Lake  Moerist  the 
^byrinth,  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  Pits,  and  the  P3nra- 


i  The  hke  Meeris  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wonderftil  of 
i>u  flie  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
'I'cieiits  described  it  as  measurmg  3600  stadia  in  circumference ;  but 
■|odem  trar^rs  assure  us  that  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  half  a 
gye ;  that  it  is  about  a  day's  journey Jn  length,  and  that  its  eircnm* 
"icnce  is  about  12  or  15  leagues^  which  wm  be  found  suilicientlj 
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prodigHMK,  when  we  cooffider  tbit  it  was  perfbrmed  by  fannudi  1»* 
bour. 

This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  w 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Mceris,  whose  object  was  to  cor- 
rect the  irregidarity  of  suptply  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  receiTiiig 
its  superabundance,  or  making  up  its  deficiency. 

The  Labyrinth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marUe,  b;iilt  partly 
under  the  ground.  It  was  designed  au  pantheon  of  aU  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  aasembiPof  the  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  than  9000  chambers,  1600  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  labyrinth,  or  for  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  he  viewed  every  roo^  >  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  found  suf- 
ficient to  fill  him  with  astoi»'"Hment  Innumerable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  him  a  thousand  occaisions  of 
wonder.  The  highest  decorations  in  polished  columns  and  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

The  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  ext^it, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  formed 
upon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  contain  the  generations  ^that  are  gone.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  -bodies  are  perfectly  prassased,  though  thay^have 
been  dead  3000  years.  »«     »  • 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  clusedlj^  the^neknts  s^ion]^  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  &  beiwenty  of  them  m  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  superior  to  the'^rest  in 
size  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side<tf  the  Nile,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly, 
and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  eleven  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  belief,  had  it  n<»t  been  actually 
md  rej^tedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  iL.made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  or  every  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  is  30  feet 
in  length.    The  number  of-steps  amounts  to  208. 

These  works  are  proved,  by  modern  researches,  to  have  been  royal 
sepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  ar^  suiv 
'posed,  however,  to  have  been  erected  between  one  and  two  thouannd 
years  B.  C.  It  is  asserted  bv  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  leas  than 
360j000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.  It  is 
said  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  m  the  work. 

"21.  Government  and  Laws,  The  Egyptians  were 
among  the  earliest  nations,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  who  had 
regular  established  governments  and  civil  regulations.  Their 
government  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
dified by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  promote  the  pub&  welfiu^ 
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i  Thdr  monaichs  were  restricted  to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  and 
eren  tiieir  time  seems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  apart  for 
paiticolar  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egyptian  books.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  public  transactions,  but  in  their 
prirate  life.  They  could  neither  bathe,  take  the  air,  nor  converse 
with  their  queens  but  at  certain  times.  The  choice  of  their  provisions 
was  not  len  to  themselves^  but  their  tables  were  fumishea  with  the 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  and  their  allowance  of 
wine  was  extremely  moderate^ 

These  restraints  ^ere  entirel^cceptable  to  the  Eg3rptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatly 
nourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnincence 

• 

In  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  each  noine,  or  pro- 
vince,  had  its  respective  govemor,  who  ordered  all  things  with* 
in  his  jurisdictioiL  The  lands  were  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priestsi 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  the 
king,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
thiid  part  was  designed  for  the  soldiers.  The  husband-^ 
men,  taking  the  lands  at  an  easy  rent  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  soldiers,  devoted  the  whde  of  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  son  continually  succeeded  the  father  in  his  oc* 
cupation.  They  thus  became  the  most  famous  for  tillage  of 
any  in  the  world. 

2S.  Mythology.  The  boasted  laws  of  the  Eg3rptians  sink 
io  our  estimation,  from  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
mind.  They  had  a  vast  number  of  gods  of  different  rai^, 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sun  and  moon.  From  Egypt  the  stream  of 
MiUatry  flowed  over  the  nations. 

{  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  th|B 
worship  they  paid  their  pretended  gods,  they  actually  bestowed  di- 
vine honours  on  animals,  insects,  birds^  and  even  vegetables,  as 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives,  kept 
in  consecrated  enclosures;  fed  with  most  dedicate  food,  washed  and 
anointed  with  frequency,  and  their  burial,  after  death,  attended  with 
the  heaviest  expense.  We  are  credibly  infonned  that  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Apis  dying  of  old  a^e  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ex- 
pended in  his  funeral,  about  13,0002.  above  all  his  substance. 

23.  JEduccUion.  In  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
%yptians  exercised  great  care,  and  the  children  were  hrought 
op  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  instructed  them  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  oUier  branches  of  useful  Uterature ; 
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and  their  fathers,  or  nearest  rdstions,  taught  them  ta  taif  M 
possible,  their  paternal  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  Habits^  Manners,  and  Customs.  "Tbe 
usual  drink  of  the  pec^le  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  ako  a  superior 
l)evcrage  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
ihcm  for  the  first  invention  of  be^^  Cleanhness  viBa  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  this  peopl^Pho  scoured  their  drinkiiig 
vessels  every  day. 

§  As  great  singularities  among  them,  we  nay  notiee  the  inconsiBtent 
employments  of  the  men  and  women  ;  the  former  being  eneaged  in 
spinning  and  domestic  concerns,  while  tlie  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  and  business ;  the  kneading  of  dough  with  their  fieet ;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuous  residence  oi 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  very  singular  custom  to  bring  in 
the  coffin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  with  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  which  was  carried  to  all  the  oompany 
with  this  strange  admonition :  "  Look  upon  this,  and  be  nterry ;  in ' 
such  as  this  now  appears,  Uiou  shalt  be,  when  thou  art  dead." 

25.  Literature  and  Arts,  Egypt  w^as  the  parent  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Moees 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Geometry 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  found  out  in  Egypt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measuFement  of  those  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The  science,  however,  was  most 
probably  but  little  extended  by  them. 

(Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  were  also  cultivated 
in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  len^hof  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  theur  twehre 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embalming  were  early  cultivated  among  theaii 
particularly  the  latter.    They  were  very  famous  also  in  magic. 

In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  they  must  have  made  great 
proficiency,  as  is  evident  from  the  astonishing  works  of  art  which 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
situation  was  peculicuiy  favourable  for  that  object  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  traded  thither, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  Scdomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

*  27.  Language,  The  Egyptian  language  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  original  tongue. 
It  is,  in  some  measure,  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  even  to  this 
time,  tliough  that  language  is  but  Uttle  uoderetood 
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28.  Country.     The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di* . 
?iiiely  favoured  people  lived  was  Palestine.    It  extended  froin 
CcBlo^yria,  to  Arabia  Petrea;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  on  the  east  Arabia  Deserta.     Its  territory  was 
my  limited. 

Void  country  of  the  Hebrew^^lso  called  by  several  other  names, 
tftfae  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Hd^^jand,  Judea,  &c. ;  and  tiie  people 
lUennelves  were  variouriy  called,  as  the  People  of  God,  Israelites, 
Jem ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  it  was 
&rvkA  into  twelve  different  portions,  which  were  assigned  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Remains  of  ancient  Works,  Among  these  are  Ja- 
cob's Well ;  the  Pools  of  Solcnnon,  Gihon,  and  Bethesda ;  and 
the  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

{ Jacob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ae- 
oouot  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  35 
yvds  in  depth,  and  Uiree  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  ^covered  with 
a  stone  vault. 

Tbe  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
"Hiey  are  three  m  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the, 
ywer  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  into  the  second,  and  of  tlie  second 
fflto  the  third.  They  are  of  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  90  paces ;  their 
nagth  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  plas- 
^«ed,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Bethesda  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
woked  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Tne  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
«pulchre«  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
tnc  solid  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartments. 

30.  Cities,  Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large. 
Jertttalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the  , 
Jewish  worship,  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  place 
wi  the  globe  has  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  its 
acred  associations.  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon,  were  also 
noted. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which 
JJ^  Mount  Zion  ;  it  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Oil  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,  was  mount  Moriali, 
^  which  Blood  the  magnificent  temple  of  king  Solomon. 
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{  Jerusalem,  when  enlarged  by  David,  Solomon,  and  other  kiBgi^ 
became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Gredt 
historian,  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cadytis.  The  city  with  its 
temple  was  destro}red  by  the  Chaldeans,  about  600  years  B,  C,  The 
second  temple,  which  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebmlt  by  Herod  ths 

Great. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  D.  70.  Under  Adri- 
an, a  new  city,  altogether  Roman^nd  called  ^lia,  was  built,  bm 
there  was  an  alteration  of  its  site.  ^|^  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  not  comprised  ^^Bn  the  new  city.  It  subsislB  aft 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  gnmp 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  A1h»- 
ham  and  his  family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
St  Abraham ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast,  preserve  their  names,  as  also 
others.  Gaza  was  remaricably  strong,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and 
towers,  after  the  Philistine  manner.  It  was  taken  by  Caleb,  but^soon 
after  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  ot  it 
to  the  time  of  Samson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  fuially  ll 
was  pillaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the  Mac- 
caoees. 

Ascalon  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strength,  but  was  soon 
reduced,  ader  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Judoh.  It  was  onoe 
adorned  with  several  magniUcent  edifices ;  but  it  is  now  dwindled  ' 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

31.  Religion.  The  histc^y  of  the  religion  of  this  people,  i 
which  was  called  Judaism,  is  the  history  of  true  religion  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  roono,  abrogated  what  was 
ntual  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  general  principles  and 
truths. 

i  Religion  flourished  variously  aftiong  the  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  priests,  leadhig  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
neral, though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  holy  prophets,  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  peculiarly  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  continu- 
ally inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  fall  into  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  its  heathen  neighbours. 

On  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  among 
(hem.  They  were  visited,  at  various  times,  with  all  the  ministers  m 
divine  vengeance — they  were  conquered,  pillaged,  and  carried  into 
ci4>tivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceased  to  exist  indepon* 
doitly,  and  were  scattered  among  all  nations. 

They  are  now  known,  particularly  Uie  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
preserving  still  theur  national  name  and  peculiarities.  Concembig 
the  other  ten  tribes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  thefcr  sepaialt 
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exHtenee,  at  this  day.  Prophecy  has  been  remarkably  fnifiUed  hi  the 
of  this  people. 


The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  this 
people^  and  to  them  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  law, 
preecribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  himself,  the  award^^  eternity,  with  a  .thousand  par 
(icukr  precepts  of  a  spirit^pKind,  were  explicitly  declared  to 
thbnatiom 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  wcn^ship  rendered  them 
also  a  most  favoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
agned  to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
great  salvation,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  all  nations,  in  '^  the  fulness  of  the  time." 

§  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirablv  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri- 
fices were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Government  The  government  of  this  people  was  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
&>d.  In  this  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nations. 
He  was  considered  as  the  sole  dictator  of  every  important 
transaction,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Israelites. 

33.  Manners  and  Customs,  The  most  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  (Uver- 
tions,  high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

§  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  great  feastmg, 
«nd  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  chUd  was  nam^ 
hi  the  presence  of  Uie  company  assembled,  among  whom  bread  and 
wine  were  distributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  plain. 
Bread,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  in  common  use.  Honey  was  es- 
teemed a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
nUeot  for  food. 

Their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasts, 
mn^c,  and  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character, 
^mes  were  never  introdnced  into  their  oomifionweuth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts;  those  where  they  burned  in- 
cense and  ofii»ed  sacrifices  to  the  true  God ;  and  those  where  they 
eonmutted  various  abominable  idolatries. 

Their  rooumuig  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rendinig 
^hcir  ganneiftS)  leunng  their  hair,  heaping  dbrt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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beadi^  wettnag  ndkc!odi  next  didr  Am,  and  lying  upon  fbe  fanv 
gffound. 

iui  Id  their  burials,  it  is  knovn  thai  diey  denied  aepnUaie  to  none 
but  aoeh  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  bat  till  after 
sonset  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  proTide  a  place 
of  bortal  for  themselTes  and  their  descendants,  it  is  erident  they  con- 
sidered it  a  heaTV  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  barial,  and  a  finrour  to  be 
interred  among  tneir  anoertorsL  nieji^epalcfares  were  on  th^  own 
lands,  and,  wl^re  practicable,  cot  i^^  rock. 

34.  Learning.  The  IsraeliteRxcdled  in  the  knowledge 
of  tfaeology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  scho^  of  the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  ii 
pureyprimitiye,  asd  natural;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
which  they  wrote  were  taUes  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rdls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  roUs 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  pliable 
substance. 

35.  Arts,  The  tirts  in  which  the  IsraeUtes  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and 

music. 

{  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords^ 
Jav^ns,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  swords.  Their 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates, 
and  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestic 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manuftietures  were  carried  on  among 
them  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Afler  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  from  great  economy  and  simplicity, 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
excellent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.  Their  inspired  produc- 
tions, in  poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  felicity,  are 
unrivalled. 

36.  Cammerce.  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  that 
they  received  rich  stuITs,  linen,  golijjScc,  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
dtiBJige  for  their  com,  balm,  and  other  excellent  commodi- 
ties ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation.  Solomon 
employed  foreign  sailors  in  Ae  ships  whidi  he  sent  to  fofd^ 
oountries. 

.  CanaanUes. 
i  The  country  of  the  Canaanites  has  been  already  deacribed,  as  il 
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%Rw  the  flame  with  thai  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  some  time  afler  they 
kft  £igypt»  drove  ont  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Canaan* 

37.  Customs,  Manners^  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  these,  as 
well  as  m  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  according  to  their  different  otuationfl. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  nierchants,  artifi- 
cers, soldiers,  shepherds,  €Lnd  husbandmen. 

{  Those  who  resided  on  tfaMttarCoasts  were  merchants,  in  whkb 
capacity  they  will  be  considvR  when  spoken  of  as  Phoenicianc 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  wiuled  places,  cultivated  the 
bn<L  Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life.  As  to  war, 
ihcTwere  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

oS.  Religion.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  th^n  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  they 
must  have  degenerated  apace.  They  compelled  their  chil« 
dren  to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  be* 
came  extreme. 

'^  Cfreece. 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Country .  This  country, 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, was  sa  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountaiiia 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  8ur« 
&ce,  while  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef- 
fable chanu  to  every  prospect  It  enjoyed  a  delightful  cli- 
mate  and  exuberant  soil. 

}  The  daasical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  Feut- 
oassaa,  the  seats  of  the  muses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

"  The  BEOooth  Peneos  from  its  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempe's  pleasant  scene." 

40.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Division,  Greece  occupied  a 
large  peninsula  betweep  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor, 
about  400  miles  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  die  south,  and 
^e  Ionian  and  iBgean  seas  washed,  tlie  one  its  western,  and 
^e  other  its  eastern  borders. 

§  In  subsequent  tuneg,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  oonadered  as 
P^  of  Greece,  and  then  tne  northern  boundary  was  constituted  by 
DljH'icum,  Moesia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  consisted  of  two  principal  divisions — Greece,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  and  Peloponnesus. 
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{  Gneee  proper indoded  the  foDowing  states;  1.  Attica.  8.  B«^ 
tia.  8.  Acarnank  4.  iGu^ia.  5.  Locris.  £  Dinis.  7.  Fhoda  &  Thtt- 


ash.  9.  Epinis.  IOl  Macedonia. 

Pdopoiiiiesos  indoded  the  fidlowing  states;  1.  Achaia.  2.  ESik 
8.  Aicadia.  4.  Messenia.  &  fjiconia.  6.  A^t^ia. 

Ccxinected  with  Greece  were  many  islaiids  in  the  seas 
whidi  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, w^e  EuboBa,  Lenmos,  the  Grades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthus,  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  Toledos,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samo^ 
and  Patmos. 

41.  Names,  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
Its  inhabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  were 
denominated  by  the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasgi, 
Icmes,  DcNfes,  and  Mdes. 

42.  Interesting  Localities.  Almost  every  considerable 
place  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  (n:  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  histoiy, 
which  onmects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  de- 
lightfiil  associations.  Several  of  these  localities  may  be 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Pdoponnesus  took  its  name  firom  Pelops,  who  reigned  there. 
Mycenae  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea,  sames  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Hercules,  for  killing  the  Neinean  Hon.  In  Epidaa- 
ros,  ^sculapios  was  worshipped  Lema  gave  name  to  the  I^niBaa 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Amycls  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honouTwi  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  redu- 
cing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  aU  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Ttenarus,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  the  Spartan  women 
cel^nUed  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Ells,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  dale  from  B.  C.  776,  and 
form  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Arcadia  was  the  country  of  musicians  and  shepherds,  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Mercury  was  bom  on  mount  Cyllene,  Her- 
cules destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  the 
Isthmusj  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleiisis  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
In  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  and  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus,  celebrated  foe 
Its  honey,  and  mount  Pentelicus,  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  The  B(B0> 
tians  were  reckoned  characterisUcally  dull,  though  there  were  som* 
Fplendid  exceptions. 
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Chaeronea  was  the  birth-plare  of  Flatarch,  and  remarkable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  of  Greece,  by  Philip,  which  ruined  thai  ce- 
lebrated nation.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  cave  of  Trc^honiiui  where 
oracles  were  delivered,  and  which  rendered  such  as  entered  it  me- 
lancholy for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Mu8e&. 
Tanagra  was  infamous  for  its  cock-fightmg  exhibitions.  At  DeUum 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  and  the 
fountain  Aganippe,  were  coiuccrated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Grcdks  conjecKred,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece, 
but  of  the  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  its  foot,  wert 
the  hatmts  of  the  Muses.  Anticyra  was  famous  for  the  production  ol 
bdlebore,  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  ThermopylflB  was  a  Ihmous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immortalized  from  the 
self-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  ridge  of  impassable  mountains  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with  d?ep  and  dangerous  morasses. 

The  iEtoIians  constituted  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.  Naupactus 
was  so  called  from  the  number  of  ships  built  there,  but  its  site  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Acamania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
promontory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers 
«>ught  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

lluough  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  mto  the 
latter  flows  the  Cocytus,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their  muddi- 
nesp,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  the  interior  oC 
Epirus,  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  the  grove,  or  vocal 
oaks  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Uelenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains 
''^ere  so  called  from  their  tops  being  struck  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempo  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth, 
five  miles  in  length,  but  in  general  very  narrow.  It  had  mount  Olym- 
pus at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
OD,  according  to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  tiie  giants  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Achilles,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield,  was  cut  down  on  Peli- 
^^  ;  Thessaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

I^&nssa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
oes, who  is  said  to  nave  consumed  himself  iii  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
|op  of  (EUi,  near  this  place.  Othrys  was  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs. 
^  the  banks  of  Amphrvsus,  Apollo  used  to  feed  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
^  Pierus,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  saered  to  the 
Muses.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  have  possessed  remark- 
able akiU  in  magic 

Athos  was  a  mountaui  through  which  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be 
^t  for  the  passage  of  his  army.  Several  towns  stood  upon  it  whose 
uuiabitaotB  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.    Stagira  was  the 

F2 
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birth  place  of  Aristotle,  whence  he  is  called  the  Stagirite.  Apollonia 
was  a  place  where  learning  was  much  cultivated.  Stryihon  was  the 
river  along  the  banks  of  which  Orpheus  is  imagined  to  have  lament 
ed  his  lost  Eurydice. 

In  the  island  Corcyra  w^ere  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alcinous, 
which  produced  fruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residence  of  Ulys- 
ses. Cicero  compares  it  to  a  nest  in  a  rock.  The  Strophades  were  a 
cluster  of  islands  fabled  to  be  infested  by  harpies.  The  inhabitants 
of  iEgina  were  famed  for  being  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

Delos  was  the  birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  floating  island.  Paros  was  the  birth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles, and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  finest  marble.  Naxos  was  fruit- 
ful in  vines,  and  therefore  sacri?d  to  Bacchus.  *  Crete  was  celebrated 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  of  Minos  established  there. 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  archers. 

Rhodes  was  famous  for  its  brazen  colossus,  or  image  of  the  sun, 
about  105  feet  high.  The  metal  which  composed  it  loaded  900  camels 
Patmos  was  the  island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished,  and 
v/here  he  wrote  the  book  of  revelation.  Scio  was  famous  for  its  wine 
and  earthen  wares.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan.  In  the  forum  of 
its  principal  town  was  the  statue  of  an  ox,  made  by  Myron,  the  back 
of  which,  at  the  whiter  solstice,  was  overshadowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  80  miles  distant.  • 

43.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  several,  the  capitals  of  the 
ilifferent  states  of  which-  Greece  was  composed,  as  Athens, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  others.  But  of  these, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  by  far  the  most  renowned, 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  so  called  from  Athenae, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  protectress  of 
the  city.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients,  for  its  glory  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  learned  city,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  school  of 
the  world. 

It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  having  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  mount.  In  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  according  to  Dio  Ghrysostom,  it  was  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  divided  into  the  upper  city  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  city.  Both  contained  440,000  inhabitants,  the  fer 
greater  part  of  whom  were  slaves. 

§  The  citadel  was  built  on  the  rocky  mount  already  mentioned.  Jt 
WM  called  the  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city.  When  from  the  increase 
of  Its  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  occupied  by  buOdingfl^ 
these  constituted  the  lower  city. 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  surround- 
ed by  a  strong  wall,  beautified  by  9  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
fKrand  entrance,  the  Athenians  ascended  bysteps^oovercd  with  white 
maiMs. 
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Hie  lower  city  contained  all  the  buildings  that  surrounded  the  ci- 
tadel, and  was  encompassed  with  strong  walls. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  beautiful  templa 
of  Minena,  called  Parthenon.  These  still  continue.  The  lat* 
ter  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiqinty. 
It  is  229  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

hi  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  Atiiens. 
and  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  world,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  supported  on  marble  columns, 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit. 

In  both  portions  of  Athens  there  were  many  other  splendid 
stnictures,  and  monuments  without  number,  some  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 

5  Athens  had  three  liarbours  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  were  joined 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walls.  The  length  of  oqq 
of  these  was  five  miles,  that  of  the  other  nearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  near 
Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Cynosarges. 

A.  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  of  the 
youth,  and  with  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  &c.  to  de- 
liver their  lectures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  this 
cdi/ice. 

Sparta,  called  also  Lacedsemon,  was  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  was  of  a  ciicn- 
lar  form,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
were  not  built  close  together,  but  divided  into  difTerent  villa- 
ges, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
destitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyiants, 
^ft«r  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  bravery  of  its  citizens  was 
ite  defence. 

§  Sparta  was  divided  into  different  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
™*Jiner  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these  villages  there  were  five,  built  round 
an  emmence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta. 

The  prevailing  manners  were  hostile  to  external  splendour,  and 
ukerefoiB  the  houses  of  the  Spartans  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The 
P^Sauare,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets  terminatedi 
WM  embellisned  with  teniples  tgid  statues.  It  also  contained  the  pub- 
lic edifices,  in  which  the  asKmbfies  of  the  various  bodies  ofmagistrates 
wewbdd. 

Spvta  was  alBO  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  monumenta,  in 
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honour  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes.  Religious  respect  wa^  ahown 
to  the  memory  of  Hercules,  T3mdarus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leoniilaa,  &c. 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  raiies^and 
places  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  hy  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed, 
Sparta  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  oli%e  and 
plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Istlimus, 
which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  It  lay  between 
two  seas,  and  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast.  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wecdthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  during  the 
Achaean  league.     Corinth  was  paitly  rebuilt  by  Julius  Gesar. 

§  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  io  tbe 
decoration  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness, 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  literty,  and  immense  traffic,  till  B.  C.  146,  when 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
strongest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  a  distinguished  beat  of  opulence 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  often  burned,  ploa- 
dered,  and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  t3rrannv  of  the  Turks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  fdOO  80ul%  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Ismeuus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  demolished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
built by  Cassander.  Under  Epamtnondas,  the  Tbebans  be- 
came masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  tune  (15  or  20  yeans 
A.  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village. 

§  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demolition  by  Alexander,  6000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  great  Ivric  poet  Pindar  was  born  and  educated,  was  ordered 
to  be  spar^  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44.  Oovemmeni.  In  general  the  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  repubUcan  character,  though  it  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  was  in  fact  difT^istfat  in  the  several  states,.  In  some 
of  them  it  exhibited  the  features  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  witb 
each  other,  and  in  this  respect  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
the  respective  states  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  SpartOy 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest 
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Oovemment  of  Athens. 

I  The  government  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchical,  but  after  tha 
doth  of  Codms,  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic 

Classes  of  the  inhabUarUs.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
imo  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourners, 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  privileged  class,  who  held  ex- 
dusively  the  offices  of  government  The  privileges  of  citizen  • 
ship  were  obtained  wi&  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
They  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
where  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

{ The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  weni 
not  bmited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.    These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes 
eaeh  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  30  fiumlies. 

Sojourners  were  persons  who  came  frotn  a  foreign  country, 
and  settled  w^ith  their  families  in  Attica^     They  were  per 
nutted  to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  the 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  they 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

{ la  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  services, 
they  were  adopted  mto  the  dass  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
bat  consisted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
forced  to  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  their 
Doasters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist- 
^<m:^  The  second  sort  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
"Ulsters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
their  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

a  Sometimes  slaves  obtained  their  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  re- 
lic, or  purchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Metgistrates.  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
^ee  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  different  methods  of  their 
clecUon.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  hol^g  up  their 
nandB,  8.  The  Cleroti,  first  approved  by  the  people,  and  then 
drawn  by  lot  3.  The  Ered,  extraordinary  officers  appointed 
oy  particular  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  business. 

§  The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  office ;  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
•ny  but  the  most  distinguished  persons,  were  actually  appointed  as 
Jjapiatrates.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
tneur  past  life  in  the  public  forum. 

Magistrates,  while  in  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  accusation 
W  neglect  of  duty  j  and  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired,  they 
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were  oUiged  to  render  aa  aeecnuit  of  tlidr  oondoet  During  ^liitj^ 
daya,  any  man  who  choae  might  bring  a  complaint  of  •mal-adminii* 
tration. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
ArchonS)  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  peojile. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executiye  power.  They 
Were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
tected from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

§  The  archons  were  nine  in  number.  The  fint  was  caDed  archon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  persons, 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  other  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  archon  was  styled  Basilens,  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  archon  was  called  Polemarch.  The  six  ranaining  arcbons 
were  named  Thesmothets.  Their  respective  duties  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  concern  of  the  archons,  as  sodi, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  improiier  should  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  aS 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  could  punish  for  oflfenoes  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  conunonwealtb. 
The  right  of  attendmg  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  fireemen 
of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves,  wx>men,  and  persons  who  had 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  35  days,  and  abo  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar emergency. 

§  The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could  legally  cooad 
was  6000  citizens.  The  asseiAblies  decided  respecting  peace  or  war ; 
received  ambassadors ;  confirmed  or  abrogated  laws ;  nominated  to 
almost  every  important  office,  &c. 

Here  was  the  field  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  the 
orators  of  Athens  was  exerted ;  in  which  their  talents  were  elicited, 
and  their  fame  acquired;  in  which  Pericles  ^thundered,"  JEschiaes 
charmed,  and  Demosthenes  ruled  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  of  men  occasionally  concerned 
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h  the  gDvemniNit  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  particularly 
dun  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  this  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  held, 
to.  Mars'  HilL  It  was  in  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Qreeoa 
for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings  It  took  cognizance  of 
crimefl^  abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government  It 
bnmeted  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

The  strictest  propriety  of  conduct  was  reauired  of  the  nifmbers 
Expulsion  followed  any  act  of  gross  immorality.  To  laugh  during 
the  atting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  a 
kind  of  poptilar  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  or  tile, 
ou  which  votes  were  written. 

§The  following  was  the  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  people 
being  assembled,  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell  the  name  of  the 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  alleffation  of  a  cnnie, 
esnied  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  puqiose. 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
vchoDS.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
Kthey  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itadf^  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, 
btnished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  was 
thai  80  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  the 
spleen  of  the  Athenians, 

Government  of  Sparta, 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mhabitants  of  Sparta 
consisted  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  citizens  were 
dirided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Ilypomiones. 
The  privileges  of  these  varied ;  the  former  wese  eligible  to 
office ;  the  ktter  consisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed- 
03en  and  their  sons,  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  tlie 
citizens.    Their  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 

• 

m  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
ui  Greece. 

Kings.  The  republic  of  Sparta  had  two  magistrates,  called 
Uugs,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most  other  nations. 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  their  power 
ciherwise  was  very  limited. 

{ Every  month  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  rule  aecording  to 
ue  laws ;  one  of  them  oonunanded  the  army,  while  the  other  usually 
'^^B^tthied  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As  first  citizens  of  the 
"^  they  presided  in  thesenate,  but  thehr  peculiar  prerogative  was 
^  si^^erintoid  the  religion  of  the  state. 
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Stnate.  Thia  body  consisted,  together  wkh  tbe  two  )aagt, 
of  twenty-eight  membcre,  who  were  above  sixty  years  of  ags, 
aud  elected  to  the  office  for  hfe,  and  mi  aceownt  of  their  virtac. 
Their  duty  was  to  consider  all  qnertiona  reacting  peace  « 
war,  and  other  important  aifairs  of  the  repubhc. 

Epkm-i.  The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates,  elected  amm- 
ally  by  the  citizens,  to  ipapect  tlie  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  administration  of  juatice.  ' 

Assemblies.  The  pubUc  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  oo 
maUcre  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  were.twoof^ 
these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the  general  asaembly,  aUendcd 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Laconin ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly, 
composed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of 

It  istobe  noticed,  that  the  kings,  as  weQ  as  the  other  msgistntt^ 
MU^uied  a.  poitioD  of  these  bodies. 

Chvemmeni  of  the  other  States  of  Greece. 
Like  Athens  and  Spatta,  the  government  of  Uie  other 
oovereigntiea  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  repubLcan- 
Id  801^  of  thein  there  was  a  preponderance  of  arisloctacy.m 
«b«^ofden«.cr«cy.     Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  monarcbj'. 
t  Uuiv  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes  wrre  celebrated  for  their  mi* 
fiiSCh  as  Laius,  ffidlpn^  PoIj^.c«,  ie. 
Perlainin"  lo  the  government  of  (he  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
tirfbodv  was  the  Ampbictyonic  Council.  This  was  anas- 
"hiv  compooed,  at  first,  of  r  few  states  in  the  northern  parts 
"fn!Lr^  buiaftenvards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  which 
cd  uiw«.   .  .        ,.  .„  j,ff„„^^g  between  cities,  and  W  «7 
d  the  laws  of  nations. 
f  sent  to  Ihis  council  was  two  froo 
The  vernal  aaeembly  was  hdd  >t 
mopyls. 

armies  of  the  different  stale) 
St  part,  of  citizens,  whom  tbe 
at  a  certain  age  to  appm  if 
aagistrate. 

armies  was  cmnposed  of  iii&nti|i 
rseback,  or  upon  dephants. 
t  made  of  brass,  aod  the  boob, 
Inm  became  afterwards  tba 
arms  werea  helmet,  a breiMt 
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phli^  and  a  plate  for  the  back,  greaves  to  defend  the  I^b, 
gQaidB  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  l^lt  which  covered  a  pait  of 
the  body  in  front,  and  a  shield. 

The  i^naive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  the 
pok  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
javelins,  and  slings. 

}  The  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  field,  were  very  inefficient  in 
undertaking  the  siege  of  walled  towns.  Their  armies  were  generally 
the  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporarv  service. 
.  Hk  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
I  on  deoerters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  battle.  They  forfeited  all  the 
pnyikges  and  honours  of  citizens ;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  miffht  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  them,  without 
the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguishing  dress 
as  a  mark  of  infamy.  • 

Aichilochns,  the  poet  was  banished  Sparta  for  writing  an  epigram, 
in  which  he  jestingly  rmted  the  loss  of  nis  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs.  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of 
tbree  sorts :  ships  of  war,  those  of  burthen,  and  those  of  pas- 
saga 

I  fibips  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ships  of  burthen  served 
SB  tenders,  and  were  usually  of  a  round  form ;  ships  of  wi^  contained 
the  men  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  naval  engagement  was  car- 
ried on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  or  banks  of 
oara  wUch  they  poc»»sed.  These  vFere  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line 
ever  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  graduaDy  in  the 
fcnn  of  stairs. 

47.  Religion.  The  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  wor- 
c^pped  great  numbers  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  whom  they 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine,  and  infemaL 
They  were  all  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
&ther  of  gods  and  men.  The  above  classes  are  according  lb 
their  degrees  of  dignity. 

{  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  acemdhig  to  tradi- 
^n,  and  with  such  embellishments^  as  poetic  genius  could  invent 
^  die  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
belief. 

The  account  we  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  description  only  of  then*  principal  deities,  and  under  the 
wnns  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  represented  them, 
u  this  article  should  appear  to-  be  somewhat  particular,  compared 
^th  the  others  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  tne  mythology  of  this 
?xintry  is  the  same  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  ancient  worid,  and 
Ja  necessary  to  be  known  m  reading  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics. 
The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  ApoUo^  Mars,  Mercury 
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Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Yenus,  Diana,  Ceres,  add 

Vesta. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele ;  and  bom  at  the  sattie 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  fatheiyand 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  .sea,  and  Pluto  that  of  the 
faifemal  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  arid  earth  he  reserved  lo 
hmiself. 

One  of  his  great  exploits  was  the  conquest  of  the  Titans,  or  gitotfl^  ' 
who  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  gudty  of  indulging  the  basest  lusts,  although  he  is  generally  re-  d 
presented  as  the  father  of  men  and  gods,  as  shaking  heaven  with  his  1 
nod,  and  governing  all  things,  except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  so-  ' 
preme.    His  altars  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacrifices. 

He  is  generally  ^presented  as  a  majestic  personage,  seated  on  a 
tflbne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other, 
and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  island 
of  IMos  He  presided  over  music,  medicine,  poetry,  dirination,  the 
fine  arts,  and  archery.  For  his  ofSeace  in  kilhng  the  Cyclops,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetua^ing  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  he  remained  nine 
years.     ^  • 

Hi§,adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Ainong 
others  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music ;  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pa^r  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  mu- 
sic to  his ;  he  tunied  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinthus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he -me- 
tamorphosed hUo  a  laurel. 

He  is  represented  as  a  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  rays  round  his 
head ;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow,  witli  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back.  • 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  pation  of  all  that  is  bloody,  cruel,  and  furious.  The  horse,  tbe 
wolf,  the  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  hi« 
temples  in  all  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Roipans. 
During  the  Trojan  war  Mars  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
retreating  to  heaven,  complained  to  Jupiter,  that  Minerva  had  direct- 
ed the  weapon  of  his  antagonist.  ♦ 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  anned  and  standing  in  a  chariot^ 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror ;  his  sister  BcUons, 
was  his  charioteer.  Discord  goes*  before  him  in  a  tattered  garment 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son^f  Jupiter  and  Maia,  was  the  messenger  of  tbe 
gods,  the  patron  of  travellers,  shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thievoi^ 
and  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abundantly  support  this  charae- 
ter.  Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightened  person  in  a  remois 
a^  who,  on  account  of  his  actions  or  services  was  worshipped  afUf 
his  death.  His  Greek  name,  Hermes^  signifies  to  interpreter  ezplai% 
msd  he  appears  to  hay#  taught  men  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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'  Re  ii  represented  as  a  naked  yooth,  standing  on  tiptoe,  haTing  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet ;  in  one  huid 
lie  Md  a  rod,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  god  of  wine. 
His  festivals  were  celebrated  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  dressed 
tiiemselFes  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  their  shouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and  flutes.  These 
solemnities  were  attended  with  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
ddianchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  fig  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  were  sacred 
lohim: 

Bacchus  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy  youth,  crowned  with 
ivy  and  vine  leaves ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  javelin  bound  with 
Tine  leaves ;  his  chariot  is  drawn  by  lions. 

Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  and  patron  of  those  who  wrought  in  the 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  kicked  out 
ef  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  deliver  his  mother  from  a 
chain  by  which  she  was  suspecdAd.  He  continued  to  descend  nifie 
days  and  nights,  and  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnoe,  but  was  crip- 
pled ever  after. 

Vplcan  was  the  artificer  of  heaven  ;  he  forged  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jnpiter,  also  the  afms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  Though  deformed, 
squalid,  and  sooty,  he  is  made  the  husband  of  Venus  and  father  of 
Cupid. 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  working  at  a  forge.  One  hand  raising  a 
bammer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  holding  a  thunderbolt  with  nm- 
cere  on  an  amil.  An  eagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter  when 
fioifllied. 

Juno,  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  both  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  bom  at  Argos,  or  as  some  report,  in  Samos.  In 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  inexorable,  though  the 
ancients  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  she  presided  over 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  protectress  of  mar- 
nage  and  child  birth. 

She  Mras  lofty,  graceful,  and  magnificent  in  her  face,  figure,  and 
motion,  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  her  wotship  was  the  most  80» 
temn  and  general. 

She  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fiUet  adorned  with  jewds  on  her  head, 
^d  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hanct  Ins,  displaying  the  rich  colours  of 
^  rainlx>w,  is  her  usual  attendant 

*  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completely  armed  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  She  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  god- 
^fiwes,  and  the  only  divinity  that  seemed  equal  to  Jupiter.  She  was 
•  benificent  goddess,  and  instructed  in  shipbuilding,  naviffation^ spin- 
ning, and  weaving.  Her  worship  was  universally  estayplished,  but 
Athens  claimed  her  particular  attention. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  female,  of  commanding  aspect, 
vmed  wi^  a  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  ^)ear.  By  her  sid^  or 
•■  her  crest,  is  an  owl,  the  bird  which  is  sacred  to  her, 

Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  md  beauty,  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
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ler  and  Diooe,  or  as  some  say.  she  spnioff  from  the  froth  of  the  sea. 
She  was  licentious  in  a  higU  aegree,  and  her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautiful  of  her 
temples  were  those  of  Paphos,  Cnidus,  Cythera,  and  Idalia.  The 
lalaDd  of  Cyprus  was  her  favourite  residence. 

She  is  rq>reBented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  oestua,  or  girdle,  that  Imd  the  power  of  iniiil- 
linfflove. 

Uiana  was  the  queen  of  the  woods  and  the  floddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attoodanli 
80  nymphs,  all  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  maniage.  Amoog 
plants,  tne  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  clad,  with  a 
crescent  on  ner  forehead,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  sboul- 
deis,  her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn and  Cybele,  and  the  first  who  taught  to  cultivate  the  earth.  She 
was  a  beneficent  goddess,  but  led  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  and  beautiftd  woman,  crowned 
with  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  con, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  ^ardian  of  houses  and  heaitiw. 
She  ever  remain^  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  oblations  in  sacri- 
fice. 

She  was  represented  in  a  long,  flowing  robe,  a  veil  on  her  head,  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  m  the  other. 

The  marine  deities  were  Neptune,  and  his  wife  Amphi- 
trite,  Oceanus  and  his  wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereus, 
and  his  sister  and  consort.  Doris,  &c. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  in  rank  among  the 
rods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.  Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  was 
defeated,  banished  from  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  build  the  walls  of  thai 
city.     . 

Neptune  is  represented  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell  and 
drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea  horses,  surrounded  by  tritons,  nymphs, 
and  sea  monsters.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  trident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs. 

Oceanus.  a  sea  goa,  was  the  son  of  Ccelum  and  Vesta.  He  vm 
called  the  father,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals.  He  and  his  wife 
Thetys  are  said  to  have  had  3000  sons. 

Triton^  also  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite; 
he  was  his  father's  companion  and  tmmpeter. 

Half  of  htm  resembles  a  man  ;  the  other  part  Is  like  a  fish ;  his  two 
feet  are  like  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse ;  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  like 
a  half  moon ;  and  his  hair  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  sea  god,  the  son  of  Oc^nus,  was  the  father  of  filly  diflig^ 
(era  by  his  wife  IK>ri8|  who  were  called  Nereids. 
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Pnileai^  fiie  son  of  Ooeftmis,  a  god  of  the  sea,  could  foretell  ftMM 
etenta,  and  change  himsdf  into  any  shape. 

The  infernal  deities  were  Pluto  and  faiscooaort  Proserpine, 
Phitusy  Charon,  the  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi^ 
DOS,  .£acus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

{  Plato,  who  exercised  dominion  over  \^11^  was  the  brother  of  Ju« 
piter.  The  goddesses  all  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  hisde- 
umnity  and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
«f  Ceiea,  in  Sicily,  opened  a  passage  through  the  earth,  carried  her  to 
his  residence,  married,  and  made  her  queen  of  heU.  No  temples  were 
laised  to  his  honour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  Phlegethon,  Ck>cytu8,  and  Acheron.  His 
eoontenance  is  stem;  on  his  head  is  a  radiated  crown ;'inone  hand  a 
sceptre  with  two  teeth,  ca^ed  abident,  and  in  the  other,  twokeya 

Plutus,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  lame,  blind, 
injudicious,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was  the  ferryman  of  heU,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments,  deformed  with  iilth,  in  speech  morose,  and 
iUrlempered.    ^ery  shost  paid  a  small  brass  coin  for  his  fare. 

None  could  enter  Charon's  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  without 
this,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  the  four  rivers  ol 
heil,  and  carri^  to  Pluto's  palace. 

The  Furies  were  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Meganu 
They  have  the  faces  of  women,  their  looks  are  full  of  terror,  they 
hold  lighted  torches  in  thehr  hands,  and  snakes  lash  their  necks  and 
shoulders.  Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad 
men,  and  torment  the  consciences  of  secret  offenders. 

The  Fates  were  three  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis.  Their 
names  were  Clotho,  LachesisL  and  A  tropes.  They  decided  on  the 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis  turned 
the  wheel,  and  Atropos  cut  it  with  her  scissors. 

Minos,  .^Eacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  were  the  three  judges  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  They  assigned  various  punishments  to  the  wick* 
ed,  adapted  to  their  crimes;  to  the  good  they  gave  a  place  in  the  de« 
jghtful  realms  of  Elysium. 

'  There  were  many  other  divinities  of  various  characters  and 
descriptions :  as,  Cupid,  the  god  of  love;  the  Muses,  who  pre- 
sided over  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  Uberal  arts ;  tlie 

Graces,  &c. 

{  Cupid,  representing  the  passion  of  love,  was  a  beautiful  winged 
oay,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes. 
Sometimes  he  is  bestriding  the  back  of  a  lion,  playing  on  a  lyre  - 
sometimes  he  appears  mounted  on  a  dolphin ;  at  others,  breaking  the 
Winged  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  or  amusing  himself  with  childish  diver  • 
«ions. 

The  Muses  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Mnemosyne.  Theor 
Were  nine  in  number  viz. 
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I8t  Calliope,  who  presides  oyer  eloqaenoe  and  beroie  or  epic  fOB» 
try,  such  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

Sd.  Olio,  who  presides  ov«rhlitory. 

8d.  Erato,  the  muse  ol  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4th.  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music 

6ih.  Melpomene,  the  inventress  and  muse  of  tragedy. 

9th.  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  singing  and  rhetoric. 

7th.  Terpsichore,  who  presides  over  dancing. 

8th.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry. 

9th.  Urania,  who  presides  over  hymns  and  sacred  sabjecCs^  and  is 
the  muse  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  three 
in  nmnher.  They  were  supposed  toi^give  to  beauty  its  attractions,  and 
to  render  even  homeliness  pleasing. 

They  are  usually  represented  as  y6ung  and  blooming  vii;gin& 
lightly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to  show  the  mutual 
wection  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  these,  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanus, 

Priapus,  Aristfeus,  Terminus,  and  otjiers.     There  were  also 

the  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tr^* 

tons,  Lares,  Penates,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 

of  Nymphs. 

§  Pan  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  deities,  and  was  the  god 
of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  country  people  generally. 

Sylvanus  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapofi^pi^ 
sided  over  gardens.  Aristseus  invented  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
watching  over  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

The  Sirens  were  three  fabulous  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
faces  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  They 
had  such  melodious  voices,  that  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

Tlie  Gorgons,  three  sisters,  had  the  power  of  transforming  those 
into  stones  who  looked  at  them. 

The  Harpies  are  said  to  have  been  winged  monsters  which  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  claws  on  the  hands 
and  feet  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

The  Dryads  were  uymphs  who  presided  over  the  woods. 

The  Naiads  were  nymphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  Nereids  were  nyinphs  of  the  sea,  and  daughters  of  Nereus  and  . 
Doris. 

The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  with  their  upper  parts  like  a  roan,  and 
their  lower  parts  resembling  a  fish. 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
houses  and  families. 

The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  rural  demi-gods,  the  one  attending  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus. 

Pales  was  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  pastures. 

The  N3rmphs  were  celestial  and  terrestrial^  the  fonnergiiided  Iht 
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iimeiily  bodiea,  the  latter  presided  over  the  woods.  They  are  repae- 
neObed  as  beautinil  creatures,  inhabiting  every  forest  and  glen. 

The  worship  of  these  diviDities  was  conducted  by  priests 
dressed  in  costly  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animals, 
fruits,  perAunes,  &a-  These  sacrifices  were  sometimes  ac» 
companied  by  prayers,  music,  dancing^^  &c.  Human  victims 
were  occasionally  sacrificetl. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  tHeir  religion  principally  from  E^3rpt ;  but 
by  degrees  the  legislators,  poets,  and  prie4l^  extended  it,  till  th« 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.  Tl^irty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  worship  have  been  enumerated  among  them.  These  deities 
were  supposed  frequently  to  mingltfin  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
presented as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vice. 

Temples  were  erect^,  festivals  instituted,  fames  celebrated,  and 
marifices  offered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  to  a&  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies;  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  the  philosophers  seem  to 
have  been  in  doubt.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
Hell,  and  Elysium,  or  Paradise.  Women  were  not  encouraged  with 
my  hope  of  immortality. 

Of  Hell  they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  tlie  most  gloomy 
aod  horrific  colours,  where  men  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  ^ith  a  variety  of  miseries  adapted 
to  their  crimes. 

The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  described  by  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  and  others,  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  that  deUghtfiil  region,  there  is  no  inclem^H 
weather,  but  soft  winds  blow  from  the  ocean  to  refresh  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  tlie  f  rtile  earth 
produces  thrice  in  a  year  delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  their  tem- 
ples, oracles,  games,  &c. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  those  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
mpine,  at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at  Athens. 
These  were  all  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  finest 
ornaments.  The  most  celebi-ated  Grecian  temple,  however, 
was  that  of  Apdlo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resort- 
ed to  by  ail  tlie  sun'ounding  nations. 

§  Statues  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  structures  were  dedicated, 
woe  erected  in  cwr  hear  the  centre  of  the  buildmg,  and  enclosed  by  a 
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fmilin^.    8acriiice8  of  varioug  kinds  were  made  beJMPe  theBe  tMtaa 
the  eeTOBMMues  of  which  were  generally  oonduelBd  by  the  pnesia 

Temples  among  the  healhea  mpet  probably  owe  iheir  origin  ts 
the  superstitious  rererence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  oC 
their  deceased  friends  and  lilenefactors.  As  most  of  their  gods  wem 
eminent  men,  who  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathoi 
temples,  we  naturally  injsr,  were  stately  monuments  erected  in  ho-, 
nour  of  the  dead. 

Oracles  were  coimriisd.by  the  Greeks  on  all  iniportant  oc- 
casions, and  their  determinations  were  held  sacred  and  inTio^ 
lable.  There  were  certain  temples,  in  which  Aiture  events 
were  made  known  to  those  w(bo  devoutly  sought  to  know  the 
will  of  superior  powers.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  conmiu- 
nicated  this  supposed  wilL 

§  Well  have  they  been  called  lying  oracles,  in  comparison  wilit 
the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  the  scriptures! 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi  and  De- 
los,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophonius. 

The  public  ahid  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — ^four  in  number.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
quoit,  boxmg,  and  wrestling.  Horse  races  and  chariot  races 
were  also  in  repute.  Besides  th^e,  there  were  contests  in 
which  musicians,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  eugoged  for 
victory. 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of 
Grreece,  and  even  strangers  from  foreign  countries.  The  ut- 
most emulation  obtained  to  secure  the  prizes,  which  were 
wreaths  of  various  evergreens ;  and  the  highest  honours  and 
respea  were  shown  towards  the  victors.  Their  praises  M^ere 
umversaUy  celebrated.  The  effect  of  these  giunes  on  the 
national  ^irit  was  remarkable. 

)  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  1222  years  B.  C.,and  renewed  after  a  long  period, 
first  by  Lycurffus,  884  B.  C.  and  next  by  Ck>nBbus.  776  B.  C.  The 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  nrst  Olympiad.  An  Olympiad  was  the 
space  (which  was  four  vears,)  intervening  between  one  celebration 
and  another— the  Greei  method  of  computing  time.  The  victors 
were  browned  with  olive. 

The  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  I>eiphi,  m  honour  of  Apollo.  The  vie* 
tors  were  crowned  with  laurel  Tne  exercises  were  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  Olympic  « 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  instituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year  at  the  town  of  Nemea,  with  the  usual  ^ 
ereises.  Tbe  vieton  were  crowned  with  paislejr. 
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ne  iBtlunlaa  Games  frarooeM>nted  nesr  the  lirthmos  of  C^^ 
vhenee  they  derived  their  name.  Their  occunrenoe  wasevery^  th^ 
iBd  afterwards  every  fifth  year.  The  victon  were  crowped  with  gar* 
lands  of  pme  leaves. 

48.  LAtereUtare.  In  literature,  Greece  was  the  glory  of 
(lie  whole  earth.  No  nalioii,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
Borpassed  the  Greeks  m  literary  taste  and  genius.  Since 
their  time,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn* 
ing ;  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  liveliness  of 
iSuicy,  in  siv'eetness  of  periods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel- 
lectual efibrt  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivalled,  in  mere  human  productions. 

{  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  leaming  from  Egypt  and 
RuEDiida,  but  they  originated  much  of  it,  and  here  consists  then  pe* 
eoliar  |l(ny .  The  praise  of  invention  belongs  to  them,  and  even  of 
perCiBction  m  some  departments. 

Cadmus  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  dien  con- 
blued  but  16  letters,  and  the  metliod  of  writing  was  from  left  to 
ri^t,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  circumstance  essenti* 
■fly  contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Greeks  in  dvili- 
sation  and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extren^ely  ancient  It  was  cultivated 
even  before  the  introduction  of  letters.  In  the  various  fotms 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specimens  of 
surpassing  excellence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

§  In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime  Homer,  and  the  moral  Heai- 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  gay  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho^  and 
the  fanciful  and  daring  Pindar. 

in  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  iBschylus,  the  pa- 
the^  Biuipides,  the  pmre  and  grand  Sophocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
nandor.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
gant Moaehus ;  and  every  classical  scliolar  knows,  that  Theocritus  is 
only  another  name  for  simplicity  and  nature. 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  parti- 
c^darly  in  Athens,  whose  institutions  were  mtber  more  free 
than  was  elsewhere  the  case  in  Gteece.  It  became  an  object 
of  attention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasicHi,  about  480  years 
B*  C.  It  was  cultivated  with  singular  success — was  bold  and 
vdiement  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  refined  and  elegant 

iHore  Pericles  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  expressions ;  Thucy* 
es,  who  was  an  omtor,  as  well  as  a  iustorian,  arrested  the.  thoughts 
of  others,  by  the  force  of  his  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  ear  by 
harmony  A  periods,  and  Demosthenes  flashed  conviction  and  im- 
peOed  to  action,  by  ttie  united  energy  of  his  gesture,  voice,  and  a^ 
Comenta. 
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History,  after  thoee  earlier  ages  in  wliich  poetry  was  die 
▼eliicle  (tf  recorded  events,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Such  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  simple  and 
elegant  style  and  engaging  manner ;  Thucydides,  witofie  reflections 
were  profound,  and  fic&ity  unequalled ;  X!enophon,  who  combined 
.  oimplicity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Rhapsodists — ^men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  pubhc  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  digni- 
lied  by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Grecian  philosophy,  was,  however,  merely  speculative,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts. 

{  The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were  the  Ionic,  lli« 
most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales;  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras;  the 
Socratic,  by  Socrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Acidemic,  by 
Plato;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho;  the 
Stoic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine^ 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  -the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
,  Socratic  insisted  on  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condemned 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  in 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  Peripatetic  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic;  the  Sceptical  inculcatea  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decr>3d  all  wedcness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue;  andth* 
Epicurean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  or  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  research  by  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.    It  may  be  curious  to  know  their  opinions 
on  this  topic.      ^ 
Anaximenes,  taught  that  this  principle  consisted  of    -       -    Water. 

Thales, Water. 

Anaxagoras, Infinite  air. 

ArcheUus, Matter  and  Spirit 

Heraclitus^     - Fire. 

Democritus,       ..........  Atoms. 

Pythagoras, Unity. 

Plato, God,  Idea,  and  matter. 

Aristotle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation. 

Zeno,  -       -     God  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.) 
Ifpicurus,  ...«-.       Matter  and  emp^  Spaoa 

Theseven  wise  men  of  Greeoe,  who  are  found  in  the  ranksof  [M 
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Mpbj,  were  Thales^of  Miletns ;  Solon,  of  Athens ;  Bias,  of  Priene ; 
Chiio,  of  Lacedaemon ;  Cleobulns,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacua,  of  Mitylene ; 
and  PeriandeTy  of  Corinth. 

49.  The  arts.  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  430 
B.  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Iiideed  this  was  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instnictress  of  the  world  in  those  monuments 
of  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remain. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks  nevei 
made  any  great  improvement.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect.  But  in 
the  fine  arts,  appropriately  so  called,.  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probaUy  not  excelled  by  any  modem. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  die  Greeks  carried  architecture^ 
sculpture,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

{This  people  invented  that  svsteni  of  architecture,  which  is  nnhrer- 
a&y  considered  the  most  finished  and  perfect 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeur,  and  sublime  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegance,  llie  Corinthian  affected  the  highest  mag- 
Qificence  and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  tlie  orders. 

In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  excelled  no  less  then  in  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  thib  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dving 
Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have 
an  imperishable  fiuna 

In  painting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  to 
us,  they  are  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  excelled.  The  works  of 
Zeoxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perish^,  were  highly  extolled  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

In  music,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

50.  Private  and  domestic  Life.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  differed  much  firom  that  of 
most  modern  nations. 

lihe  men  wore  an  inner  garment  called  tunic,  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  festened 
luider  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tunici 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in 
waving  folds  dowA  to  the  heels ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 
tvxai  .the  waist  with  a  ribboui  bordered  ht  the  bottom 
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Stripes  of  various  colours ;  over  this  they  sometimes  pul  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  they  wore  bats,  that 
were  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  always  had 
their  heads  covered.  ^ 

§  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  as  em- 
blems of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimating  that  they  were  sprnng 
from  the  earth. 

In  Snarta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  were  but  little  distin- 
guished by  external  appearance.  The  military  costume  was  of  a  red 
oolour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
stiJlffreater on  purple. 

Tne  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  nundier: 

Break&st  was  taken  about  the  arising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 

meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  aftemocxi  repast ;  and  lastly 

the  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  aftet 

the  business  of  the  day. 

9  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  sf 
their  food  consisted  of  Mack  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were  generally  adi 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  Hk 

There  were  also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe^  oi 
other  subdivision,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wines  wen 
mtroduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain- 
Ins  life  was  used  as  food.  The  Greeks  generally  were  very  fondof  fifliL 

Ilot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathuig  in  them,  and  anoinl- 
faig  the  body^ith  a  change  of  dean  clothes^  were  usual  in  preparing 
for  a  feast  Wh^  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were  never 
bivited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  upright,  were  employed ;  but,  as  Imnnv 
prevailed,  couches  were  introduced,  on  which  me  guests  reclined 
while  feasting. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  lawful  only  as  the 
consent  of-j)arents  or  other  relatives  could  be  obtained.  Thk 
faistitution  was  greatly  encoiuraged  in  all  partsof  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  inflictionof  punishment,  att^{ided 
the  failureof  entering  into  the  connubial  state. 

§  Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  ffreat  calamity,  sudi  ai 
war  or  pestilence.  Socrates  married  a  second  wife  on  this  aeoount 
Violations  of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
yere.  were  often  oommitt^. 

Tne  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  companVi 
but  were  confined  to  the  remote  partsof  the  honse^  into  wEidinQiMli 
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viaituite  weve  admitted.  When  they  went  abroad,  they  wore  reite 
to  Gonceal  their  faces.  It  was  disreputable,  however,  to  appear  much 
hbroad. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  in 
certain  cafKs.  Children  were  required  to  maintain  their  parents  in 
M  age ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  brmg  up  his 
children  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be  exempted  from 
such  an  obligation.  « 

The  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  many  ce- 
remonies, showing  that  they  considered  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  dead  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awfiii  of  all  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
might  die  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral. 

Phcenidans. 

SI.'  Country.  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  slm 
of  ground  situated  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  it 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judea  on  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

52.  Cities  and  Remains.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
mantime  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  and  refinement. 

Tyrus,  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  was'  built  upon  an 
island  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant.  It  was  c/nament- 
ed  with  many  magnificent  huildings. 

§  Sidon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  T3niis  never.  Tyrus 
"Was  joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  consoUcuited 
his  work. 

The  walls  of  Tyre  were  150  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  was 
new  Tyre  that  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
BeryUis. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  ijm  ancient  land  are  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exliibit  many  fihe  columns 
ftnd  other  fragments  of  marble. 

{A  double  column  of  granite,  consisting  of  one  entire  block,  80 
feet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Tyre. 

53.  Navigaium  and  Colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  con- 
fined between  the  sea  and  mountains,  acquired  power  and 
^aggrandizement  by  navigation.  Their  navigators  were  far 
niouB  for  their  skSl  and  intrepidity.  They  eDgrossed  the 
omun^ce  of  the  western  hemieohere. 
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Tbey  formed  establishments  on  both  sides  of  the 
ranean,  and  even  on  those  of  llie  weistem  ocean.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham,  they  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  ^itei- 
prising  people. 

§  C^hMe,  Utica,  Gades^  &c.  were  colonies  foanded  by  the  inh*- 
bitantBof '^re. 

64.  Sciences^  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  From  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  addicted-to  philosophy.  The 
sciences  of  arithme*ic  and  astronomy  were  invented  or  in>- 
prov^ed  by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introdi|ced  let- 
ters into  Greece. 

§  Before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Moschua,  a  Sidonlan,  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  Aiona.  In  latter  ages,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boethius,  Antipater,  Dlodatm, 
and  Apollonius. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass,  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Sdomon  aooght 
their  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  temple. 

56.  Religion.  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro- 
bably instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ;  but  they  be- 
came at  length  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  principal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Beelsmen, 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  HercoleB,  Adonii^ 
and  the  Patsci,  certain  small  statues,  which  being  venerated  as  the 
tutelar  gods  of  sea-faring  men.  were  always  carried  about  in  tlia 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  ni  inelliiiious 
verse. 

« 

**  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Ashtorcth,  whom  the  Phoenicianfl  cftll*d  <^ 

Astarte,  queen  o€  heaven,  with  creeoent  htiaa ; 
To  whoee  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virginB  paid  their  vows  and  songii*' 

Lydians. 

66.  Country,  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  My«a  on 
die  north,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

{  The  uihabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  Sola 
twelve  small  states,  gave  their  name  to  a  dialect  of  <he  Grade  lii^ 
Kuage— Ionic. 

-  67.  CUieB.  The  pnncqml  cities  were  Epheras,  iBitttaeiii 
in  classic  and  in  christian  antiquity ;  Sardis,  the  aDcienta^ 
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mpolk ;  Philadelphia,  in  which  were  celeSrated  the  cobqxiioo 
feaks  of  all  Asia ;  and  a  few  others. 

I  Ephesus  was  famous  for  the  temple  <tf  Diana,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  completed  220  years  after  its  foundation.  This 
temple  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  sup- 

Cd  by  127  columns  60  feet  high,  placed  there  by  so  many  kings, 
rich  offerings  brought  into  it  were  immense. 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  bora. 
Erostratus  perpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  w^as  feimous  also  as  the  place  where  a  flourishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  appstle  Paul ;  and  it  now  stands  a  monn- 
ment  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Savioiur's  threatening:  "Thy  candlo- 
rtick  shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  whole  contains  only  40  or 
SO  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a  single  family 
here  exists  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "  The  deso- 
latkm  is  complete,  llie  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

58.  Character,  The  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  and  some  of 
his  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  people  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
luptuous, and  effeminate. 

59.  Customs.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  facilitate  trade ;  the 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  ludi 
by  the  Romans. 

Romans. 

60.  Country — its  name^  situation,  afid  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  from  their  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  Uie  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Elurope  which  is  now  called  Italy,  and  their  beginning  was  at 
Rome,  its  capital.     From  the  latter  they  were  denominated 

Romans. 

}  Italy  had  other  names,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  (Enotria,  and  Si^ 
turnia. 

It  bad  the  Alps  on  the  nOrth,  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the 
^est,  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the  Grecian  sea  on  the 

iOQlh. 

The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy 
Proper,  and  Magna  Grsecia. 
k  its  prindpal  districts  were  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Pi- 


*> 
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cenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Samidl^^^  Hirpini,  Apulia,  Calsibrta, 
Lucania,  and  the  Bnitii.  j^' 

61 .  Interesting  localities  ofMoly-  I^y  aa  well  as  Greece 
furnishes  many  recollections  o^this  kind,  that  are  so  pleasing 
to  the  student  of  andquityrjf" 

§  Andes,  near  Mantu^wafJKe  birth-place  of  Virgil,  Comum  thai  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  VeroBBOf  Catullus,  and  Patayium  of  l.i  vy.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residenc«Pf  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  dntm 
from  Rome.  The  river^Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder-bolts 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  was  said  to  abound  in  swans. 
Rubicon  was  a  mountain  U)rrent,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  wiA 
an  armed  force,  imder  dreadful  imprecations.  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilization,  and 
resolution,  and.  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  mueb 

bloodshed.  -  / 

Cffceii  was  the  residence  ofJSe  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tuscnium 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Qj/m^  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, And  soft  climalfl'^'ear  the  promontory  of  Cumae  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in^ 
vented.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiaj.and  destroyed  tlie  lifeof  PUny. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  Diomedes.  Venusia  was  the 
birtli-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its 
wool.  Brundusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Rudiffi  was  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  the 
Lacedeemonians. 

Paestum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  the  coast  was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Ceres,  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  giant  Enc^ladus,  moimt  ^Etna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  tlie  storehouse  of  Italy. 
Mount  Eryx  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  plains  of 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 

Lipara  was  famous  for  its  fruits :  its  raisins  are  still  in  high  repute. 
Vulcan  had  forges  here.  Sardinia  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ichmi- 
88,  from  Its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot.  It  was  famous  for 
wormwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  air  was  unwholesome.  Corsica 
was  celebrated  for  its  box  and  yew  trees.  Urcinium,  founded  by  a 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  Ajaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

62.  Capital  of  Italy,  and  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
The  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  Rounans  was  Rome.    Hem 
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was  the  beginning  of  this  celebrated  people.  The  city  was 
small  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  became 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

The  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
Colinus,  Quiriiinus,  Yiminalis,  Esquilinub,  Coelius,  and  Aven- 
tinus.     The  Palatine  liili  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  ' 
onperors.     On  mount  Capitolinus,  were  the  Oapitd  and 
Tarpeian  rock. 

§The  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly 
marked,  particularly  now  that  the  rubbisli  of  eo  many  ruined,  buildings 
has,  in  the  course. of  more  than  2500  years,  filled  up  liie  spaces  be* 
tween  them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  abot^ 
the  old  pavement  The  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  water  from  a  vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  which  8up))ly  modern  Rome:  whilst  the  vast  ••    sm^ 
niins  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment,    llie  Circus  Maxi^       ^^. 
nous  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afforded  accommodation  for  150,000 
peo^e  to  see  the  chariot  races  an4  other  games/ 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  its'- 
BUigaificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Rome. 

The  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  gods,  was  built  by  Agrippa^ 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  construction  promises  it  a  dura« 
tion  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

Th&  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
heholders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
ui  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ruhis  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  sUU  remain.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
8t  Angelo.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  uncertain  for 
what  purpose  they  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  one 
«C  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ^es.  The  triumphal 
^hes  of  Severus,  Titus;  and  Constantine,  still  adorn  the  ancient 
'orum. 

■Rte  extent  of  tlie  walls  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  13  miles  200 
P*^  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The 
"Wwem  city  encloses  also  within  the  walls,  the  Vatican  hill.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
With  vineyards,  and  the  mcxiern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  the  ancient 
j?^nip«8  Marti^^s.  Every  where  are  seen  magnificent  ruins.  Egyp- 
wan  obelisks,  blocks  oi  oriental  granite,  ancient  and  modem  buildings, 
^hich  still  render  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  earOi. 

The  pruicipal  public  place  in  the  city  was  the  Forum. — This  was 
•wgeopen  ^ace  of  oblong  shape,  where  the  people  held  their  as- 
•'"'ues,  justice  was  administered,  and  public  concerns  were  trans- 
^^^^   it  was  snrroimded  in  its  whole  extent  with  arched  porticoes, 
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wliich'  included  flpacious  haUia^  where  courts  c^  justice  sat  and 
the  afifoirs  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tiher,  where  the  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
youth  were  practised.  It  was  adorned  with  many  noble  slnictures, 
and  monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  anceston.. 

63. .  Political  State.  The  pditical  state,  or  govenunent 
among  the  Romans,  varied  very  much  during  the  succeeEdve 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  monarchy  :  next 
it  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocratic 
power,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  alm&«:t  of  anarchy  followed,  which  soon  settled  down 
ktto  a  despotism.  That  portion  of  history  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Roman  des- 
potism under  Augustus. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  not  absolute  or  hereditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  neitlier  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

§  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carried  an  ivory  sceptre.  TTiey 
sat  in  a  cunile  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fasc^  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  plac^  in  the  middle.  They  convened 
ttie  senate,  assembled  the  people,  conducted  the  army,  and  ap- 
pohited  the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  The 
Senate  or  Patrician  order.  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  knights. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.     4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  old  men,  and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  were  the. council  of  the  king.  By  them 
moRt  of  the  business  of  the  state  was  transacted.  They  were 
called  Patrei?,  that  is,  Fathers.  The  Patrician  families  were 
descended  fram  these  fathers.  They  constituted  not  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  but  were  accounted  noble,  because  the  mem- 
bers had  flUed  high  offices. 

(  For  some  centuries,  the  senate  consisted  of  900  members,  and  id 
tbe  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  900.    Augustus  reduced  the  number  «» 
ODO.  They  were  first  chosen  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the  console 
and  last  by  the  censors.    Tliey  were  distinguished  by  a  particidill^ 
dren,  and  had  separate  seats  at  the  public  spectacles. 

In  their  omcial  character,  this  body  was  usually  assemUed  three 
times  a  month,  but  was  frequently  called  together  on  other  days  in 
special  business.  A  senatus  ooiisultum  was  a  decree  passed  by) 
m^ioiity  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  tribunes  of  the  peopW 

The  Knj^tB  were  not  origiDaUjr  a  separate  onier,  but  con* 
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(rf*  such  citizens  as  could  moiutain  a  horse  tx  the  waia. 
They  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  period 
under  the  kings,  but  afterwards  tlie  knights  were  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  at 
the  public  expense. 

J  The  knights  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  15ih 
y,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Honour  or  of  Mars^ 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  bearing  wreaths  of  olive 
in  their  hands.  A  certaia  property  (3,229  pounds)  was  required  as 
a  qualification  to  be  made  a  knight. 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Populus.  Those  who 
tived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  considered 
tlie  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  urbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  followed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  largesses  of  corn,  &c.,  distri- 
buted among  them. 

i  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  three 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  curiae  or  wards. 
Other  divisions  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servius 
Tullius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  14 
Wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourth  tribe,  Servios  made  a  division  of 
the  peo^e  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  mto  several  centuries  or 
poruoDS  of  citizens,  so  called^  because  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
support  and  equip  100  men  m  .war.  These  six  classes  were  formea 
according  to  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
aad  the  0th,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  of  the  poorest.  Hie 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 

Rome.     Their  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 

They  were  not  only  employed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 

various  trades  and  manufactures.     They  were  sometimes 

highly  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 

aons,  as  that  of  physic. 

iThey  were  considered  as  mere  pragerty^  and  publicly  sold  in  a 
msrket-place— often  chained  by  the  leg.    If  capitally  convicted,  their 
#miflhment  was  crucifixion. 

I>iirmg  the  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Satum,8laves  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  and  masters  at  that  time  would  wait  upon  them  at  table ; 
tbe  sBoie  license  was  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  Auffust. 

Oaves  might  be  set  free  by  various  forms  of  law.    fflaves  tfans 
€naiieipated  had  the  names  of  liberti  and  Libeitt&i.  Their  iduMren 
qot  e^pelly  honoanl^B  with  other  citiseos;  hot  their  grand* 
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children  were  reckoned  Ingenui,  or  in  erery  respect  on  an  eqnalitjr 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  different  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  should  choose  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called. 

§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  adviee  and 
forward  his  interest  The  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
on  all  occasions.  In  electioiis,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  PrBenoment 
Nomen,  and  Ck)gnomen,  as  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§Publiu8  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distinjmish  him  from 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c.  Cornelius  shows 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  family,  the  gens  Comdia ;  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  family,  the  Scipios  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock  of  the  gens  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  inhabitants,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  Tne  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comitia  were  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  de- 
cide concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  giulty  of 
eertain  heinous  offences. 

§  There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata.  the  Centuroiti) 
and  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  oi  an  assembly  of 
tiie  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curii^  s 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  Importance  that  were  laid 
berore  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principal  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  elected  Consuls,  Pnetors,  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Pro* 
consul,  also  the  Dccemvui,  the'mUitary  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  caB- 
ed  Rex  Sacrorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  aocordmg  to  the  census.  The  place  of  then-  meet- 
ing was  the  Campus  Martins,  and  all  Roman  citizens,  though  residuig 
in  the  country,  as  wdl  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  m  thdr  severu 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  mto  tribes^  acooroinff  to  their 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  subordinate  magistrates,  s^ 
JEdiles,  Tribunes  of  the  people,  Qusestors,  &c.  The  laws,  called 
Pleblscita,  were  passed  at  these  assemblies. 

Penons  who  sought  oiBces  and  preferment  were  called  cand!dtfi| 
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from  a  white  garment  which  they  wore.    They  canvassed  the  people 
and  solicited  their  votes. 

AAef  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  comitia  fall  into  disuse.  The  for- 
malities were  observed,  but  these  were  soon  after  dropped,  and  the 
annual  magistrates  were  either  chosen  by  the  senate  or  nominated  by 
t.e  emperors. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
nrdinary,  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordioary  magis- 
trates, who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  republic,  were  the 
consuls,  censors,  tribunes,  aediles,  and  queestors.  The  extra- 
ordinary, who  were  temporary  magistrates,  were  the  dictator, 
the  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  interrex.  The 
provincial  magistrates,  who  were  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  were  at  first  prsetors,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
and  pro-prs&tors,  to  whom  were  joined  queestors  and  lieiH 
tenants. 

\  Ck>i]suls,  aller  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royalty.  They  were  two  in 
nmnber,  and  hel4  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  they  had  nearly 
ihesame  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  consul  was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribones  of  the  people  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  when  the  patricians 
Became  oppressive.  Their  power  was  contracted  at  first,  but  at  length 
became  very  great.  Unprincipled  men  in  this  office  often  conveited 
thepublic  assemblies  into  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

The  censors  were  appointed  to  take  ap  account  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  ai  first  was  limited,  but  after- 
Wards,  became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
office  in  the  state.  There  were  two  censors  elected  every  five  years, 
and  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  Praetois,  whose  rank  was  ncT^  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people.  Hiey 
Al^so  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  but  one 
praetor,  but  afterwards  several. 

The  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-praetors  usually  governed  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  them  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenaius.  They 
^  the  highest  rank  within  their  province.  The  power  of  the  pro- 
oonsuls  and  pro-pnetors  was  much  the  same,  the  former  being  sent  to 
the  larger  provinces. 

The  JEAHes  were  so  named  from  their  having  a  particular  care 
of  the aades  or  buildings,  as  the  temples,  baths^aqueducts.  theatres, 
^.  They  were  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  aediles.  The 
cumle  arailes  superintended  the  public  games,  and  occupied  a  more 
honourable  place  in  the  senate  Uian  the  plebeian  sediles,  who  wert 
Mnstants  to  the  tribunes. 
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Hie  QiMBBtors  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  piibtte 
rerenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  afterwards,  as  fl» 
empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them^  the  city 
quaestors,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  rest,  who  were  mihtary  m 
provincial  quaestors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consuls  or  pra&tors  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  Thit  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  could  raise  and 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senate 
and  people.  The  consuls  suomitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  check 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appointed,  on  particular  oocasioiM) 
to  collect  and  promulgate  laws,  &c.  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
(K)6ed  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  puhlic  afibirs;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome^  when  tki 
fonsuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

64.  Religion.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
Minie  as  those  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  religion  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state  ;  but  were  selected  from 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
two  kinds — ^those  that  were  tommon  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appointed  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
giires,  the  haruspices,  the  quindecem-viri,  and  septem-viri. 
These  were  all  subordinate  to  the  poiiftifex  maximus,  or  high 

priest. 

§  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacred  things,  and  prescribed  what 
was  to  be  done  in  cases  where  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  16  in  number. 

The  augures,  who  were  the  same  in  number.  Were  expected  to  pr^ 
diet  future  events,  and  to  determine  whether  any  action  would  he 
fortunate  or  not  Tliey  divined  in  various  ways, — among  othcri 
by  the  flight,  chirphig,  or  feeding  of  birds.  They  had  great  author*' 
ty  in  the  state,  as  nothing  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  dettf* 
mined  without  them. 

The  haruspices  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  offered  in  sacri* 
fi<^ and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  future. 

The  quindecem-viri  were  15  officers  who  kept  the  sibylline  boolA 
in  which  was  written  the  future  history  of  Rome.  These  were  aan 
to  have  been  procured  from  a  woman  of  extraordinary  appearance  10 
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fhe  dine  of  Tarqtiin  the  Prond,  and  were  kept  in  a  stone  dust  undet 
the  Capitol.  The  quindeoem-viri  consulted  these  books  in  times  of 
Sfreat  calamity,  to  iHY)vide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  populm 
fear  was  assuaged. 

iThe  septem-Tiri  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts^ 
games,  or  proceasions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  appropria- 
ted to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worsliip  of  Vesta. 

i  The  Vestal  Virgins  guarded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta. 
They  were  obliged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
theiD,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  in  teaching  others ;  and  after 
that  they  might  marry,  if  they  could. 

65.  Military  Affairs.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  afid  all  their  instituticms  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
eDCouragement  of  a  military  spirit.  It  was  by  discipline,  skill, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  world. 

It  waa  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  ci  soldier,  should  his 
country  call  for  his  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  pubfic  functions,  were 
exempted,  Fcm:  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

§  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  witb- 
SQt  having  been  ten  years  in  the  army.  After  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdu^  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised 
unong  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

About  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place 
ui  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supportmg  the  armies.  The 
u^try  alter  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mercenary  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
longer  consisted  of  Roman  kmghts,  hut  of  horsemen,  raised 
m  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  miUtary  ar- 
nngememanddiscipUne.  Each  l^on,  when  full,  contained 
^^  men  divided  into  10  cohorts  or  battalions,  with  other 
nibdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached. 
>^  18  to  be  notioed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 
The  dependence  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  strength  of 
*w  mfimtry. 

^jThihr  defeDifrve  armt  oomislBd  «f  a  helmet,  a  shield  fMr  tol 
2|[S«Mltwobroftd,«eoatofmail,and|^  Thair 

•**?<»»  of  assaidt  were  two  kmg  Javdms  or  pila,  and  a  sword. 
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The  pilum  was  a  long  heavy  spear,  and  a  terrible  weapon  in  tti 
hand  of  a  Roman.  No  defensive  amiour  or  covering  could  resiA  m 
force,  when  propelled  so  as  to  reach  its  object.  Its  length  whs  about 
six  feet,  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  steel  18  incto 
long.  The  distance  from  which  it  was  commonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards..  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Roman 
soldiers  rushed  upon  fhe  enemy  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  sword  was  a  short  two-edged  blade  of  fine  temper, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deemr  | 
ed  the  most  efficacious. 

Tlie  legions  were  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  first  was 
called  hastati,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  line 
was  called  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  third 
hne  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour.  ; 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  using  slings,  bows  and  arrow;^ 
and  throwing  light  javelins.  ITiey  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  army  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  dftw  nearer,  threw 
their  darU  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  by  the  flanks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  hastati  then 
threw  their  long  javelins,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  their  swords. 

When  repulsed  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  oi 
the  principes,  or  behind  them,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  tlie  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  thsl 
could  be  hoped  for. 

In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  the 
modems,  since  the  use  of  cannons,  and  was  inferiw  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  wcw 
the  catapult£B;  which  discharged  heavy  stones ;  the  balistaBy 
which  discharged  arrows,  and  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  effective  as  applied  against  the  wall. 

§  The  aries  was  along  beam, like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  armed  at  one 
end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  such 
a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  could 
be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  contrivances  wevB 
adopted,  such  as  sheds  called  testudmes,  or  tortoises,  from  their  ro' 
semblance  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vineae,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  rawhide^ 
MO  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legions,  was  a  square 
of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side,  with  tents  and  quarters, 
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i»t  in  the  moet  regular  order.  A  rampart  of  12  feet  hig^ 
funouiided  this  square,  ^d  it  was  enclosed  by  a  deep  and 
faroad  ditch. 

{  This  was  the  effect  of  caution,  an  excellent  feature  of  Roman  diaci- 
plme.  No  circumstances  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger, 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment 
When  their  camps  were  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celeritr 
of  thdr  movements.  Each  soldier  loading  himself  with  his  provi- 
sions and^  utensils,  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  besides  his  very  heavy 
imiour,  would  march  by  regular  step,  20  miles  in  the  space  of  six 
hours. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  tliey  were  inured  (torn  infancy 
to  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  warfore.  Their  bravery  and  knowledge  in  the 
trt  of  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  nation  ot 
iDljquity. 

The  rewaxds  of  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
were  various  kinds  of  "Towns,  ornaments  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  But  the  highest 
objea  of  Roman  ambition  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Thia 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  the  capi- 
tol,  granted  to  the  victorious  general  and  liis  army  by  a  decree 
of  ihie  senate,  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  marched  from  the 
Campus  Martins  through  the  most  public  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
ikaansof  various  kinds  led  the  way ;  oxen,  with  gilt  horns  and  ribbons, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed,  with  priests  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
VKmy.  Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  arms,  spoils, 
*c.  were  carried  in  procession.    The  captives  followed  in  chains. 

At  length  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a 
erown  of  laurel  on  his  h^ui,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decorations. 
He  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned  with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  horses.  His  iriends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  the 
ynac^piil  officers  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot.  His  victori- 
ous army,  croivned  with  laurel,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  came  last. 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  with  less  splen- 
dour. 

66.  Fleets,  The  Roman  ships  were  extremely  small 
<»wipared  with  modern  vessels.  They  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  quickly  manned.  Sailors  and  rowers  were  hired 
to  navigate.     Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fight 

§The  success  of  the  Romans  at  sea  was  owing  rather  to  the  valour 
«  then:  men,  than  to  their  skill  as  mariners.  Their  object  in  sea- 
wttlea,  was  to  approsLch  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  fasten  the 

lE"  together,  and  fight  hand  to  hand. 

Until  the  fint  Punic  war,  the  Romans  w  ere  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
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naval  mflitary  art  A  Carthaginian  galley  waa  the  first  modeL  89 
little  skill  wad  re(}uired  in  buiminff  their  ships,  that  we  find  them  oft 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  sending  to  sea,  a  fleet  within  46  dajs 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oan^ 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  th«»  ship,  called  tnremes,  qnadri- 
remes,  &c» 

67.  Agriculture.  In  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  their 
existence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture. 
Except  that  they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people.  They  were 
at  once  soldiers  and  farmers. 

Many  of  them  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  army.  This  was 
the  case  with  several  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 

merals,  as  d.  Cincinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and 

^ipio  Africanus. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  afttf 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  commerce. 
Menials  and  slaved  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

§T]ie  attention  of  the  early  Romans  to  husbandrv  was  partly  the 
eifect  of  necessity.  The  lands  havine  been  divided  into  equal  and 
minute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  tu  labour  for  a  subui^ence. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fanners  visited  the  city  onlv  on  every 
ninth  day,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  there  ior  the  par- 
poses  of  barter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  ci 
the  new  laws  which  were  posted  on  the  o^itol  and  in  the  ntaricel- 
place,  some  days  previously  to  their  adoptioTCy  the  people. 

We  may  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  oi  this 
people,  from  knowiqg  a  few  of  theur  common  maxuns  on  this  subfeet, 
than  from  any  description.  Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  He  is  a  thriftless  fanner  that  buys  any  thing  which  his  &nncaa 
produce. 

2,  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  in  the  day  time^  that 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

8.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  work  days,  what  he  may  do  on  hdy- 
daya :  and 

4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  m  a  clear  sky  works  within  doon^ 
rather  than  in  the  field. 

68.  Amusements  and  Public  Spectacles,  The  drama, 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it,  became  an 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people..  Comedies  were  the  moet 
popular,  and  very  few  Roman  tragedies  remain. 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  in  use,  and  ropt 
dancers  occajsionally  diversified  the  entertainment 

§  Rode  pla3r8,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and  buflboneryj-were 
in  use  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic ;  but  the  first  regular  play 
WM  written  by  Livius  Andronicua,  in  the  year  of  the  city  512. 

The  con|ic  actors  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe  called  soccus  j  the  tragic 
actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowuig  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co- 
thumuB.     Only  temporary  theatres  were  used  at  first 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  inju* 
rious  to  the  public  morals,  so  mte  as  the  year  of  the  city  509,  ordered 
a  theatra  building  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
dowik  rompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  used 
by  the  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  games,  connected  hawever  with 
the  religion  of  the  Konians,  which  were  sources  of  much  licen- 
tious entertainment.  Those  of  the  Ciicus  Maximus  werQ 
most  frequented.  The  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races;  contests  of  strength  and  agility; 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of 
m^n  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mitnic  naval  fights. 

§The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  heststa ;  otiiers  did  so  for  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  pcopla^  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephanfi^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of 
500  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  five  days. 

The  gladiatorial  shows,  however,  bad  superior  attractions 
for  the  Romans.  It  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin* 
guiahed  people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats, 
wounds,  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight. 

.  §The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
«ty  490,  by  two  brothers  called  Bruti,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father. 
Afterwards  th^  were  exhibited.by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
jnd  at  lengthtney  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  favour  with 
5»  people.  They  were  not  entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Theo- 
««us  the  Great. 

^  Incredible  numbers  of  captives,  &c.  were  destroyed  on  these  ocea- 
wons.  Trajan  exhibited  games  for  123  days,  when  10,000  wild  beasts 
jere  tilled,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought    During  the  reign  of  Clau- 

^  was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  aoo- 

wer  on  a  certain  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace^ 
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dadiatofrs  comnled  chiefly  of  daves^  captiTea^  and  oondemDef 
nialeiactors ;  but  sometimes  free-boni  citizeos  became  gladiatora  lot 
hire.  Even  persons  of  noble  birth  ^'ere  induced  to  display  tiidr 
skill  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  those  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fighting. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net.  With  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  could  despatch  him  with  his  dart.  .  If  he  misBed 
his  aim,  he  l^took  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  him, 
before  ho.  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  apectaton 
Hie  most  celebrated  was  the  Coliseum  already  mentioned.  Large 
coverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  Education.  The  system  of  education  among  the 
Romans,  when  in  tlieir  most  intellectual  state,  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  tlie  mind 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  their  children. 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  attention  seems  tb  have  been  given  to  the  language 
of  children.  The  attainment  of  a  pure  and  correct  expressioa 
was  a  great  object  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eiociuence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

§  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  soci- 
ety and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
Bchools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  Ia 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

Fron)  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  course  of  discipline  was  par^ 
sued  by  some  matron  of  the  family ;  and  as  children  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  all  the  athletic  exercises  thai 
could  impart  agility  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

At  the  age  of  17  they  were  invested  with  the  manly  robe,  and  younff 
men  of  family  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  senator  of 
distinguished  reputation  in  jurisprudence.  Although  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  preceptor,  yet  under  his  auspices  they  were  initiated  into 
public  business. 

Eloquence  and  the  military  art  were  the  surest  roads  to  prefennent 
These  accordinglv  were  made  commanding  objects  of  pursuit  with 
the  Roman  youth.  Eloquence  was  taught  as  a  science  at  poMio 
schools. 

From  the  ca^  which  the  Romans  bestowed  upcmthe  educalkmoC 
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their  fcmth,  boih  male  and  femak,  arose  the  large  number  of  great 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  produced,  and  the  Tir- 
tues  with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  bnlliant  era  of  the 
republic.  Happy,  could  their  history  be  ciooed  at  thatepoch ;  but  the 
tide  of  luxury  afterwards  swept  away  tbe  most  valuable  of  their  in- 
fltitatiotts. 

70.  Literature.  Previously  to  their  intercouise  with 
Greece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  ihno 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fragments  of 
flentences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  <<  Fratres  Arvales,"  and  "  hegea  Re- 
giae,''  show  a  great  difference  between  the  language  then  in 
use,  and  tluit  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au* 
guslus. 

After  successive  improvements,  the  Romans  became  re- 
nowned in  literature  duiing  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Greece,  kindled  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Aiigustan  era,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
-Greeks,  only  because  it  was  necessarily  lesroriginal  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry,  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

{The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Uvms  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Caecilius,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  improved  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  com- 
poBitions,  and  partly  by  translations  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among  the  Romans,  as  with  most  other  nations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  intellectual  effort.  Of  this  we 
•  uave  an  instance  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia- 
togue.  This  doubtless  proved  to  he  the  germ  of  the  fitage. 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  followed. 

J  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livius  Andro- 
nicus; Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved  K;  Plautus,  who 
jy^  vith  strength  and  spirit ;  Csecilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  heat 
w  the  fiomanftounatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  simplicity  and'pu- 
"*y;  Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  roush  in  style  shewed 
f™^[th  of  genius.    All  these  except  the  two  test  were  comic  wri- 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Romans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,  the 
"Mfliest  in  this  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatest  among  the 
«omanB,  if  not  of  antiquity,  though  he  is  highly  to  be  censurro  on 
>c«oimt  of  his  occasional  indelicacy. 

02 
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i   in  elegiac  poetry^  Propertiiu,  and  TiboUuspoinedUi^ 

elegant  8train8|-«iia  Ovid  uttered  the  language  of  nature  andpaaflkn. 

The  two  last  especiaHy  ofiend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

.    Of  satiric  pMryy  Lucillius  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  also 

excelled  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.    Some  o^ber  Dames  . 

among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  bekmg  to 

«  subiKquent  era. 

In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry  i 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
renown. 

History  was  cultivated  by  theSomans  with  mach  80cces?| 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  eminent  jof  their  historians  were  Sallust,  who  excelled 
in  the  philosophy  of  history ;  Ciesar,  who  wrote  with  purity  and  sim- 
t>licity ;  hut  especially  Livy^  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copioQs- 
ness,  and  eloquence,  place  hun  at  the  head  of  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  exercised  their  talents  in  public  spesk- 
ing,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

§  J.  Caesar,  Hortensius,  andparticularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  speakers.  Of  Cssar  it  is  said  mat  ^  he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought."  Hortensius  was  eclipsed 
only  by  Cicero.  And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

PhUosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval betvveen  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  third  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Oteece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 

§  A  few  learned  Achceans,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arriving 
at  Italy,  diffused  a  taste  for  philosophy,  polite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Fearins  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies^  the 
senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  the  Athe> 
ntan  embassy  arriving  soon  after,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  who  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 

The  system  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  genemlly  received,  as 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among'lR  Roman  sto- 
icSjWere  Scipia  Laelius,  and  the  younger  Cato. 

•The  philosopny  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the  timo 
of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his  syston  with 
great  renutation. 

The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  discii^ 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro^  were  ornaments  of  thefonncr 
Of  tlie  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  the  prlnoipAt 
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fopportar}  thoagfahk  design  seems  to  have  been  rather  to 
Che  Greek  philosophy  in  general.  He  was  the  (rn^Jtest  of  theKomao 
philosophers,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  roan  of  all  antiquity. 
With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  be- 
came fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  system,  as 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  very  liberaUy  indulged  their 
appetites,  and  taught  others  to  indulge  them. 

IHiysics,  or  nature^  philosophy,  seeuis  to  have  been  little 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  before  them. 
Yorro  is  the  only  name  conspicuous  in  tliis  department,  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity. 

In  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  the 
galleries  of  some  affluent  patricians,  who  patronized  learning. 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
curious,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
iedge  at  Rome. 

§  Among  these,  the  library  of  LucuUus  was  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specimens  of  art,  but  for 
the  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. ' 

71.  Arts.  The  Romans  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Greeks,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  genius,  as  the  fine 
arts  are  concerned.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  most  part,  they  fell 
short  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wonderful  specimens  in  the 
aitvparticularly  in  architecture. 

{  Their  conquest  of  Greece  secured  to  them  as  spoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  in  paintmff  and  statuary.  With  these  the 
weslthy  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  city,  its  temples,  and  porticoes, 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  Roman  artists  occur.  Yitruvius  wrote  the  only 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant  He  shews  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  profession.  In  great  and  magnificent  works,  Rome  has 
manifested  her  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  degree 
of  perfection  was  attained  among  the  Romans  of  ancient  his* 
toiy.  These  however  have  been  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved in  more  recent  ages;  and  many  comforts  which  we 
^Djoy,  derived  from  a  b:iowledge  of  mechanism,  were  mi- 
known  to  this  people. 

§  Such  conveniences  as  glass  windows  and  chimneys  in  houses, 
not  to  mention  manv  others,  the  Romans  did  not  possess ;  though 
their  ingenuity  supplied  the  .want,  m  part,  by  various  expedients. 

72.  Domestic  lAfe  and  Manners.  The  houses  and  furni- 
ture of  the  early  Romans  were  entirely  flam  in  their  con* 
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structioD.  When  luxury  oomnienced  in  Rome,  this  (rfaflmev 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
u^ost  bounds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  family  asBembled,^and  which  served  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  society. 

§  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  however,  various  apartments 
were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  their  embellishment  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  grandenr. 

llie  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood,  square,  and  on 
four  feet ;  but  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  ovaL 
supported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  Uiey  were  richly  inlaia 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.*  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table^ 
to  guard  it)  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the. ceiling.  This,  however  it 
may  have  sodded  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Originally,  Uie  Roman  villa  was  nothing  more  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  length  the  word  lost  its  original 
signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  «^o- 
lenca  We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  that  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnificent 

The  meals  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal.  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table, 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri- 
ous to^the  highest  degree.  The  epicurism  of  the  later  Romans 
was  enormous. 

At  first  they  sat  upright  on  benches,  but  at  last  adopted 
the  habit  of  reposing  on  couches.  Their  principal  meal  was 
their  supper,  taken  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  Their 
breakfast  was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  each  one 
separately  and  without  order  ;  and  their  dinner  was  a  very 
slight  repast  Their  supper  was  their  last  regular  meal) 
though  it  was  sometunes  followed  by  a  collation,  called  com- 
missatio. 

{  The  diet  of  the  earlier  Romans  consisted  of  milk  and  vegetables, 
with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding  which  served  in  the  room  of  breaud. 
They  rarely  indulged  in  me^  and  wine  was  almost  unknown  to 
them.  They  banished  epicures  from  among  theno. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  latter  days  of  tbe  republic. 
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and  In  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  very  etriking.  Notwithfltand- 
ing  smnptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  till 
imidly  it  reached  such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost. 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds,  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies  and  their  tongues  and 
brains  still  greater;  oysters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  were  more 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh  ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  singular  sur-mollet,  which  had 
reaidied  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  common,  having  been  sold  for 
a  sum  equivalent  to  fifty  guineas. 

The  Komans  used  wine  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  feasts. 
Tile  age  of  it  was  often  very  great.  We  read  of  some  that  was  200 
3rears  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  metheglin,  and  other  fermented 
liquors.  Such  wasltheir  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emetics 
were  used  to  enable  the  stomach,  already  gorged  with  a  full  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  net  a  universal  practice, 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-waxe,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  general,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  tune  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gdld. 

The  couches  on  which  Ihey  lay  down  at  supper  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern  sofa.    The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulgence  was  never  extended  to  young  people  of , 
other  sex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five 
persona,  who  laid  in  ^  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  having 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  b^ 
hind  ^whoever  was  next ;  so  that  the  nead  of  the  one  was  opposite 
to  the  breast  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves,  thev  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand.  There  were  many  other  singular  customs 
observed  at  their  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Daily  Bathing  was  practised  by  the  Roman  people,  both  m 
warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brought 
to  Rome,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
These  aqueducts  were  magniiipnt  works,  as  also  the  baths 
both  public  and  private  which  were  erected. 

§  The  use  of  ,linen,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  has  ren- 
dered this  prac^ce  for  a  long  time  obsolete  in  Italy ;  but  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness 
as  well  as  luxiirv.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  baths,  are  the  most 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Bailing  commeaced  with  warm  and  ended  with  cold  water.    On 
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]esviag  the  bath  tbe  people  were  anointed  with  scented  oOs^  iild 

went  immediately  to  supper. 

The  Dress  <h  the  Bomans  consisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and. 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  worn  by  the  citizens  only,  was 
loose  and  flowing,  bxjA  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  had  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceful  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  behind,  and  was  fostened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse.     . 

§  Women  wore  a  tonic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  diflerenca 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  had 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  though  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  Uie  city  they  usually  went  bare  headed,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appn>- 
priated  to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  thougti  not 
perhaps  so  weU  understood  as  in  modem  time^,  were  as  assiduously 
attenoed  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
wom  in  great  profusion.  The  convenience  of  pins  was  not  known, 
nor  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  them. 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  Uie  whole  peri- 
od of  the  republic. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  amoog 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrain 
celibacy,  though  never  with  much  efiect.  Fathers  of  large 
families  were  particularly  respected.  Marriages  with  foreign- 
ers were  strictly  forbidden.  The  validity  of  the  transaction 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  consent  of 
parents. 

§  Boys  were  considered  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  giila  at  twelre- 
A  marriage  was  never  solemniied  without  consulting  Uie  auspice^ 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods ;  particularly  to  Juno  *,  and  the  ani- 
mals immolated  on  the  occasion,  were  deprived  of  their  gall,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  absence  of  every  thin|r  bitter  and  malignant  in  the  pro- 
posed union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  Ihe  multitude  of  eenino- 
nice  attending  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  amon  jf  the  Romans,  was  not  mdissoluble.  A  husband 
might  repudiate  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  haring 
vldated  her  conjugal  faith.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans,  more 
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Ulan  four  oenturifis  elapsed  without  any  suit  among  them  for  divorce^ 
or  complaint  of  adultery.  Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequenti 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  thebr  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some- 
what  frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  children 
by  mamed  ]>enons  who  were  childless  was  very  common,  on  ao- 
eoont  of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  children,  whether  by 
iBBue  or  adoption. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  were  solemn  and  impre^- 
ave.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  dead 
body  was  buried.  Towards  the  close,  the  practice  oif  burning 
the  dead  was  generally  introduced,  till  it  became  universal. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

§  It  was  a  received  opinion  among  the  anciently  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  were  propitiated  by  blood.  It  was' on  this  account  their 
custom  to  slaughter,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  to 
which,  while  he  was  living,  he  was  most  attached ;  and  in  Uie  more 
barbarous  ages,  men  were  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition. 

*'  Arma,  tnppinffi,  homM^  by  the  heaiBO  were  led 
In  long  amy-— toe  achievements  of  the  dead. 
Then  pinion'd,  with  their  hands  behind,  appear 
The  unhappy  captivea,  marching  in  the  rear, 
Appointed  oncrings  in  the  victor's  name, 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blDod,  the  funeral  flame.'' 

Dryden?s  ^Srgik 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  in  the  gardens  of  theur 
yiUas  or  by  the  public  roads,  (for  inhumation  was  not  allowed  witl>' 
in  the  walls,)  with  their  various  monumental  inscriptions. 

72.  Foreign /Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Romans  appears  very  unimportant,  compared  with  the  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions  of  our  own  times.  Their  trade, 
if  we  except  the  com  received  on  account  of  government  from 
Sicily  and  the  Levant,  consisted  of  little  else,  than  articles  (rf 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  bullion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  l^'his  circum- 
Blance  necessarily  restricied  their  commercial  dealings. 

{  Th^  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
in,*bot  to  the  East  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
mterestsof  conunerce  were  little  understood,  and  less  appreciated. 
'traffic  was  dishonourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  held  in 
contempt  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  relinquished  to  slaves 
'  >ttlfreemen,  who  sddom  possessed  the  means  to  conduct  it  on  aii 
^stenaive  scale. 

/nieir  merchant  ships  were  large,  if  thSey  reached  the  bnrthsn  ot 
my  tons. 
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Syria. 

73.  Situation  and  Cities.  Syria  lay  on  the  east  eSttt 
of  the  Mediterrauean  below  Cilicia.  The  coast  was  called 
Phoenicia,  and  below  it  was  Palestine.  •  On  the  south  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Its  towns  and  noticeable  places  were  Antioch,  Daphne, 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Antioch  at  one  time,  was  inferior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandm 
in  greatness  and  population.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  thou^^ 
its  strong  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  remain. 

Daphne  was  a  place  consecrated  to  luxury,  and  enchanting  fnm 
its  cool  fountains  and  shady  groves  of  laurel,  cypress^  &c.  MillOQ 
compares  the  garden  of  Eden  to  it — 

— "  Nor  that  sweet  grove 
"  Of  Daphne  by  Orontes."— • 

Seleucia  was  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. — Hie  baid 
again  speaks  of 

"The  royal  towen 
Of  great  Seleucia^  built  by  Gxedan  kinga." 

Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenicia  of  Libanus.  Its  fertik 
and  irrig[uous  valley  has  ever  been  &mous  among  the  orientals. 

Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Baalbteck,  has  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  whole  edifice, -and  parti- 
cularly the  roof,  glittered  with  gold. 

.  Palmyra  gave  the  name  of  ^myrene  to  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
united  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bible  and  Josephus  inform  us  it 
was  founded  by  Solomon.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  remains  of  lofty  edi- 
fices manifest  its  former  magnificence,  and  attract  the  curious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Character  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  The  andent 
Syrians  were  miserable  idolaters. 

An  instance  of  their  worship  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  bsfoie 
named. 


.^Tammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whoee  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  S3rrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fiite, 
In  am'ious  ditties  all  a  summer's  day : 
While  smooth  Adonis  fiom  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded." 

They  were  also  somewhat  of  on  eflfeminate  race,  and  re 
markable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  cavee,  ontbe 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

76.  Language.  The  Syrian  language  became  a  dMiocI 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  w^as  spoken  not 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  and  Jis0f- 
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nu    After  the  Babylonish  captivky,  it  was  introduced  into 
Palestine. 

§  The  Syriac  is  an  easy  and  elegant,  though  not  a  yery  ocpious 
tongue.    It  abounds  in  many  Greek  words. 

Carthage. 

76.  Extent  Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.  It  may  only  be  stated  here  that  with  its 
ports,  it  coniprehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  It  had  a  cita- 
del named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

( Its  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  Hamilcar  and  Hanni* 
buL  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C.  147.  It 
then  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Roman 
eolotties.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
itfell  into  the  bands  of  the  Saracens. 

.    77.  CrovemmeiU  and  Character  of  the  People.    The 

Caithaginians  were  governed  as  a  republic,  and  had  two 

persons  yearly  chosen  among  them  with   regal  authomy. 

They  were   very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  generally 

offered  hunian  victims  to  their  gods.     They  also  boie  the 

character  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  proverb, 

Punic  faith,  is  well  known. 

Parthic^ 

78.  SUuati&n^  ^c.  Parthia  had  Hyrcania  on  the  north  ; 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  the 
west    It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  steiile.     The  people 

were  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch. 

f  The  ancient  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  SoythiaaS)  who 
betaig  eiqpelled  from  their  native  land,  took  up  their  abode  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and  warlilte  people,  and  accustomed 
fiom  their  infimcy  to  the  exereises  of  horsemanNiip  and  archery. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were 
retiring  full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
llteir  flight  was  more  formidable  than  their  attack. 

They  totally  neglected  agriculture,  trade  and  navigation,  and  their 
morals  were  dreadfully  depraved.  Tlieir  religious  principles  were 
much  the  same  as  tiiose  of  the  Persians.  Their  sovereigns  aflfectcd 
to  be  gods. 

IPersiaX.. 
79.  Extent  and  Situation.     Ancient  Persia  extended 
about  2800  iniles  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  .mouth 
^  the  river  Indus ;  and  about  2000  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Pontus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ambian  gulf. 
.  80.  Oovemment,    The  government  of  Persia  was  an  ab- 
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solute  monarchy.    The  crown  was  hereditary,  and  geiieidW 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  legitiinate  fi\A^ 

dren. 

i  The  lungs  of  Persia  received  almost  divine  honours  bom  tteir 
iQDJects.  "bh  one  could  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
orating  himself,  or  remain  in  the  presence,  without  holding  his  hands 
within  his  i^eovcs.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  violating  this 
ceremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  bj 
sea,  many  of  his  attendrints  strove  who  should  first  leap  overiMKard  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
their  pHnce. 

The  royal  palace  at  Persepc^s  was  extremely  magnificmt.  Tk$ 
roofs  and  »des  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  ivixyt 
silver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throike  was  of  fine  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  ^nd  two  eof- 
iers  were  placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talents. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  onlv  to  gratify  their 
sensual  appetites.  All  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
sought  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whole 
pvoviiices  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  &vorite  concubines,  one 
city  bemg  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c.  , 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paid 
more  particular  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  Chan 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  ot  five 
years,  lest,  if  he  should  die  before  that  period,  hL  parents 
might  be  too  heavily  afflicted  by  his  loss. 

{  At  the  8ffe  of  five,  learned  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
families^  in  learning  and  moral  virtues,  taking  with  diem  the  iitmoit 
pains,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

8Z.  PunishmetUs,    The  punishments  in  general  wen  ss* 

vere,  as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decapitation,  preanng  to 
death  between  two  large  stones,  dec. 

{  The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhmBU) 
one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  fiice,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  wt^psto 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
his  bowels ;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrustmg  dnrp 
iron  instrument  mto  his  eyes,  to  receive  noufishment  for  the  expr»» 
purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  re- 
corned  to  have  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  tormenta 

8S.  MUitary  Art.  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to  nuO* 
tary  exercise,  but  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  Uf^ 
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TlMy  never  foygiH  in  tlie  night,  nor  used  any  aliitagein  in- 
dependent of  their  own  vtdour. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  nation,  they  bad  die 
uigular  ciifltoni  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and 
water,  thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia} 
10  sovereign  lord  of  their  country. 

84.  Religion.  Ttieir  religion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous, 
tiiough  less  so  than  that  of  tlie  nations  around  them.  They 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God, 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  they  had  a  super- 
ifitious  regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  elements, 
as  the  earthy  the  aii*,  and  water. 

{The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  beeii  originally  instructed 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon 
to  have  fallen  into  the  heresv  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  recoverea,  and  to  have  afterwards  engaged  in 
«uperslilioiis  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancieiit  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altan 
fw  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  pyreimi  or  fire-temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  the 
legion  of  the  Magi. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

1.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  tlie  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  called 
Polytheism,  as  acknowledging  a  phirality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  dixanities  by  various  representations,  called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  The  only  living  and  true  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  aftcrwaixis  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
lliose  that  are  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  [fliticidar  kingdoms,— 

the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birds,  fislies,  virtues,  vices, 

<^iseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  and  had  tem- 

oles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  principal  deities  were  Osiris  and  Isis. 
^posed  to  be  the  sun  and  moon.  The  people  however  bestowed 
<uvine  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  leeks 
•ad  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  intimates  that  their  religious  exercises 
'^CTe  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
J^  the  other  ancients  ra  these  absurdities,  and  were  extremely  d©- 
****!  by  their  vile  superstitions. 
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The  Bttb3rioniaitf  and  Arabiaiis  adored  the  hoarealy  bodies.  They 
6upp<Mied  tbat  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  goremed  the  worU 
under  the  supreme  deity.    Among  the  later  Babylonians,  Belus  be- 
came their  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  in  i 
Babylon. 

llie  Canaanites  and  Syrians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog,  I 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  Ihe  Salurn  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Gar-  ' 
thaginians.  To  him,  human  victims,  particularly  children,  were  im-  \ 
mofated.  Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabites — his  rights  were  | 
detestable  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Philistines ;  his  i 
figure  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish.  ' 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Scythians,  the  god  of  war  was  their 
favourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of  ! 
extraordinary  size.    Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth  J 
man  taken  in  battle.  1 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  the  Druids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
logical concerns.  Their  rites  were  performed  in  groves,  and  they  paid 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
offered ;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criminal^ 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
plicated popular  system  of  polytheism.  They  believed  in  one  su- 
preme God  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
presented  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kindled  by  con- 
secrated sun-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magL  These  tenets  of  their  primitive  rdi 
gion  gradually  degenerated  mto  2abiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  It  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  fables.  It  divides 
the  world  into  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit.  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statqp.ry,  and  painting.  The  unagination 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

§  The  theology  of  Pagan  antiquity,  according  to  Sceevola  and  Var- 
ro,  was  of  three  sorts,  'the  first  of  these  may  well  be  called  fabiilows, 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
they  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  diviniiyj 
ascribing  to  them,  theAs,  murders,  adulteries,  and  all  manner  of 
crimes. 

This  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
as  trifling  and  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Sanchonuuhon  the  Pheenician;  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Pherecyde^ 
&c^  among  the  Greeks. 
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The  nooncl  kind  called  physic  or  natnnl,  waft  atndied  and 
fay  the  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introdimd 
by  the  poeta,  brought  their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  ralioDal 
Iotbi.  lliey  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  tvliidi 
ibey  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
at  loo  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  thefefovs 
devised  certain  demons,  which  they  considered  as  modiaton  between 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

ITie  ^peculations  of  the  philosophers  related  to  the  doctrines  of  these 
demons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Wrilen  of 
this  class  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kind  of  theology  called  politic  or  civil,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  ffarst  among  the  Ronaans 
was  Numa  Pompilius,  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  wonhi|i, 
ahd  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  bdonsed  to  the 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  the  common  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to  tlie  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mythology,  paiticularly  those  of  Greece 
And  Rome,  many  things  are  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  tlioiigh  not  accommodated  to  the  vul- 
gar apprehension,  the  refined  and  liberal  may  explain.  This 
auggi«ts  cme  use  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  tlie  Pagan  sys- 
tems of  religion.     We  learn  tlie  religious  views  of  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
f^  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mytholo^ ;  and 
the  dassic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  best 
tnodeb  of  fine  writing  extant,  and  are  necessary  to  improve 
ihfi  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fiict,  that  a  Imow- 
Ifidgeof  mythology  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintings,  &c. 

i  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  mundane,  and  others 
vppennundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  to  fab- 
ncate  the  world,  and  the  supermundane  are  those  who  produce 
essences,  mtellects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  distinguished  into 
^^^  orders.  Of  the  mundane  gods  likewise^  some  are  the  causes  of 
toe  existence  of  th6  world ;  others  animate  it ;  others  agahi  harmo- 
>>^  it,  tiius  composed  of  different  natures ;  and  lastly,  ethers  guard 
&Qd  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  are  four,  and  eiush  connsts  of  things  first, 
i^dle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptime  and  Vulcanlabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
'^  Juno  and  Diana  animate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
"^iie  it ;  and  histly,  Vesui,  ftlinerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  s 
ff^wdiaa  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas.  For 
^PoUo  in  marble  hoi  ds  i  n  his  hands  a  lyre :  Bfinenra  is.  invested  with 
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anni;  and  Venos  is  naked,  stnoe  bazmony  prodooes  beauty,  aai 
beauty  is  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  sensible  perception. 

As  these  gods  primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  mundane  gods  as  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchos  in 
Jupiter,  JEsculapius  in  Apollo,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  IVe  may 
also  behold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  viz.  Yesla 
wiUi  the  earth,  Neptune  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  and  Vulcan  wMi 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Minenra;  and  heaven 
IS  common  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
mythology.  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  better  knowledge,  often  conv^ing  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  allegory.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heatlMai 
philosopher,  Maximus  l^ius,  is  the  following  : 

"  There  is  one  €rod,  the  king  and  father  of  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling  together  with  him.  This  the  Greek  sava^ 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  tnat 
dwells  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some^  and 
setting  very  near  to  others."  By  the  rising  and  setting  gods  he  means 
the  stars,  which  according  to  the  Paean  theology,  are  divine  animals^ 
cooperating  with  the  first  cause  in  me  government  of  the  world. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  mythology  presents  little  to 
view  but  absurdity,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  humaii 
corruption  is  exhibited.  The  people  at  large,  whatever  the 
philosophers  understood  by  these  ^^  phantasms  and  monsters,'* 
received  them  as  Uteral  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
shake  the  faith  of  communities,  or  disturb  the  public  religion. 

§  In  this  state  of  things  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  sent  among  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignorance 
The  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  worship 
of  him— with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

The  moral  world  at  preseftt  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
has  scattered  the  dark  &ades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behold  "  one  €rod  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,"  seated 
upcm  the  throne  of  the  tmiveise ;  possessed  of  boundless  wisdom. 
{Kiwer,  purity,  goodness ;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  ano 
Ihe  Redeemer  of  his  creatures ;  ever  present  in  all  parts  of  his  crear 
tion^  ever  providing  for  its  general  happing 
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QUeoverieSj  InverUums^  atid    Improvetnents  of  EarUf 

Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  little  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
etate  of  society,  and  the  {>rogre88  in  inventions  and  improve- 
ments before  tlie  flood,  has  already  been  exhibited.  In  the 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerning  their  intellectual  culture  and  useful  works  of  art 
A  few  particulars  ma^  be  added  on  these  topics,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fuUy  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha- 
nic inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
than  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  very 
favourable  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  Israelites, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  the  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Phosnicians,  and  other  nations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modern  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 
2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  useful  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  the 
fruit  of  comparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  the  earliest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  hunting. 

Astronomy  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition.  .  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans, 
many  of  whom  were  Shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night  w^as  favourable  for  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
measure  the  lands  annually  disturbed  by  the  overflowuig  of 
the  Nile. 

Medicine  was  among  the  early  sciences.  The  simplest 
means  of  cure  answer  for  rude  nations.  More  complex  means 
are  required  for  cultivated  nations,  who  have  more  complex 
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Agriculture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribes  of  men  ^ocomt 
stationary,  and  h4>ld  property  ia  the  soil.  The  acquirement, 
^niCection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  first 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  slieep,  goats,  and  oxen ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  earliest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
this  stage  of  huabandry,  all  the  cguntry  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  call  a 
spot  his  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  faAiily  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.  Hence,  arose  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  property  so  called. 

{  Agriculture  flourished  less  Ih  Greece  than  in  Roma  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  br&ndi  of 
human  pursuit  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  tumSi 
cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Eg3rp- 
tians  also,  were  devoted  tb  this  employment.  The  modems,  however, 
itis  believed,  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  aflriculture,  as  they 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  tte 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architecture  was  an  elegant  ait,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary  and  usefiil  were  all  tliat  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautiiul  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do 
ric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greek 
perfected  this  art 

3.  But  we  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
fflons  of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

£7mAaZmin^.— The  ancients  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  that  were  subject  to 
decay.  They  relied  principally  on  brine,  honey,  or  a  covering 
of  wax ;  but  each  of  these  was  defective,  and  &r  inferior  Co 
that  by  sfMrits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  ofwe- 
venting  putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  transparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa* 
rations,  was  whdly  unknown.  The  Egyptians,  howeyeri 
were  &mous  for  embalnung  d^  bodies. 

§  The  method  of  {ueventtng  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  was  the  most  apparent,  and  the  easiest  oi 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Persia,  and 
Dion  Cassius  says,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  the  body  of  his  fatheri 
Mithridates,  to  Pompey,  he  had  it  placed  in  brine;  but  it  seemi  j^o 
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hible,  tfaiat  in  the  Bist,  nitre  ma  mofe  frequently  employed  for  thie 
purpose  than  common  salt 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  emi^or* 
ed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  remains  of  several  Spartans^  wo* 
died  m  foreigu  countries,  were  thus  prepared  for  transmission  to 
tbeir  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  said, 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited^  although  we  are  told 
t^  others,  tint  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  East,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  witli  wax, 
and  this  practice,  which  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to  that  of  wrapping'  the  remams  of  persons  of  distinction  in  waxed 
doths,  which  has  continued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming,  consisted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscons  unguent 
in  their  stead  ;  then  opening  the  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines, 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  impregnated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  other  aromatics ;  this  done,  the  body  was 
hid  in  nitre  during  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  it  was  taken 
oat,  deanaed,  and  swathed  in  fine  linen,  libich  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others. 

Roads  and  Street  Pavements. — The  public  accommoda- 
tkms'of  the  meet  spl^did  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in. 
comparison  with  those  fi  modern  large  towns.  The  streets 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  during  its  most 
briUiant  era,  and  are  described  by  authors  of  that  period  as 
being  filled  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifferent  to  their 
streets,  yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  their  great  public 
roads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Tmvelling,  linwever,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  ihogc  times. 
§  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  which  so  effectually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  which  has  transmitted  such  exalted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
ttie  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  militory  purpose& 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  districts  which  tliev  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  Aeans  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 


lught,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  bis  sick  brother, 
^nnanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  even  on  their  ex- 
Willenv  roads,  was  slow  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  messenger  commg  from  Rome,  to  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Mmor,  in  fortynseven  days  :  heu  tarn  longe !  as 
^«  orator  exclaims,  on  finding  himself  so  far  removed  from  the 
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of  Ui  glory  md  txehkmB,  To  eonvey  ktten  irom  Romelo 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibnltar,  required,  aooording  to  PoUiq»  feitf 
dajs. 

Mode  of  conveffinff  hUeUigence. — ^The  oldest  method  d 
communicating  the  news,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  wm 
by  means  of  pubUc  criers.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  piaoe. 

{  PuUic  criers  among  the  Gredu  and  Romans  were  under  the  so- 
perinlendence  of  the  police,  and  were  generally  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  they  still  are^n  Uie  country  towns4il 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  resorted  to  by  the  fiomta 
government,  to  promulgate  its  ^cts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  Ux 
imparting  more  trivial  information  of  general  import.  Historians 
appear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them ;  nor  is  it  improbablej 
tliat  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispeised  about  the  city, 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Gla^s, — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glassy  like  that 
of  many  other  \^uabie  inventions,  is  probably  due  to  chance* 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  iii  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors, it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  made  in  Rome,  befbit 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentipns  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
*8ome  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  in  Syria- 
Being  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  firodhd,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  the  herb  AroZt,  that  plant  burning  to  ashes,  its  salts  incor- 
porated  with  the  sand,  and  thus  became  vitrified.  The  accident  be- 
coming known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sidoa, 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  soon  brought  the  ml  into  use.  it  seemi 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account,  that  the  most  ancient  glatf- 
houses,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  in  Tyre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  their  most  costly  pieces  of 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  altificiai  mirrors 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- 
erted on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  solid  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  wc  6ttd, 
that  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  in  history,  were  of  metal 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirrors  was  made  of  tliat  metal,  as  it  is  the 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir- 
rors were  also  nmde,  some  of  a  mixture  of  G<^)per  and  tin,  and 
bset ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  rairrore  were  most  probably  unknown  to  the  ancientt. 
{  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  term  looking- 
paasj  as  incorrectly  translated. 


DiacormmmBj  inysntions,  &c. 

MBafnCj  as  llioflitiitrts declare^  no  young  woman  was  wMioni a 
dUvef  nurror.  « 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  mattil 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  i« 
tfie  glass-houses  of  Tyre,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  expenments 
he  speaks  of,  whatever  they  vere,  met  with  success ;  and  moreovef, 
it  is  oertain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Romans,  their  miT' 
nm  were  aSnded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

Liiien. — ^Lioeii,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  manufactured  in 
Egypt.  It  is  certaioy  tliat  it  was  first  obtained,  and  EkircHW 
was  far  a  long  time  supplied,  from  that  country ;  and  ihat  toe 
inventioa  was  very  ancient  appears  from  the  fact,  that  munv- 
mies  are  generally  found  swathed  in.  linen.  The  Greeks, 
boweyer,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  thai  it  was  first  intror 
duoed  into  Rome.  Before  that  period,  the  tunic  or  under  gar* 
men!  of  the  Romans  was  made  of  wool. 

Woollen. — The  oi  igin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
iskMi  in  the  obecnrity  of  &ble.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  their  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  remo- 
test period  of  their  fabulous  history ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
GoUon  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countries  wool  is  not  produced, 
Varro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Hei^ 
cules,  axid  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufiic- 
tore  wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated.    ' 

{  %eep  came  originally  from  Africa,  but  in  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal  beus  hair  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  gradually  acquires  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  living  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
uiGieDt  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
utificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spinning  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  women.  In  weaving,  the  machinery,  though  perhaps 
nufe  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
The  process  of  falling  and  preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  practice  in  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shearing  the  nap^  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted. 

Dyeing. — Few  arts  can  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  tiines, 
80  great  a  degree  of  perfection.    Tt  certainly  preceded  paint- 
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ing,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  eariieet  agei  of 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Elgypiians,  who  selected  aiod  ap- 
plied colours  for  stuffs,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  delcterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  min^al  kingdom ;  and  ¥ithout  confining 
themselves  to  cloth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leather, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  waz^ 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  cdour  to  marble. 

« SieeL — The  invention  of  steel  is  of  very  great  antk|uity. 
Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  still,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  from  them  seveial  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  was  stomonuu  Chalybs,  was  lUso  a 
name  given  to  steel,  from  the  Cbalybes^  a  people  inhabiting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euicine,  between  ChdciB  and  E^ph- 
lagohia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  works  of  iron 
and  steel. 

}  The  steel  of  the  ancients  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  aoqoainted. 

These,  and  many  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  cannot 
here  be  described,  characterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatlv  to  the  number,  imd  improved  many  of  those  which 
were  before  known. 
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fifly  toarth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  &  G.  Goodiich, 
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ho  claims  aa'  propnetor,  in  the  irorda  fiiUowing,  to  wit  ^— 

"  The  World  JDIaplayed,  in  its  History  and  Geography ;  embracing  a  History  of  tba 
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PRJSFACE. 

Modern  History  {)resents  so  wide  and  varied  a  field, 
that  a  volume  of  the  ordinary  size  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  of  pointing  out  all  even  of  the  more  strikiiig  objects 
which  sucli  a  field  contains.    Indeed,  comparatively  Uule  car 
be  hoped  to  be  achieved  in  a  ver}'  condensed  narrative  of  thf 
events  of  modem  ages,  on  the  coimnon  plan.    It  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  barren  outline,  or  dry  abstract,  witli  little  to 
interest  or  instruct  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  this,  almost 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.   .  The  conciseness  which  is 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relation,  and  with  that  the 
chief  charm  of  history.   The  character  of  many  publications 
of  this  class,  otherwise  very  valuable,  has  sufiered  from  such 
a  cause.     By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
18  remiedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  leading  facts  or  firaiHe-work  cf 
history.  Thelatter,necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  ih  that 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smaller 
type,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  facts  oo 
his  mind.    This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  bisf  ory  oo 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adopted  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  possesses  othei 
peculiarities,  which,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  the 
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ceader,  it  fa  believedi  will  not  &il  to  peiteiye.  -  The  auCbor 
irould  only  add,  that  in  preparing  thfa  outline  of  history,  be 
has  consulted  a  large  number  of  valuable  authors,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  whatever  was  suited  to  hfa  purposes^  in 
many  instances  with  little  variation  even  in  language,  tbou^ 
he  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  h<»nogene(Xis 
style  and  manner — that  he  has  exercised  much  care  in  select- 
big  the  materials  and  topics,  and  in  conneedng  and  arranging 
them — that  he  has  aimed  at  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  state- 
ment of  &cts,  and  mipartiality  in  estimating  their  value— 
and  that  he  has  occasionaUy  interwoven  in  the  narrative  such 
moral  remarks,  and  attempted  throughout  to  exhibit  such  a 
spirit,  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeable  exercbe 
to  the  understanding,  but  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  heart 
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IIIODERN  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  History  into  Ancient 
and  Modem,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  sepa- 
rating line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  as  the  dividing 
period  ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  New  Em^pire  of 
the  West^  under  Charlemagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  numerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2.  \u  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  time, 
both  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  world.     Add  to  this,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  fonns  tliis  era,  is  the  most  important  of  events. 
It  has  tiad  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  hi^ 
tory.       It  has  altered  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs,  and 
it  will  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Christianity  becomes  ex- 
tended.    The  state  of  the  civilized  world  was  also  singular. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  a  mighty 
despotism,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  successive  generations. 

§  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modem  History,  camiot 
be  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  era 
in  Divine  Providence.  "The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come"— the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind. It  is  therefore  associated  with  our  most  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Being  towards  his  creatures.  It 
is  the  period  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  thf  spihtaal  re- 
novation of  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  world,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  also  desenre9 
oon^eration.  The  principal  nations  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
Wilh  and  dissentions,  c^  long  continuance  and  infinite  ferocity,  ha- 
ling terminated  in  one  most  formidable  power,  the  whole  earth  en- 
joyed an  unheard  of  calm.  Mankind,  for  a  short  time,  tasted  the 
sweets  of  peace,  though  in  servitude.     One  man  was  master  of 
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the  lives  and  fortimesof  all  the  rest,  and  iSbenkxe  even  the  q»irit  d 
eonqnest  could  acaicely  desire  more. 

3.  The  aathenticity  and  the  abundance  of  the  materials 
of  modem  history,  will  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satis&ction  by 
the  inquire  after  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  .frcHU  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantiness^  in  some  instances,  d 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing. 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civU  records  of  modem  histo- 
•"y,  illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  has  deprived  us  of  some 
means  of  information  which  we  should  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have'operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages ;  a  se- 
ries of  great  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  memory  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  fury  of  barbarians,  by  which  nilmeioDs 
monuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed^  and  more  than  aH 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  en, 
particularly  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  B.  C^  ana  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poem's,  and  other 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,OCfO,  and  they 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in  all  Uie  world  beside.  Before 
Uie  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce ;  and  of  aomBf 
there  might  have  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alexandria,  when  Julius  Caesar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  the 
same  library  at  Alexandria  alter  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied,  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  place^  many  have 
survived  the  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DIVISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  alwa^  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  designed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mind. 

Period  I,  will  extend  fiom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  ChrMi 
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to  the  reign  of  Canstantine  theGreat,306  yearsA.  C.    This 
kthe period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians. 

Period  II,^  -will  extend  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C.^  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A.  C.  Thia  is  the  period  of  the  Abr- 
thern  InvcLsians. 

Period  III,  will  extend  from  the  Extinction  of  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
622  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius. 

Period  IY,  will  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A«  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  will  extend  from  the  CrQwning  of  Charie- 
magne  at  Rcnne,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  1095 
years  A.  C*  This  is  (he  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 

^  Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
liople,  1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Sdiism. 

Period  Vlll,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, 1453  years  A.  C,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  {Nantzf) 

1598  years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Period  IX,  will  extend  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598 

years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XIT,  of  Sweden,  1718 

years  A.  C.    This  is  the  period  of  the  English  Common* 

wealth. 
Period  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XIL 

of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoration  of  the 

^pvffbons,  1815  years  A.  C.    This  is  the  period  of  the  Ame- 

rican  and  French  Revolutions. 
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PERIOD  I. 

The  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians,  extend 
ing  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Reign 
of  Cotistantine  the  Great,  306  A,  C 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  properfy 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Konie.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  he 
more  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, according  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  3 1st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  752  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius Csssar.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earhcr  than  dm 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  common 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  1,  A.  C,  (the 
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gar  date)  was  really  four  years  old. 


*•♦ 


§  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janus^ 
at  Home,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  tha^ 
for  the  third  instance  only,  during  the  space  of  more  than  700  yean 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Clirist,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  little  past  it.  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  most  powerful  dominion  of 
the  ancient  world,  and*  continued  thus  to  be  for  several  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  The  times,  however,  were  degenerate, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  he- 
gun  to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  repubUc.  A  few  nations  after- 
wards were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.    The  wide  extent  of  its  do* 
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tninioDs,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
dedine  and  downfall. 

But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  continu- 
ed long  after  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  spectacle. 
Ambassadors  from  every  region  daily  arrived  at  Rome,  to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  assistance. 

3.  Augustus,  who  first  established  a  despotism  over  the 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  birth  of  Clirist  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  neither 
many  nor  important 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
nally associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
province.  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augastus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  Q.  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo-^ 
pie,  and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
having  paved  the  way  for  a  different  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus,  their  fate 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  rided  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
this  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

§  Amidst  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  modem  times,  con- 
oected  with  our  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty. Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeiu* 
bave  illumined  the  nations  before  us,  and  how  mournfuUy  those 
•cenes  are  departed. 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  justice  to  such  a 
ciobject ;  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  old,  strikes  such  a 
mind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  of  Rome,  under 
bar  Cfesars.  Tlie  memorial  is  both  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
•ouL  The  mixture  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  renders  it,  if  any 
tbingy  more  touching  and  impressive. 

5.  Tiberius,  who  bad  been  named  in  the  willof  Augus- 
tas as  (us  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  govenmient, 
14  years  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livia, 
by  a  former  husband,  and  had  distinguisheil  himself  in  war. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nMe  yearn  of  bis  reign,  he  put  on 
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the  a|^)earance  of  justice  and  moderation,  practising  the  most 
consummate  dissimulation.  His  vicious  and  tyrannical  diqxxi- 
tion  was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  manner;  bat 
afterwards  it  was  openly  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  most  ter- 
rible extreme.  His  cruelties  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 
The  first  objects  of  his  suspicions  were  Agrippa  Posthu- 
mus,  a  grandson  of  Augustus,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  execu- 
ted in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  emperor ; 
and  the  accomplished  Germanicus,  his  nephew*  and  distin* 
guished  general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poi^ned.  The 
Roman  people  indulged  in  unbounded  sorrow,  upon  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passions,  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  flowed.  By  means  of  Sejanus,  a  R(»naD 
knight  whom  he  took  into  lus  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sejanus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  wdia  strangled  or  poisrai 
ed  by  one  of  his  officers. 

§  From  the  l^h  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se 
janus  to  abliidon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  » 
more  convenient  place  for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries. His  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  followed  him 
there^  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  bis 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  <ittJte 
bald  in  front ;  his  face  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  OTer 
witli  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  tallnen 
and  leanness  increasedf  its  ugliness.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
excess.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  for 
no  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  of  all  houn 

His  libidinous  indulgences  were  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  hj|;n  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  Jealousy,  whicb  fastened  on  persons  of  <he  highest  distinetka, 
induced  him  to  condemn  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  pretenea 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  Were  legalized  murders  carried,  tnat  be  to>  i 
ean  to  grow  weary  of  particular  executions,  and  therefore  gave  <v-  ' 
aers  that  all  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  witboit 
further  examination.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  filled  witt 
^ughter  and  mourning.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  horrible  i 
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dead  bodies  piitrifying  lay  heaped  on  each  other)  while  even  the  friends 
of  theuwrptched  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

In  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  be  forgot-^ 
ten  in  the  records  of  human  cruelty.  "  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long 
as  they  obey  me."  This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eyes,  with  the 
tortures  of  the  Wretches  who  were  put  to  death  before  him ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.     37  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were  arrived  at  the  highest  • 
pitch  of  efTeniuiacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almost  every 
nation  ui  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  thought  a  refinement  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu- 
ral. Abating  their  genius,  there  never  was  a  more  detesta- 
ble people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

§  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberius  was 
Qnable  to  repress,  on  finding  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart. 

Again,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Gladiators, 
courtezans,  and  musicians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments. 
A  Roman  on  quitting  a  haunt  of  infamous  pleasure,  went  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quaffing 
their  blood. 

7.  Caligula  had  been  adopted  by  Tiberius  for  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicus,  -^ 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga,  ^^ 
a  sliort  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
aentinels.  He  commenced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  was 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.     , 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  restored  some  of  the  forms  of  the  republic 
which  his  predecessor  had  entirely  disregarded,  and  h^  abol- 
ished arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of  statte.  But  t}nranni- 
cal  by  nature,  in  less  than  eight  months  he  acted  out  his 
v^  disposition,  in  cruelties,  extortions,  and  impieties,  which 

■orpaesed  even  those  of  Tiberiua^ 
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Joining  absmdily  and  extravagance  to  vice,  he 
supreindy  oontemptibley  as  well  as  detestable.      Ind 
fbUies  and  afaaiudities  were  peculiar  to  himself,  89  that 
ing  to  an  idea  <^  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  producti* 
nature,  in  which  there  was  tlie  greatest  possible  combii 
of  vice  and  power.     He  died  by  aseassination,  in  the 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  of  hiis  age.     A.  C.  41 . 

{  Among  the  crudties  of  this  imperial  monster,  vrere  his  mi 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  G 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  faJsely 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  manv  of  the  senate,  and  then 
them  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  themselves ;  indeed,  the 
fioe  of  crowds  of  victims  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condenmed  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  t 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  hish-ways,  for  ridiculing  his  profi 
He  cast  great  numbers  of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  poor,  dec 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such 
serviceable  citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironically  pitying  their  misforiunes,  and  I 
ing  their  executioner.  And  as  the  height  of  insane  cruelty,  he 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one 
that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.^  He  claimed  divine  hon 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be  olTered  to 
self,  as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  o(f,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder, 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  sentence  of  Homer' 
'*  Do  you  conquer  me  or  i  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  or  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
consplr  itors  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  chaise 
ter.  The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  and  had  even  jewels 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble^  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  fHmiture,  and  • 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Some- 
times indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  own  table ;  and  ft 
is  said  that  he  would  have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he 
ikot  been  prevented  by  death. 

1  Tliese  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  bnllding  oft 
bridge  three  miles  and  t  half  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  a  ndicu- 
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jous  manner,  and  wliicb  the  first  storm  annihilated,  constituted  such 
a  drain  upon  the  public  resources,  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive. 
Of  a  fortune  of  £18,000X100  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  Ho  of  coarse  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarks,  that 
"  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigally, 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty." 

Against  such  a  wretch,  we  naturally  look  fortreason  and  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accomplished  by  Cassins 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspirators,  he  met  the  em- 
peror in  a  little  vaulted  gallery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baUis,  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  other  conspurators,  who 
rushed  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  coDfusion  followed  tlie  death  of  Caligulai 
and  in  this  crisis  of  affiiirs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic.  But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  the 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  design* 
Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 
in  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
some  of  the  proetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nuiliing  but  death  j  41  A.  C. 
Claudius  was  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grand  son  of  Mark 
A.Qtony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Claudius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education ;  and  bb  capacity  for  business  was  even  coii- 
teraptible.  He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  committed  during  his  reign,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
directors,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  Messalina,  his  wife. 

}  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indifferent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust.  His  own  family 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  exterminated,  and  great  nunor 
bers  of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  wilL  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assiures 
us,  tliat  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  executed  in  his  reign. 

One  enterprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  thai 
was  his  expedition  into  Britain,  43  A.  C.  He  undertook  to 
reduce  the  island,  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  gene- 
rab,  Plautiua  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war,  which  wtm 
~  on  fitf  several  years  with  various  success.    TheSiliirei 
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s3r  inhabitants  of  S^uth  Wales,  under  their  king,  Caractaco^ 
(Caradoc^)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  wiiliout  avaflk 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  em- 
peror was  persuaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  sliameless  in- 
fideUty  to  him.  Afterwards  he  rnarried  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Gcnnanicus,  who  had  poisoned  her  former 
husband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  him. 

Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  em|Hre 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  (called  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possible^ 
any  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

{  Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were 
Petus  and  nis  faithful  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  est-apc  into  Daliuatia.  Buiiig  apprenenaed,  ne  was  conveyed  in  j 
a  ship  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  had  been  long  the  partner  of  his  af&c- 1 
tions  and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
vessel. 

"  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his  quality  a  few  slaTCS 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  thex 
oif.ces,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinue."  Hef 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  therefore  hired  a  fisher- 
rnan's  bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  conveyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous 
disorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  death, 
and  in  her  visits  to  her  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerfiiloess. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  only 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arria 
nsed  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  finding 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  thepoinard,  and  stabbing 
herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  saying,  ^  it  gives  me  aa 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  millions  inhabi- 
tants,  a  number  so  prodigious  that  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could  prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Corruption 
and  luxury  were  excessive.      The  Roman  military  spirit, 
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aiioiigh  much  relaxed,  stiU  continued  to  awe  mankind,  by  tl^ 
terror  of  its  name. 

10.  Nero  Claudius,  (the  name  he, assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  succeeded  to  the  empiie  (54  A.  C.)  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  and  like  his  predecessors,  for  a  short  time, 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected that  his  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
the  famous  philosopher,  thougli  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructor  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af- 
fected and  pedantic.     While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  olTicer,  Nero  -appeared  just  and  humane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  of  his  base  nature. 
At  the. expiration  of  five  years,  lie  broke  over  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever liad  been  done  before  him.     He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  recorded  in  history.     His  flagitiousness  was 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
factor ;    in  extirpating  many   of  the   principal  families  of 
Il<»ne  on  suspicion  of  treason ;  in  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians,  and  then  punishing 
them  with  unheard  of  tortures ;  and,  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself 

His  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  belief,  and 
Rome  contained  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an  object  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  headed  by  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul, 
and  Galba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperiod 
[noQster,  in  the.thiitieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fcur- 
teen  years,  A.  C.  69.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  delivered  up  to  public  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of  mere  wantonness. 
Some  one  happening  to  say  in  his  presence,  that  the  world  might  be 
burnt  when  he  was  dead,  "Nay,"  replied  Nero,  "lei  it  be  burnt 
while  I  am  living."  Accordingly,  as  most  historians  report,  he  set  il 
on  fire,  and  standing  upon  a  high  tower,  he  indulged  the  pleasure  oi 
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taevin^  it  a  represeBtaUon  of  the  binminiir  of  Tmj.    Tbe 
(ratioa  continued  nine  daysi  and  a  great  part  of  the  dty  was  eon- 
jiuned. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Piso,  but  which  was  prema- 
inrely  discovered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  that  ahnost  turned 
Bome  into  a  fidld  of  Uood.  All  who  were  implicated  or  suspn^ted 
of  being  so,  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  tills  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suflered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  Uie  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  only 
tiiroughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guiltv ;  whole 
crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palaccL  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
who  always  presiaed  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Home,  but  now  his  principal 
■linister. 

'^  The  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  and  his  pve^ 
decessora  was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
sreat  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monthly 
Sistribution  of  corn  of  the  times  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprang 
up  the  extraordinary  congiaria  (gifts  in  corn  or  money)  and  vi- 
cerationes  (distributions  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  of  tyranny 
were  generally  the  golden  days  of  the  rabble." 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons,  under  their  queen 
Boadicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Ronmns  with  the  loss  of 
70,000  men.  The  latter,  however,  avenged  this  loss  at  length 
by  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
the  British  spirit  and  power. 

A  war  was  also  carried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Corbulo,  who  obtained  many  victories  over 
thein.  About  this  time  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  under  the  tyranny  of  Floras  the  Roman  governor, 
were  massacred  in  great  numbers. 

11.  Galba,  who  was  associated  with  Yindex,  in  tlie  in- 
surrection which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Nero,  succeeded 
the  latter  in  the  empire  68  A.  C.  Vindex,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  Golba  emperor, 
and  after  the  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
under  his  command,  sanctioned  this  measure. 
-'  Before  his  elevation  mankind  thought  well  of  Galba.  His 
descent  was  illustrious.  His  reputation  as  a  commander 
stood  high,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  courage  or  virtue. 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respecta- 
ble emperor.     In  seeking  to  accomplish  two  important  ob 
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i^ttBf  Tt^.,  the  poniBiiiiwRi  of  theenorrooofi  vkeB  then  previa 
leoC,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treasury,  he  was  luiduly 
severe ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  porsimonioufi,  he  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

§  It  was  impolitic  in  CSalba,  to  think  of  making  the  Roman  people 
pass  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  to  Uiat  of  sobriety  wad 
eeonomy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
immediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  intentions^  however, 
should  have  shielded  him  from  reproach ;  and  bad  he  not  sufl^ed 
his  assistants  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  little  more 
equal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in  his  administration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  when  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his  subjects,  he 
ordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivors. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances.  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
his  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beana.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  five- 
pence,  telling  him  it  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popu- 
larity sunk  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safety. 

Galba  reigned  only  seven  months.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  one  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Otho  ex- 
pected to.  i3e  adopted  by  Galba  for  his  successor ;  but  the 
emperor,  discarding  all  favouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  virtuous  Piso.  Otho  consequent- 
ly had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso. 

12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  having  received 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  station 
he  was  all  tliat  was  detestable ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevolent,  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  niarked  out  fot 
himself,  was  soon  terminated.  He  reigned  only  mnety-five 
days.  YitelUus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  hia 
army  in  Germany,  gave  Otho  battle  at  a  place  near  Mantua, 
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where  the  army  of  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  he  in  a  fit  of 
despair  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  69  A.  G. 

§  Otho  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etmria.  - 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  wore 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
tlian  that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romans. 

13.  Vitellius,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  govemmenl 
69  A.  C,"  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  This  wretch  ' 
was  not  ifiore  given  to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indui-  \ 
gence  of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  himself  to  i 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess.  \ 

He  perished  justly.  Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,"  a  great  part  of  the  country 
submittted  to  his  arms,  and  even  Vitellius  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  This 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
w^as  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
effect.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  parly  of 
tlie  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

§  Instances  of  the  crttel  deposition  of  this  emperor  are  the  follow- 
ing. Going  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  in  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  witli  his 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  possessions.  Fie  never  pardoned 
money-lenders  Who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  former 
debts ;  but  taking  awa}'  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claims, 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  to 
see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with"  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  legacy  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice.  In  order  to  be  aWe 
to  renew  liis  meals  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  o^ 
vomiting.  His  entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive;  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  himself.  H  has  been  remarked  'that  hid 
he  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  t^le. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperial  ghitton  oot-do  all  the  fir- 
mer profusion  of  the  roost  luxurious  Romans.  This  was  of  soeh 
augnitude  as  to  be  called  the  ahiehi  of  Minerva,  and  wm  filled 
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a  medley,  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  the  fish  called  scarri,  (he 
teams  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  costly 
birds,  and  tUe  spawn,  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14.  Vespasian,  having  been  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A.  C. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  on  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  clemency,  affability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
life.  His  fnigality,  however,  bordered  upon  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de- 
liberative rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jews,  was 
iKTminatcd  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  the  aims  of  hia 
son  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  tliis  Ufe,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  theTOth  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C. 

f  li  Mrtkft   &on^e   t'ttne   J^cfore   V<rfl»p«mfm   ocmW   gfr&  accmitjF  ttnd — 

peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his 
predecessors.  He  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  the  army — degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  tlie 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice — re-edified  such  parts  of 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
paternal  care  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Vespaasian  was  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
Quint  ill  ian  and  Pliny,  who  flourished  in  his  reign,  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  him ;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  every  liberal  art  or 
science,  were  sure  to  experience  his  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  death  quite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Home.    Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
ganism, "  Methuiks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god."    "When  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  decla^ 
red  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing ;  and  therefore  raising  hinv 
self  upon  his  feet,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 
15.    Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  79  A.  C.     His  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  a 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.     He  so  devoted 
himself  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evening 
that  he  had  done  none  during  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  "O,  my 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day !"    His  re^  was  a  short,  but  pros 
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perous  and  happy  one.  He  died  in  his  4l8t  year,  iiaving 
reigned  but  Kuie  more  than  two  years.  His  brother  Donoi- 
(lan  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

§  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  tc 
be  unexceptionable ;  but  whatever  vices  he  had  indulged  In,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event.  It  is  related  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he  relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  ot 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  allurements.  Knowin|{ 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  affections,  and  sent  her  away,  notwithstandii^ 
their  mutual  affection,  and  all  her  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  undenled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  lo  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure, 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?" 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  without  intermi9> 
sion ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which  10,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus,  from  his  own  resources,  rep>aired  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  his 
people  in  their  calamities.  About  this  time  the  towns  of  Campania 
woro  dcetroycd  by  on  onipti^n  of  Veerfivius.  Upon  thiii  aoca/uott 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcana 

When  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  his  father's  hoase.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  though 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  without  the 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  which 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother^ 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15.  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beginning  of  liis  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domitian  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  tyrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  and  witnes&ed,  with  the  most  ftio- 
cious  pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  hiin- 
self  to  be  styled  God  and  Lord,  in  all  the  papers  that  weie 
presented  to  *him.  Though  not  destitute  of  learning  himself 
he  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 

His  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  ab 
of  inhumanity  and  baseness.    The  people  were  loaded  with 
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mmtpportEMe  tazee,  to  fumisb  i^ieGtades  and  games  lor  their 
amusement.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits*.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
vate hours,  was  the  catching  and  killing  of  f'es. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  peiisecution  of  the 
christians,  (that  under  Nero  heing  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  though  Domitian  derived  iiu  renown, 
but  rather  "disgrace  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  ungrateful 
treatment  of  Agricola..  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

\  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile, 
frequently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.  He  delighted  to  ex- 
pose them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  the  an- 
giut  body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
most  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  time,  in  vit^K  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
them  all  very  formally VRhe  entrance  of  his  palace,  end  introduced 
tb«n  into  a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  Mack,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  out  cof- 
fins, with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  ihem,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
aigony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  Mack,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gi\ve  the  company  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  s^se  of  his  guilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  b^ 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
stern  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  the  tor- 
tures of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  With  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,''  says  Heeren, "confirms  the  result  of  uni- 
versalexperience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
out  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  whose  throats  are  in  dan- 
«er.'» 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  once 
-concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destniction  of  the 
onperor.  Engaging  some  of  iie  ofldcers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  she  had 
Uie  good  fortune  soon  to  leanoii  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight, 
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in  one  of  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  whither  he  had  it. 
tired  to  rest. 

The  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  have  been  deAominaied  m 

history,,  ended  with   Domitian.     In  this  number,  howeTcr, 

Julius  Csesai   is  included,  altliough  Augustus  was  the  first 

emperor  strictly  so  called,  and  Nero  was  the  last  emperor  of 

the  Augustan  family.  ^ 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  l^Son  d>c 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A.  C.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues. .  His  advanced  ag-e  and  the 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  lonicnt  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  n  service 
to  mankirid  which  his  administration  otherwise  could  nevei 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.^.  in  the  seven ty-sfr 
cond  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  flkeen  months. 

{  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations,  and  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian 's  as 
had  been  spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  had  ^ 
lemnly  sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  ^hat  when  two  sena- 
tors had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  the  public  theatre.  There  presenting  cuch  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  splendid,  warHI^e,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scarcely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  hi 
exploits.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infirmity 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pass  un- 
condemned.  It  is  a  matter  of  d«(^p  regret,  that  his  equityi 
80  visible  in  otiier  respects,  shoula  be  implicated  by  Iiis  con- 
duct towards  the  Christians,  whom  he  suffered  to  be  mo- 
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Itttod.    The  third  great  persecution  of  them  took  place  during 
hisreigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  vidories  of  Traian,  in  Dacia  and  the  East.'  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.  The  em- 
pre,  however,  was  not  improved  by  these  conquests ;  it  soon 
lost  them,  for  the  conquered  countries  immediately  re-appeareil 
in  arms,  and  ai  length  effected  their  independence. 

Learning' and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  liberality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele- 
brated. By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  column,  was  erected.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
118  A.  C.      - 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidefity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  liim.  Tliere  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  off  the  hair  about  his  eye- 
brows. He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  usual.  The  next  day,  when 
Surahs  accusers  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Trajan  Informed 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  iirst  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dacians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  niimerous 
mvagcs  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  arms 
On  tlie  frontiers  of  their  country,  awed  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
hostile  territory,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  though  with  ti 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 
province.  A!  his  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph  ; 
aod  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days.  , 

Trajan  aferwards  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reduced 
Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  Partfiian  empire.  At  length,  sailing  down  the  Persian 
,  g^ilph,  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquerinff  even  the  Indies ; 
part  of  which  be  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
which,  at  one  time,  he  intended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 
Wh,  he  was  obliged  to  relinqttsh  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
of  increasing  ag^. 

Preparing  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  majg 
Qifieence^  he  was  umyble  from  infirmity  to  reach  home ;  and  he  died 
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intfieeitTof  fleleBcia,  having  refined  to  Bomiaatem 
lie  dumid  adopt  a  peraon  that  was  unworthy. 

It  may  aerve  to  show  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  lb 
aidqeeta,  that  it  was  the  practice,  daring  two  hundred  years  is 
Ueasmg  his  suceessora,  to  wish  them  *^  the  fortonie  of  AmgaBtoi^  sri 
the  goodness  of  Trajan." 

18.  Adrian  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  G.  Ths 
wife  of  Trajw  forged  a  will  in  the  emperor's  namei  deckr- 
ing  Adrian  his  successor.  This  designation  was  suppoited 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  the  govern- 
roent  This  emperor  was  a  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  moH 
respects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  cbose  to  cultivals 
ratner  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  limiti 
of  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  tba 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkaUy  expert  in 
military  discipline. 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  be  visited  in  per- 
•on  ail  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wheievei  , 
be  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  htfCSr 
pacity  as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  .services  to  bii 
subjects — ^in  private  life,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtiiei 
were  mingled  with  an  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  i^ 
resolution.  He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  anddetractiODjins 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominanCf 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowled^ 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  liighly  honourable  in  asovereigiv 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

§  Among  his  exploits^  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  BritaiBi 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  of 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  BntooM 
fh>m  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jewfl^ 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  peopit 
who  had  become  rebellious,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jensas- 
lem  which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  long 
marches  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head. 

His  character  was  in  many  respects  extraordinary,  and  none  d 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  wtf 
highly  skilful  m  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  m 
anthoryOrator^  mathematician,  musidui  6nd  painter.  His  moaoiT 
was  so  retenuve,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  hle^  ino 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long  beard,  a  iMhioa 
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he  adopted  to  bide  the  waits  on  hia  iaoe.    His  aueceiKir  ibOowed 
Juf  oaiople  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  aimed  at  universal  reputation,  he  strieUy  attended 
lathe  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  fiitt  in 
haith  and  strength,  and  adopting  for  his  successor  Titus  Antoninui^ 
l» sought  the  repose  which  tie  needed.  His  bodily  infirmities  how- 
ever, duiily  increased,  and  his  pain  becoming  nearly  insupportable 
be  vehemently  desired  death.  Antoninus  with  diffibulty  persuaded 
liini  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cried  out  in  his 
sseniea,**  How  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  deatfi,  ahd  not  to  find 
iL"  Alas  !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  sting  of 
tetn.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
fine^  as  translated  uito  English. 

O  fieeting  spirit,  wuid'ring  ^tt^ 

Thtt  wng  has  wanned  my  tender  hreul, 
Wilt  thou  DO  more  my  fiame  iii8{ire1 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerftil  guest  1 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  1 

To  what  dark,  undiflcoimred  shore  1 
Thou  seemest  aU  trembting,  shi?eriii^*dyiii^ 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

flis  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.    He  died  180 
A.G.a^  ^venty-two. 

19.  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable  blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
<IueBt,  and  yet  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hia  reigh  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  *  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarcbs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
"ome  forminable  rebellions  in  Gennany,  Dacia,  and  the  East 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  A.  C.  161. 

{Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antoninus,  that  in  cases  of  famine 
or  ianndation,  he  supplied  with  his  own  monev  the  wants  of  the 
B^erers.  Such  were  his  humanity  and  love  of  peace,  that  when 
toM  of  conquering  heroes,- he  said  with  Scipio,  that  ^he  preferred 
toe  life  and  preservation  of  one  subject  to  the  death  of  an  hundred 
ttemiee  V*  His  regard  of  the  christians  was  extraordinarv  for  a 
heathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  <*  if  any  should  proceed  to  dis- 
^orh  them  on  account  of  their  religion,  such  should  undergo  th* 
*sune  punishment  which  was  intended  against  the  accused.'*    Ada^ 
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gree  of  peraecation  nevertheleflB  took  place,  oonlrory  lo  the  pnaei 
pies  of  the  emperor. 

He  was  a  distinguiahcd  rewarder  of  learned  men.  whom  be  ini^ 
ted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  axni  hoDoib 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  Apollonius  the  famous  stoic  philosopbei^ 
to  instmct  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  bad  preirms- 
ly  married  to  his  daughter. 

ApoUonius  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  bis  atten- 
dance :  but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  tbe 
scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master^  to  wait 
upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  a 
smile,  "  that  it  was  surprising  how  ApoUonius,  who  made  no  difficd- 
ty  in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think  it  so  hard  to  w^ 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  immediately  sent  Maarcoi 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  be  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twent}'-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  ttirone,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Verus,  and  he,  tc^gether  with  Lucius  Verus,  his  bro- 
ther, had  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment, whenever  Antoninus  Pius  should  decease.  .  Pius  ood- 
firmed  the  adoption  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lndus 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted  his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administration. 

They  were  perfecUy  opposite  in  character;  Marcus  Aurelias 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  9S 
Yerus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurelius  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  dunng  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Yerus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  tlie  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Yerus,  which  happily  soon  took  place, 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  be 
visited  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  apd 
nineteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  C  180. 
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It  was  an  infdkiiy  of  the  otherwise  admiraUe  reign  of 
Aureliusy  thai  the  christians  at  oae  time  were  violently  perse- 
cuted. The  fanatical  Pa^n  priests  were,  however,  the  im- 
mediate instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  tha 
empire  enduredf,  under  the  exccfsses  of  Yerus,  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
ffuakes,  famines,  pestilences,  and  inundations. 

{  Aurelitis  loved  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation,  and 
mproved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisure  he 
eoold  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  die- 
tated.  The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  small 
inquietude  on  his  account  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
Uurv  ezeursions. 

■  One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
oecasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barba- 
rians beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artifice  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat  In  this  situation  they  became 
at  kngih  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long*oontinued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 

In.  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  effort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  tne  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion^ 
then  serving  amono;  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  faintmg  army.  From  the  same  clouds^  was  discharged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in- 
spirited Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  related  by  pantn  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  only  with  this  difierence,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  pra3rcrs,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor. 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  immediately  relaxed  the  persecution  against 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biomphical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperors  who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  race.  The  colossal  size  of  the  empire  caused  it  to 
sink  by  ils  own  weight  Enemies  on  its  borders  oppressed 
it  from  without,  and  tumults  and  ftctions  paralized  it  within ; 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  and  conliptioa 
crvaded  all  ordlen  of  the  community. 
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Ac  the  period  of  Trajairs  deatli,  the  empire 
ed  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  France,  the  Ke> 
therlaiKlrs,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Kgypc,  Barbary,  Bik- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  Persia.  At 
the  demise  of  Aunelius,  it  wa^i  a  Utile  diminisihed  in  size,  but 
8till  too  large  to  be  preuerred  entire,  amidst  the  profligacy  oi 
the  times. 

21.  CommoduB,  the  son  of  Aordios,  had  been  nominated 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  momiled 
the  throne,  180  A.  C.  He  had  nothing  but  the  merits  of  fan 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  Uie  father  tD 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  btit 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emper(»^  iras  the  son  tff 
the  best. 

Commodns  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pumiits-^ 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  In^asts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gk- 
diators.  His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assas- 
sination, in  the  tliirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

$  It  had  been  happv  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul- 
tivated his  mind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  expert 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rationai  and 
liberal  pursuit  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  in  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  for  the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
sum  of  money,  he  was  permitted  to'  destroy  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  chose.  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wiia 
beastSj  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  wouJjJ 
sometimes,  in  a  frolic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  ^^' 
ing  their  beards ;  yet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  nis  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  to 
bum  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant. 

In  imitating  Hercules  with  his  club  and  lion's  skin,  he  would  fo- 
riously  fall  upon  a  company  of  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  beai  tbeoi 
to  death ;  having  first  dressed  them  up  Hke  giaiits  and  monsters,  anu 
giving  them  sponges  to  throw  at  him,  instead  of  atones. 

In  such  a  manner  did  this  wretch  spend  his  time,  while  the  trou; 
bles  of  his  empire  were  daily  increasing,  and  iis  strength  and  terrt 
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were  dimlniflhing  by  frequent  warfares  on  the  frontiers.  He 
narrowly  eso^ped  destruction  several  times,  from  his  personal  exas- 
perated foes.  But  he  was  destined  at  length  justly  to  fall.  His 
nvourite  concubine,  ATarcia,  who  accidentally  discovered  the  em- 
peror^i  determination  to  put  her  to  death,  with  other  conspirators, 
found  the  means  4)f  destroying  him,  partly  by  poison  and  partly  by 
strangling. 

22.  Pertinax,  who  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators 
as  the  successor  of  Comniodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  preetorian  guards,  1.93  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  8i;n 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  mOitary  talents.  Applying  himeelf  to  the  ^correction  of 
abiees  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  alienated  tlie 
allections  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mut- 
dered  by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  euch  a  man 
is  greater  than  can  be  weU  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193»A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by , 
their  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex- 
cept Septimius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government.  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  power,  and  of  the  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank^  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearing 
tae  singular  proclamation  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  the  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
(10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  dollars,  in  thef  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  disappointment,  mortifica- 
tion, insult,  and  danger.  Indulging  his  ease  and  his  avaricious  dis- 
position, he  soon  (tended  those  who  made  him  emperor.  He  was 
contemptuously  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  more  generals  in  the 
provinces  abroad,  disclaimed  his  authority.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Severus,  he  could  raise  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  counsels,  and  finally  his  perplexity 
and  distress  became  extreme  and  overwhelming. 

llie  senate,  at  this  crisis,  perceiving  his  timidit}^  and  irresolution, 
resolved  to  abandon  him,  and  to  proclaim  Sevenis.  His  death  then 
wad  no  longer  problematical ;  and  though  he  persisted  that  he  had 
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a  right  to  enjoy  his  irafci»uw  for  the  natural  period  of  Idslili^aahi 
had  been  guilty  of  no  erione,  all  did  not  avail.  The  ezecntiana^ 
Obliging  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  coatom,  rat 
me<&ately  struck  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Romai 
world,  19o  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  paBsessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  diare  of  amUtion. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talenti 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitable,  thoug^h  higUj 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wafl  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  oo 
a  pardlel  with  tliat  of  Adrian.  Severus  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  d 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

{  The  first  act  of  Severus,  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  preetorian  soldfers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  bani^ed 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a  terri- 
ble conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  whom  he  ^naltf 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi- 
tor, who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  batUe, 
in  one  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  morain?  till  night,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  by 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  ana  love  of  conquest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  h« 
signalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visitr 
ing  the  cities  of  Italy :  and  finally  in  afibrding  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  wall  which 
he  here  built  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  with 
towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicathig  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  fixMon  one 
garrison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 

Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  irrop- 
tlons  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  efiicts  of  age  aiui 
fiUigue ;'  bat  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  d 
Caracalku  Calling  for  the  ura  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  eo- 
elosed,  he  moralized  on  his  melancholy  cooditioQ  in  the  ibUowbif 
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^  LJttle  urn,"  said  he,  ^thou  shalt  now  contain  what  the 
yimM  could  not  contain."  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  deaUi 
^purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state. 
"*a5.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  associatioA  in  the  empire  created 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
(trader.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Qeta  was  mild  and  merciful.  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  rei^  alone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  Amis  of  his  mother.  During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he 
oQfmraitted  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.  He  was  taken  olf 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C, 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  every  day  declin- 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  both  discipline  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  the 
stale,  were  almost  destroyed. 

J  The  'wrorst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  in  thisimpe^ 
rial  wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Lsetius,  his  own  wife  Plautina,  and 
Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  nis  cruelty — that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observing,  "  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  defend  it." 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  he  slain,  whom  his  brother 
had  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherents. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  tlieatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
whom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful' terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  One 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  emperor  his  dei\th-wound,^oii  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26.  Macritms,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  w^as  pro- 
claimed emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
hiin.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  deemed 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  licentious, 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  grand* 
mother  of  HelioTgabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of 
iVe  army,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  bis 
power,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  months,  218  A.  C. 

27.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  the  army,  raised  to  the  throne 
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when  only  fbarteen  years  of  age.    The  iq^pcNDtmeni  of 
army,  as  UBual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate 
citizens  of  Rome.    This  emperor  proved  to  be  another 
•ter  of  wicicedness  of  the  same  ranic  with  Nero^ 
and  Caracalla.    He  lived  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
and  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fidl  of  the  eni|m 
and  to  cover  his  name  witli  eternal  infamy.     He  was  mur^ 
dered  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C. 

JHeliogabalus  was  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful 
loved  by  the  army.    Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  i 
himself  to  their  directions.    His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of 


miiiacy,  lubt,  folly,  and  extravagance.    Some  parts  of  his  oondi 
were  too  indecent  nere  to  be  described. 

In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  aH 
e^en  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  msnV} 
ed  one  of  his  officers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hierode% 
U  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  when  guilty  of  sof 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  it  «M 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  soppff 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  f)ften  sixty  thousand.  H« 
always  dressed  m  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  preckwi 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit  Whenever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  aparttnent  and  the  place  of  moonl* 
inff,  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approadt 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  ffround,  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
wild  b^ts.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  by  iuspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed^  Bnd 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  youtbi 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  ruh 
oould  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  grandmother  Maesa,  he  adopted  Alexan* 
der  his  cousin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  indignant  that  the  sf* 
fections  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenge.  His  soldiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  todL  m 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  hidignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  tP 

28.  Alexander  Severus  was  declared  emperor  222  A  & 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  beneficent,  and  energetic  chars> 
ter,  and  highly  accomplished  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Eveit 
way  calcntoted  to  make  his  su^ects  happy,  he  was  grailly 
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lb  milkary  takntB,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and 
moan  durii^  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  empire  to  its 
fcmer  fimics :  bat  this  ezerticm  of  its  remaining  strength, 
fWier  hastened  than  delayed  its  decline. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
frarteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age, 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximums,  his  successor,  2S5  A.  C. 

)  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
^ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  infa* 
nous.  His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
Ihe  ehristians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
iromid,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  CM 
be  wonihiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
vo  the  uses  of  drunkdiness  or  debauchery." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
Ae  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  his 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri- 
oan,  snd  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu-. 
•esof  his  predecessors  3  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  their 
rank  and  influence.  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  was  against  th"  parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opppsed 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
.  Persians  with  great  daughter.  About  the  san*e  time,  several  of  his 
generals  obtained  signal  victories,  over  various^  nations  then  at  war 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when- 
ever he  dined  or  suppS,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might 
.   be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.    He  was  at  one  time  instructed 
^   by  the  famous  Origen  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  though  it 
I    does  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  r^igion. 
;      29.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Se verusi 
nscended  the  throne  upon  this  event,  235  A.  C.     He  was  the 
;    son  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  by  historians 
V  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  Herculean  strength.     He  was 
i    fuU  eight  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form. 
He  rose  by  degrees  into  power ;  but  though  meritorious 
before  his  elevation,  as  a  sovereign  he  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country  to 
4f  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  converting  it  air 
iDost  into  a  desert    His  cruelties  soon  aroused  the  Roman 
people  against  him,  and  he  was  finally  assassinated  hy  his 
o«m  sol&CB  in  his  tent,  after  a  reignof  three  yean,  238  A.  C. 
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During  the  period  of  his  power,  the  two  Goidiazifl,  fgdiik( 
and  son  were  proclaimed  emperc^s,  but  these  eoon  peiislHii 
The  senate  then  prodaimed  Pupienus  and  Balhinus,  vW 
survived  Maximinus.  These  meafiures  w««  dictated  by  fkil 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themselves  from  thA 

tyrant  , 

§  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  acts  of  the  greatest  btt- 
barity,  and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  on  tke 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  ^bo,» 
he  suspected,  despised  him,  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

Wlien  he  was  apprised  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appoiotiiiy 
others  to  the  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled,  like  a  wild  beasl, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  wab 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spint 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  machinations  were  soon  stopped.  Rtf 
guards  having  been  corrupted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  hii 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  oLject  to  be  attacked  while  awib. 

Owinfi[  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  alone  oovM 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  W  ith  a  blow  of  his  Hst  he  could  breik 
the  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  h  5  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  Ilis  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strengiK 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  d  •  ',  and  drank  SJ 
gallons  of  wine. 

The  Praetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbiuus,  soqd  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatching  tbem 
lioth,  and  accidentally  meeting  Gordian,  grandson  ia'-one  d  1 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  the  amiv, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  witlifaold  their 
consent  iu  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  years 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  this  thnCj 
and  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit  The  Goths, 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  difFerent  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Arabian, 
was  chosen  pra*torian  prefect,  under  whose  administration  the 
people  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  Philip 
fostered,  till  the  odium  against  the  emperor  so  fur  increasftt 
that  the  prefect  ventured  to  order  his  execution,  with  ft 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accompW'* 
ed.     Gordian's  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 

§  Gordian  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  collected 
02^000  boolu  in  his  private  library.  •  * 
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31.  Hiilip  having  acquired  the  empire  244  A.  C,  by  the 

murder  of  *his  benefactor,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  was 

Idinself  assassinated,  while  marching  against  Decius. 

§  Philip  VTBS  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  received,  in  the  manner  of 
his  death,  a  righteous  retribution,  oi^  account  of  his  own  nefarious 
cooduct  in  gaining  the  scc^ptre. 

32.  Decius,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  command  a 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  Before  the  emperor's 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  begap  to  assume  the  functions  of 
government  249  A.  C.  His  activity  and  wisdom  would  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  any  hmnan 
means  could  effect  that  object.  But  the  tendency  to  this 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal. 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  times,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarous  nations  from  without,  ^ere  enfeebling 
the  empire  beyond  remedy. 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  having  been 
cul  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  Gallus, 
his  general. 

33.  Gallus,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A.  C,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
reigned  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicious 
sovereign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  suffered  incalcula- 
ble misery.  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  Aemilianus. 
his  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

J  It  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it. 

34.  Yalerian,  a  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire, succeeded  to  the  throne  254  A.  C,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  Aemilianus.  hi  a  war  with  the  Persians,  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  he  suffered  unheard  of  hardships  and  in- 
sult, and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Vale- 
rian. We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  emperor  as  a  footstool 
lOr  mounUng  his  horse,  and  that  he  often  observed,  ^^such  an  attitude 
was  the  best  statue  that  could  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory." 

The  manner  of  Valerian^s  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  men- 
tkmed.  His  eyes  were  first  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  he  was  flay- 
ed alive,  when  his  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.  He 
wu  seven  years  a  prisoner. 

25.   Gallienus.  son  of  Valerian,  was  chosen  emperor  860 
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A.  C.    He  promised  to  avenge  the  insnlts  and  death  of  1ai| 
fether ;  but  after  his  elevation,  be  thought  only  of  his 
base  pleasures,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  witliout, 
distracted  within.     Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time 
tending  for  the  dominion  of  the  state.     Gallienus  suffered 
violent  death. 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Gallienus,  Flavius  Claudius  w 

invested  with  the  purple,  268  A.  C,  agreeably  to  the  wisb 

of  the  array,  and  the  whole  Roman  people.     He  was  an  ai 

tive,  wise,  and  good  prince;    but  imhappily  his  reign  w 

short,  being  less  than  two  years.     He  died  a  natural  deal 

which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of 

profligate  emperors. 

§  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Henili,  &c.  who  had 
invaded  the  empire  on  the  north,  in  one  instance  destroying  an  army: 
of  300,000  mer^  and  he  Hkewise  overthrew  llie  Germans,  who  hw 
reared  t)ie  slanoard  of  revolt  His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time,' 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obsciu'e,  but  he  was  esteemed  thft 
most  valiant  commander  of  his  age.  After  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians* 
and  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  Zcnobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  dueen  of  tlie  East, 

•  whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome,     Willi 

great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.     He  fell  in 

a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him.  by  some  of  li 

subjects. 

{  His  strength  was  said  to  be  so  ^^reat,  that  m  one  single  enga|!^ 
ment,  he  killed  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900 
at  different  times.  Tlic  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
justify  his  severities,  in  punishing  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  sign  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  were 
an  inoffensive  people,  lie  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thunder-brft, 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi- 
raculous. 

38.  Several  montl)s  -elapsed  before  a  new  emperor  was 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  275  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  unfortunately  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
reign,  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  His  successor  was  Prbbus,  though  a  minority  in  the 
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aimy  chose  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus.^   Florian  enjoyed 
'this  distinction  but  two  months ;  for  upon  the  establishment 
of  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbariansi 
and  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Offending  his  soldiers  by  obliging  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  slain 
in  a  conspiracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.  C. 

$  Probus  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  qualities.  lie  was  frequently  the  first  man  that, 
in  b^ieging  towns,  scaled  the  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  present 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  upon  the  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  6a\^  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  eiRmies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarmatiaas,  Goths  and  Blemii.  The  last  were  a  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Judea. 

Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  was 
Bonosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
being  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour observed,  '^  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Cams,  praetorian  praefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  him  in  command,  his  two  sons,  Carinud  and  Numerian. 
Cams,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Carinas  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Cams  was  smitten  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  his  sons  were  killed  soon 
after — Numerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test with  Diocletian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor.  - 

§  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  deafti  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weeping,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  in  oonse-  ^ 
auence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  dose  litter.    In 
mis  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  twoyean> 
afterwards,  associate  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  general 
Haximian.  Under  tlieir  united  auspices,  the  enenues  of 
Rome  were  frequently  repulsed.    At  tne  expiratim  of  about 
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eight  years  from  Uilit  time,  they  took  two  colleagues,  Gaferini 
and  Constantius ;  and  bestowed  upon  each  the  title  of  Gent. 

This  state  of  things  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  fM 
division  of  the  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two  Cs> 
sars  at  its  head,  each  having  a  nominal  supremacy.  Diode- 
tian,  however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controlled 
the  whole.  In.  this  state,  the  government  was  administered 
a  few  years,  when  strange  to  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Ceesars,  and  retired 
into  private  life  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  aa 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resujoie 
his  fonner  powera.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  Coostan- 
tine  and  his  s^  Constantine  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di- 
ocletian died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C. 

§  Diocletian's  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener;  and  according  to  others,  of  a  slave.  'When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalta- 
tion entirely  to  his  merit,  having  passed  through  the  various  grada- 
tions of  office,  with  sagacity,  courage,  and  success.  He  chose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  givine  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Paithk, 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  they  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tions, who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  incredible  number^ 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresli  opportunities  of  renewing  hostilitiea. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
country,  Dalmatia,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  ac- 
commodation, near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secine  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempt^  to  persuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  they  knew  his  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it." 

Maximian  was  a  native  of.Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  though  his 
arms  in  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  Constantius  as 
Caesar,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  principal 
commander  in  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 

42.  When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  universally  acknowledged 
304  A.  C.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  them  two 
partners,  so  that  the  empire  was  again  under  the  guidance  of 
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fmr  peiBons,  all  invested  with  Gupreme  authority ;  each  having 
Us  diBtinct  department  Severus  and  Maxiniian  were  the 
persons  who  were  created  Cssars. 

CofiBtantius  w^as  a  worthy  character,  Galeriu9  was  the  ^e 
veise.     Constantius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav 
ing  his  son  Constantine  as  his  successor.     Gaierius  died  four 
years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.     He 
had  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

$  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  Constantius, 
coDsLsted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Crermany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
minion of  Gaierius,  consisted  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia, all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  together 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Constantius : — 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  officers  of  his 
household  ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace  the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  *'  that 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
their  prince." 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period,  persecutions  of  the  christians  iiiore  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  chrisj-ians.  The  names  of  the  em- 
perors, under  whom  these  persecutions  were  experienced, 
were  the  following : — Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Severus,  Maxihiinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
malignity,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dispositions. 
Others  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensible,)  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  and 
the  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

J  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
might  seem  proper  here,  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject. 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  included  in  an  article  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  be  embodied  in  the  present  v<4ume. 

JUDEA. 

44.  Judea,  already  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  became  a 
province  of  the  empire  6  A.  C.  upon  the  banishment  of  Ar- 
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chelauB,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great.    It  vna  at  the 
inencement  of  this  period,  that  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Sai 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Roman  history, 
place.      Herod,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  ^ 
blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  hc^  thai  theii 
fant  Jesus  would  fall  among  them.     He  died  miserably, 
after  this  transaction. 

J  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeably  to^ancient  propL 
havinff  departed  from  Jiidah,  by  the  control  which  the  Romans 
over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  year  of  ^e  w 
4000.  This  has  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however, 
vulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  t 
calculation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  ch 
nologers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be  now  remedii 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds 
Bethlehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastern  magi  to  worship  hia^ 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jews,  who  became 
apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.  After  finding  out  dK 
place  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  Herod  determined  on  hi 
death,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"  from  two  years  old  and  under." 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
yond his  reach,  inasmuch  as  his  parents  had  fled  with  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  into  Egypt.  Herod's  death  soon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed from  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  property  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  history.  "We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo- 
rious and  useful  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  governor,  upon  a  false  accusation  brought  against  liim  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "  God  manifest  m  the  flesh," 
came  into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  he  was  lineally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fami- 
ly at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  obscure  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  effects  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  were  from  the 
beginning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  difflised  with  great  rapi- 
dity, under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  ReformaUon  of  moral 
charactor  was  its  aim,  object  and  result.  Its  effects  have  ever  been 
great,  and  such  they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tlie  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews,  from  the  commencement  of 
Uiis  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian, 
aie  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.  A  brief 
summary  of  them  follows. 

§  Archelaus,  under  whom  Judea  became  in  form  a  Roman  pro- 
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Tinoe,  possessed  only  a  tetrarohy,  or  the  fourth  pftrt  of  the  kingdom 
of  J^mry.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
trarehiea,  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petrsea  possessed  by  Herod 
Antipatas ;  that  of  Itursa  possessed  by  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias,  who  being  afterwards 
banished  into  Gaul,  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate, 

The  successor  of  Archelaus  was  Herod  H.  named  Antipas,  who 
married  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  H.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great.  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferral  on  him  the  title  of  king.  The 
other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  possession  shortly  afterwards.  It  was 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  of 
the  gospel. 

45.  During  tlic  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jemsalem  was 
attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  originated  iu  the  commotions  and  insurrections  of  the 
lews,  which  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
people  had  sufTerod  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  they  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  veugeance  fell  upon  their  heads.  Jerusalem  was 
bcseiged,  and  one  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
famine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food.  The 
people  su  fie  rod  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Judea ;  and  though 
numbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
tlbpersed  o\  er  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  w^anderers. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  will  see  iti  these  events,  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  will  also  learn  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  despising  divine  admonitions,  and  abusing  religious 
privileges.  The  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the  truth 
of  scripture. 

§  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commenc- 
ed, entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  and  a  powerful  army,  arrived  in  Sy- 
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ria,  07  A.  C.  Vespasian  soon  after  being  chosen  emperor,  left  oides 
MTith  his  son  Titusj  to  contiuue  the  war,  while  he  himself  set  out  te 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besiegiii| 
Jerusalem,  he  toolc  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus 
offered  them  very  favourable  terms,  but  so  infatuat^  were  they,  that 
they  not  only  refused  his  offers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  meascnger, 
Flavius  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner. 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews. 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  cicy, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine^ 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the 
walls.  When  Titus  entered  the  city  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolished. 
Josephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  event  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in 
118  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Adrian,  tlie  emperor,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  had  stood 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore- 
told, that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  should  one 
stone  be  left  upon  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  however,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  state. 

PARTfflA. 

47.  The  Parthian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  period, 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsad- 
dae.  Phraates  TV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  sove- 
reigns succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reigns,  tlie  seoond 
branch  of  the  Arsacidae  commenced. 
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Yerones  I.  was  the  last  of  the  three  eovereigns  of  the  lint  bnneh. 
Be  had  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was^a  hostage,  to 
reign  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  kinff ; 
Int  aflfecting  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  didike 
of  his  people,  and  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
Artabanus,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  branch  of  the  Arsacidse  commenced  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  the  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
but  could  never  keep  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

§  Artabaivis  V,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Parthia  and  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of 
Caracalla,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  battle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revolting  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persian  history. 

PERSIA. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares,-an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Persian  empire.     223  A,  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  Resign,  and  ascended 
I  the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  kmg  of  kings,  and 
asserted  his  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire, 
which  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  War 
f  therefor^  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians were  terribly  defeated  in  a  single  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soon  however  regained  the  ground  they  had 
lost. 

Artaxares  was  followed  by  a  series  of  princes,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  during  this  period  was  Sapores  I.  who 
was  his  immediate  successor.  The  dynasty  which  Artaxares 
founded,  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Sassanida^ 
from  Sassan,  his  father. 
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{ <K  SaporeS)  it  is  reoorded  that  he  eoDqueied  aevenl  chiesmSym 
and  Mesopotamia,  ftx>m  the  Romans,  which  however  were  reco^ 
ered  by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  that  in  258  he  captured  Antiod^' 
penetrating  into  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Caesara,  whicb  bdBt] 
taken  through  treachery,  ahnost  all  the  inhabitants  were  slaio,  ant 
the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valeriai 
having  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  after 
considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  having  becomeodious  tohis  siibjedi 
for  his  cruelties,  was  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  ft 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  countr}-  seized  bii 
son  and  conSned  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened  to  cause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  alive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  hia 
at  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  Tbe 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  affected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  born  of  her. 

CHINA. 

60.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  CGm- 

meuced  about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminatied 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Hail,  and  lasted  four  hundred  aod 
twenty-fpur  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  rf 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  tlie 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  d 

Kslo-Tsou. 

{  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  hi* 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  peo% 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  governed  fcr 
themselves.    Under  the  ^est  the  eunuchs  obtained  great  authority. 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family,  was  it  great  encouragerd 
learning,  and  ordered  the^morality  of  Confucius  to-be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  power  of  a  strong  delusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  which  would  make  him  mnot- 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  265 
A.  C.  It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empiresi 
under  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Hon.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  whole  be- 
came reunited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  S6& 


K^^ 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  L 

1.  Livy,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians. 

2.  Ovid,  a  distinguished  Roman  poet. 

3.  Tibullus,  a  famous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
whose  works  are  extant. 

8.  Quintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet.    ^ 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  a  RomaH  emperor  and  philosophical  wri- 
ter. 


JJ'^  •  '^  learned  Christian  writers, 

14.  Origen,       \  ^^  ^   j 

15.  Cyprian,     )  ^"^"^  '^"^^^®* 


commonly  cal- 


Cypriai., 

§  1.  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly-i^t  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
hm  life  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  ludt  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-se- 
venth year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  writer  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pure.  It  originiilly  consisted  of  140  books,  of  which  only  35  are  ex- 
tant In  this  work  lie  is  always  great— clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  Tlie  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  his- 
torians will  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Poly  bins. 

2.  Ovid  was  born  at  Sulmo.  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B.  C.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing  could  divert 
nim  from  paying  his  court  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers.  His  name  soon  became  known. 
and  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age  honoured  him  with  Uieir  notice,  and 
some  of  them  with  their  correspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized 
liim  with  the  utmost  libeiiility. 

The  days  of  his  prosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  caus& 
whieh  is  not  ascertained,  the  emperor  banished  him  to  a  place  named 
Tomes  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
and  he  spent  it  in  unmanly  repining  and  impatience.  He  offered 
the  most  abject  flattery  to  Augustus,  but  both  he  and  his  successor 
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Tiberius  were  inexorable.    Ovid  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  of  his 
banishment 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  of  them,  snr-  ' 
vived  to  the  present  time.  They  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indeUcacy  of  expression.  Ovid 
every  where  paints  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a' 
part  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought  to  be  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  known  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton. 

3.  Tibullus  was  a  Roman  Knight  He  at  first  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war ;  but  dissatisfied  with  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  iiimsel  fan  accomplished  poet  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  composhions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  Tibullus  is 
deser\'edly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  years  A.  C.  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  cooks,  is  the  only  composition  of 
his  remaining.  This  is  justly  considered  an  elegant,  classical,  and 
learned  work.  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  are 
historical  commentaries. 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Annajus)  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  He 
became  early  dislhiguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  tlie  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquished  ; 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  emplojinents.  | 
He  obtained  the  office  of  quspstor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  which- of- 
fice he  discharged  with  honor. 

Nero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint^  which  his  preceptor  iin- 
poeed  upon  his  vicious  inclinations,  pretended  that  Seneca  liad  con-  . 
spired  with  Piso  against  his  life,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Seneca  to  • 
acquaint  him  that  he  must  die ;  permitting  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  Ills  death.  The  philosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  ordered  the  veins  of  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly — poison  and  the  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to:  but  being  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death- took  place  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  apd  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents  procured  him  the  favour 
of  Nero.  He  had  the  imprudence,  however,  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
contest  with  his  imperial  patron,  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  he  ever  afterwards  was  an  object  m  the 
emperor's  hatred.    The  insults  to  which  the  poet  was  continually 
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exposed,  provoked  his  resentment  to  such  a  ct^nree,  that  he  joined 
Piso  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  The  discovery  of  the 
plot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be- 
mg  only  in  his  26th  year. 

Of  hjs  works,  his  Pharialia  only  remaina  This  poem  celebrates 
the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va- 
riously estimated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  than 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
public  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.  He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Nature. 
His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  in  37  booka^  is  full  of 
erudition.  ^  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  a|l.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  .annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  love  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  life.  An  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenuni,  where  he  cora- 
mandea  a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
poured  from  the  volcano,  and  suffocated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 
position. His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favours  of  the  emperor 
Dorailian,  afforded  him  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happy— the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  almost 
inconsolable  grief.    He  died  95  A.  C.  .    ^ 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineates  that  which  goes  to  consti- 
tute a  perfect  orator,  together  with  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
This  work  remained  undiscovered  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

9.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  favour  of  several 
emperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
Qdsted  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  was  sternly  partial 
to  a  republican  government,  and  the  other  was  a  great  admirer  of 
imperial  power. 
The  compoeitions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thurty  books,  of 
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which  there  now  remain  only  twenty-one.  Of  these,  his  Annals  in- 
dude  sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Gve,  Tsei- 
tus  has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  cbaracteristie, 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biograptueal 
fetches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chieronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  140th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
1^  in  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Trajan, 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  coiuriI, 
and  with  the  government  of  Illyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chseronea ;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are  i^mark- 
able.  In  his  style,  he  is  energetic%nd  animated;  though  distm- 
guished  neither  for  purity  nor  elegance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  (be 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  tlie  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquimtm,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Bome^ 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant.  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  by  the  gro8§- 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  whose  history  has  been  given  before,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  cx- 

Sidition  against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
e  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret- 
ted by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  nhich  admired  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

13.  Tertullian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  m  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  aflervrards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  His 
writings  evince  that  he  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  fervid  do- 
<iuence,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  witb 
style.  His  ApoLogy  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  tbe 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibbon,  caQi 
htta  the  ^^stera"  Tertullian. 
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14.  Origen  was.  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year  186^  and  died 
in  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  He 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
with  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
ftdlowing  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-nintlj  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexaplal  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived  j 
but  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  tb 
have  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  i^  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  goods  to  the  poor^  He  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendere^his  works  valuable,  by  the  informa- 
Uon  he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church. 

He  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  258 
A.  C.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
^f  rhetoric 
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The  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions,  extending,  from  the 
Reign  of  Constaritine  the  Great,  306  pears  A.  C  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  years  A.  C* 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  already  appeared, 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
Constantius,  the  two  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
already  been  proclaimed  305  A.  C. — Maxentius,  son  ofMax- 
imian,  had  about  the  same  tune,  306  A.  C,  deckuretl  himself. 
The  next  year  Licinius  was  created  emperor  by  Galerius, 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  Constantine.  These  were 
Constantine's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
he  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  ex 
overcome  in  battle,  and  himself  remaining  the  sde  master  of 
the  Roman  world. 
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Constantine  has  been  styled  the  first  christian  emperor. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  as  far  as  religjon  b 
coDcerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stof^)ed  the  persecutions  of  the 
christians — that  he  publicly  &voured  ChriBtioDiiy — defend- 
ed it  against  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
empire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  religioo 
of  the  stale,  and  that  great  clumge  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment look  place,  which,  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protea- 
ing  power.  For  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed,  possessing  a  miraculous  characterj  viz. :  his  seeing  b 
p^r  of  light  in  the  Leavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearii^ 
the  inscrijrtion — "  By  this  conquer." 

Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  amereimaginaticHi,  iti) 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  liftes,  as  an  undoubted  fact', 
and  if  it  were  such,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  pert 
whicli  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  douU 
ihe  integrity  of  his  religious  principles. 

j  The  first  exploits  ofConstantinc  were  directed  against  the  Franfc^ 
who  had  tlien  ovemiD  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  ww 
marching  against  Muxenlius,  and  reflecting  on  Ihe  mutability  of  ibt 
world,  and  the  opiniona  which  then  divided  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  Tliis  was  in 
tbe  latler  part  of  the  day,  and  on  tlie  following Tiight,  Jesus  Chrill 
ia  said  lo  have  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  consequence  of  these  appeamncea,  the  emperor  caused  a  rojal 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  s  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  (hat  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  hia  wan. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Mai- 
entius,  who,  in  attempting  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
The  next  day  Conslantiiie  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 
In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  Ijetweeii  Constantine  and  Licinius,  bui 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  brol« 
gut  again,  when  Licinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate, 
i~.»;„n  iha  irnucmmani  i^  ConsiBntine  alone. 

on  of  Constantine  varied  very,  much, 
a  of  his  life.  It  was  far  more  coio- 
iiing,  than  it  at  length  became.  His 
rere  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  part  ot 
by  several  acts  of  intolerant  zeaJ,  ani 
n  protecting  and  countenom&e  ibo 
leaerves  our  appTc^ation,fi]lho)^h  it 
that  he  brought  it  into  too  close  on  al' 
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fiance  with  the  civil  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  ^pros- 
perity. 

{ llie  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravajfaiit 
eulogy,  or  violent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  been 
concerned  in  drawii^  it  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  miferent  representations — the  prejudices  of  the 
cotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  its 
rindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  which  he  possessed. 

This  eiTiperor  was  the  autlior  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  religion.  In 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  affected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing fabric.  His  motives  in^this  project-<Minnot  be  accurately 
determined — whether  they  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  affronts 
received  at  Rome.  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  ^  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbere,  and  had  been  hitherto  re- 
pulsed, now  began  to  prevail  and  to  encroach-  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

$  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
foUowmg  manner  *. — Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Here,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire ; 
and.  Constantine,  after  having  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre, 
many  churches  ^nd  other  public  works,  and  many  magni/icent  edi- 
fices, and  after  having  dedicated  the  city  to  the  God  of  mart)nr8,  re- 
pured  thither,  with  his  whole  court. 

From  this  period  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
wh^  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties, 
theThistories  of  RoHie  and  Constantinople  are  necessarily 
blended. 

6» 


• 
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3.  The  BomaD  world  had  long  been  composed  of  diaooid 

ant  parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  waaai 
this  time  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  unmense  mass  wu 
kept  together  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer* 
tion  of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturally  tottered  to  its  fiiU, 
when  the  Pagan  priDciples  of  religion,  which  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed.  The  arm  of 
power  then  supplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  moie 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

?The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  intermixtuie 
Scythians,  Gotlis,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con- 
stantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
upwards,  to  1000  or  1600. 

4.  Before  his  death,  Constantine  had  settled  the  empire  od 
five  princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  sons  were 
Constantine  II.,  Oonstans,  and  Oonstantius  II.  The  nephews, 
who  were  Csesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  AnnibaUanus. 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Lnmediately  upon  the  accesssion  of  these  princes.  Con- 

stantius  contrived  to  destroy  tlie  two  Ciesars,  with  fivx  others 

of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.     Soon  after  this,  Cop- 

stantine  entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  and  was 

killed  ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 

to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.     Constantius,  therefore, 

remained  in  the  possesv^ion  of  the  whole  empire.     He  reigned 

twenty-four  years  in  niisfoitune  and  dishonour. 

§  Domestic  broils,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops, had  left  the  west- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  The  Franks, 
Saxons,  AJemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Caesar,  but  afterwards  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him.  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  roich- 
ed  his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  diminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  required ;  he  was  tempcrate,but  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  father.  He  was  much  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
great  respect 

6.  JuUan,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  on  account  of  his 
relapsing  into  paganism  from  a  Christian  education,  was 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  361  A.  C.  His  anny  had  pre- 
TMUsly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  vill ;  but 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  submis- 
sion to  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  Jiim  to  assert 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  efforts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
by  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Julian  had  aheady  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  not 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ana 
CQC^  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect. 
To  this  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  magic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
ples, and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause*  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  ^id,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
«trne  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  Uved 
thirty-one. 

{  The  cunning  and  the  malice  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
<U  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
ft  contentious  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  subject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  nice  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  employed  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
warrior.  It  is  said  in  apology  for  him,  that  he  used  these  weapons 
in  self-defence — that  he  was  lirst  lampooned  by  the  Christians. 
However  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  subject  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
in  that  manner.  One  of  his  works  against  the  Christians,  was  Ml-- 
soj^gon^  or  beard  hater. 

His  Cssars  is  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
npon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine. 
This  philosophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  "  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit." 

His  last  moments  were  spent  in  conversation  with  a  philoeopbcr 
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on  the  immortality  of  the  soul — h%  expressed  his  expectatkm  tf 
being  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  jsutd 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indication 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  withi  i 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  coune  I 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  preyeot*  I 
ed  the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writef^  ^ 
such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Tib 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
we  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigi&s,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
fire,  happened,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  prevcrted 
the  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  our  Saviourt 

Srophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.    "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  troddca 
own  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  Oil  the  death  of  Juliun,  the  race  of  Constantius  Ckrus 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  bead, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fiied 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  tlie  emperor's  first  domestic,  as 
his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  jnade  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  fiive  provinces ;  for  on  Julianas  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  Julian  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

§  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  ConsteB' 
tinople,  his  wife  with  an  Imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car- 
rying with  her  their  infant  son.    The  moment  of  embracing  h^  i 
husband  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  aeatn  1 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.   He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  bj  \ 
suffocation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected  i 
emperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.     One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated his  brother  Valens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  tbo 
eastern  provinces.    From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent 

Hits  was  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Pythagons  and  Flato^  ^f^ 
"  to  exclude  any  personal  or  ooiudoas  immoitality. 
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The  empire,  however,  was  still  considered  as  one  body.  On 
the  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads.  The  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
latter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
tles. He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe- 
ver, was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 

,  arms,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 

ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 

height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 

a  blood  vessel,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  into  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
lime  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
who  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  allies.  He 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
soon  be  described  in  this  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

J  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
dnven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  Thrace.  Here, 
however,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  his  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  burnt  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cottage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
East 

8.  Gratian,  a  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 

367  A.  C.  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
the  death  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  Theodosius 
as  his  associate,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. He  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character. 

§  Gratian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism ;  but 
Rome,  at  the  time,  happening  to  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  famhie,  the 
fovourers  of  that  superstition  ascribed  the  calamity  to  the  wrath  of 
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the  goda.    A  geiieral  disratisracUon  ensued,  and   Marinini,  i 
commanded  iq  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  thingi,  d 
Bed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.    Gratian  marching  inio  C^ 
tooppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  killed  at  Lyons, ^| 
A.C. 

9.  Talentinian  II.  was  the  successor  of  his  brother  ( 
tian.  Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  « 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  v 
restored  him  lo  the  throne.  From  that  time  be  ruled  » 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  w 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogostiis,  who  had  assutm 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Et 
genius,  whom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  on  thia  o 
casion,  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodor-ius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  deatli  of  Valens,  Theodoa* 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  The  barbarians  he  repelled  with  eaceta, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  liis  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  otoi* 
ed  the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  religion  d 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  11.,  the  whole  empirecuui 
into  possession  of  Tiieodosius ;  aud  he  was  the  last  who  reig* 
ed  over  both  the  East  and  West.  Previously  to  his  deceaa, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  IW 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  (W 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately.  j 

4  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Theodosius,  a  t«T  ' 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gralian,  To 
Btone  for  his  injustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Count's  son  as  his  colleMOj  , 
and  gave  him  the  Ea.^1  for  hia  portion.  A  few  days  after  hi*  eW- 
tion.  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediBldj 
sued  for  peace.  I 

In  the  yeur  390,  Tbeodoaius  cruelly  pnnished  the  inhabitants  of  | 
Thessalonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  occaaWi  j 
by  sendiTig  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  putting  TOtPO  W  (**  j 
Bword.    Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  that  1* 
obliged  the  emperor,  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theodosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.    His  fw™    ; 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mein- 
est  capacity.     He  had  conferred  on  Arcadius,  his  eldest  son,  the  U- 
tie  of  Augustus;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  ton' 
cdve  the  homage  of  their  aubjecta.  Among  others  who  offered  tbfli 
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homage,  was  Ainphilochius,  bishop  of  Icenium.    He,  however,  ap- 

eiched  Theodosius  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  he  accosted  with 
iliarity. 
i  The  monarch,  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
liat  he  shonld  be  thrust  from  his  presence ;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  "  Such  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor !  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
01098  impious  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
leknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  hid  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  the  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  (JBiith. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  suffered 
much  from  the  incursioDs  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
last  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  fa)£0ured 
Ae  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  pouVed  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con- 
ipicuous  a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
jjace. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deserts  which  border  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea^  near 
the  source  of  the  river  UraL 

§  From  thence,  376  A.  C,  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
*nd  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
tiiem ;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
itrenglh  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths, 
«nd  having  driven  them  away  from  their  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  region  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
^e  Roman  affairs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  invaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

§  Those  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushed  their 
vay  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancing  still  furtiier  to  the  west, 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  continuing  their 
migrations,  they  finally  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
^<  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths. 
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The  Yandals  issued  from  Scandinavia,  n6w  Sweden,  and 
crossing  the  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany.  Oft 
account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  aoi 
taking  tlieir  course  eastward,  poss^sed  themselves  oftb 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  A]ams,aDd; 
marchecl  into  Spain,  apart  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pnrBoed 
in  that  of  the  Rovnans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  firstj 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  ea^ 
they  took  up  tl>eir  abode  to  Uie  north  of  the  lake  Maeoti^| 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  W^| 
andQstrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  East. 

§  TOing  overcome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  tbcir 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafiff 
4  be  mentioned. 

The  Heridi  ajso,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  Ihe  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Mseotis.   .  They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West 

§  It  is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thuk^oDe 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  calW 
Iceland,  where  they  finally  settled.  As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  W 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli. 

The  Gepidae  were  another  Scandinavian  tribe.  Tbef 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advaa- 
ced  east  towards  the  Tanais. 

5  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  to 
in  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoke. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  is  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandalfl^  inA 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  tiicy  esiablishw* 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgimdians  first  inhabited  what  now  constitutes  tlw 

•  kingdom  of  Prussia.    From  this  country  they  were  aftcrww* 

expelled  by  the  Gepidas.     They  frequently  crossed  the  Bto^ 

and  invaded  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  which  no 

particular  account  need  be  here  given.     They  were  sucb  00 
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the  Balgaii,  Alemanni,  Tenedi,  6cc.  Other  rude  nations  abo, 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  these  conquerors,  will  be  noticed 
at  the  proper  time. 

12.  In  the  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  fother,  Theodoeius,  proved  him- 
self a  degenerate  son.  Stilicho,  a  femous  warrior,  had  been 
appointed  guardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino- 
lity  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min- 
ister, and  not  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  sucti^  length  6f  time, 

Alaric,    king  of  the  GoCbs,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  PoUentia,  40^  A*  C.     But  this 
able  general,  having,  through  the  baseness  pijih;^ 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  409  A.  C,  Alat^.  again 
and  beseiged  Rome.     The  promise  of  a  large  sumi 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.     As,  however,  it 
ver  fulfilled,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  committed  some  part  of 
it  to  the  flames,  410  A.  C.  .  ^tj^ 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhnBp 
tants  were  massacred.     During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
hundred   years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  caus^  encouraged  the 
attack  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  empire.  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  northern  hive^  as  it  has  been  fitly  called,  as  well  as  from 
the  east,  they  issued  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Previously  to 
their  desc^fit  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece. 

Stilicho  made  a  stand  against  the  invaders.  Wliile  they  bcsciged 
Ajsta,  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taken  refuge,  Stilicho  cut 
his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  and 
thus  rescued  the  emperor.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Pollentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho, 
uid  several  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  Among  the  captives  was 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  victor.  The  Groths,  however,  were  but  partially  checked  in  con- 
sequence of  this  victory. 

StiUcho  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  delayed  for  some  time  the  fall  of  the 
enipire,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his  n- 
▼&ls,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  ^e  suspicions  of  the  ungrateful  emperor, 
wo  A.  C. 

Alaric  had  long  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  now  prepared 
to  complete  his  designs  upon  Italy.    About  this  time,  vast  numben 
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of  <3oth8  pouring  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the  nataom  irbon 
they  dispossessed,  to  fall  upon  Italy.  These  joined  their  arms'to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack  on  Rome. 

He  met  with  success ;  and  this  great  city,  which  had  so  long  been  , 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  plundered  and  partially  bam^ 
410  A.  C,  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  pop» 
lation  of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,200,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxur}"^  and  effeminacy,  and  the  ^ 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  deba^,  by  the  raanumiaaion  of 
slaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  their  ancestors  in  bravery  and  spirit.  Hence  the  80^ 
cess  of  the  arms  oi  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  publicly  sold.  - 

Tr^jjhery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  opened 
at  miflBht,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enemy 
rm^efm.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  giv^n  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and 
'  jMer  numbers  still,  were  reduced  ttom  affluence  to  want  and  cap 
wRi.  Though  the  city  was  piUaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thoogli* 
that  few,  Comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroys. 

Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  instead  of  improving 
this  opportunity  to  recover  hia  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  SpaiD* 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  eufTered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
norius continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Yalentinian-  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Conslan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as- 
sociate with  him  in  the  government  In  439,  the  emperor 
lost  his  dominions  in  Africc^  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Boni&ce, 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

(  Aetius,  a  general  of  Valentinian,  behig  jealous  of  Boniface,  b; 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  accoopt 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  armjr  that  was  sent  against  him ;  but  dis* 
trusting  his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  was  in* 
duoed  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric,  kmg  of  the  Vandals.  T^ 
measure^  however,  was  n^ious  to  his  cause. 
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*ni6  Vandal  haTinff  thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  v/hkh  he 
neatly  desired,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  aftenvardB,  by  the  oflfer  of 
mige  sums  of  money,  to  retreat  Althou  j^h  the  compact  between 
ihe  two  generals  was,  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Genaeric  occupied  the  whole  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
he  soon  took. 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  a  year,  to  surrender ;  and  the  Roman  general  experienced 
the  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
'  ravaged  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdom  which  Genaeric  thus  establish- 
ed, did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  empire  were  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Huns,  at  this 
time,  had  begun  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Attiht,  their  leader,  in  445,  they  first  overran  Illyricun^ 
Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Mee8ia,and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  600,000  men,  Attila  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  defeating  him,  with  the 
loss  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Yalentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

{ The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolating.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellation  of  "  The  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  invaded  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  an 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West ;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  three 
coffins,  the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the  thiid  of  iron. 
The  men  who  due  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  lest  Uiey  should  re- 
veal the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Heracbus,  and  Yalentinian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
The  next,  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated. 

14.  Maxiraus  II.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Yal- 
'     cntinian,  was  proclaimed,  455  A.  C.    He  married  Eudoziai 
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the  widow  of  hk  predeceeBor,  to  whom  he  impnidenlly  Tt 
▼ealed  his  guilt  in  the  assasaiQatioD  of  the  enqieror.  To  re- 
venge this  deed,  she  called  in  the  astdstance  of  Genseiic, 
king  of  the  Vandals.  Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  \fA  \ 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  his  people,  who  stoned  him  todeoth, 
on  account  of  lus  cowardice. 

§  Mazimus  was  a  Roman  senator  of  the  Ancian  family,  and  was  in-  j 
cited  to  the  destruction  of  Valentinian,  by  the  dishonour  which  the 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.    However  respectable  Maximus  wu 
in  private  life,  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Eudoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
call  upon  Genseric  for  aid,  well  compcvted  with  his  private, 
sinister  aims.  After  he  had  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  annj 
of  Moors  and  Vandals,  he  took  Rome,  deUvered  it  up  to  fil- 
lage  during  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monumcntf 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  two 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  Carthdge. 

15.  From  the  death  of  Maximus^  455  A.  G.  there  was  a 
silccession  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  raeDtioied 
bek)w. 

JAvitus  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  by  his  troops.  Having  crefr 
Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  his  armies,  the  latter  soot 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor;  anaAvitus,  at  fi^ 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  kit  died  while  on  the  road  to  Italy^  457 
A  C.  Ricimer,  though  an  aible  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa.  This  emperor  publisned  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A  g. 

Severus  III.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  governed  ua- 
der  his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  found  rt 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  enipi'^ 

Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suffrage  ^' 
the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  "gave  hj®? 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a  dif- 
ference with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Rome.  ^ 
rinff  this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered.  i 

Olybrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  ^ 
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East,  to  protect  Athemius  against  Ricimer,  was  seduced  by  the  lat- 
ter and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  after,  472. 
•  Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  Ravenna ;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
on  Julius  Nepos,  who  took  Glycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tes, a  Pannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escaped  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Augustulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
After  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  from 
die  West,  in  the  tune  of  Theodosius,  395  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  ae  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  This 
prince  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  havii^g  been  a  prince  of 
niiid  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  that  arc  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  a/id  address  of 
nis  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  government.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasions  of  the  Beurbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
flought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brother  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
well  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fell,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Athe- 
nais. 

Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  taken  the  greatest  care  of  her 
education.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  declaration  that  ^  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  just  share  of  the  inheritance  fh)m  her 
brothers,  after  she  had  tried  the  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maiden  came  to  daim  the  interference  and  protection  of  Pulcheria, 

6* 
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at  CoDBtantinopIe.  Her  aenae  and  merit  highly  pleased  the  p«h>eM, 
and  ia  connection  with  her  channa,  won  the  heart  of  Theodasm 
In  431  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  d 
Eudocia,  and  the  Bame  year  was  unitnd  to  the  emperor  in  inariia|t 
^e  treated  her  brothers  with  singular  magnanimity,  raiungthem 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praifccts,  and  though  she  at  length  IM 
the  afTections  of  Theodoaius  on  an  imputation  of  infideUty,  mi 
chose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  whody 
innocent.  She  died  about  460,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  ihe  throoe 
by  Pulcheria  450,  whose  hand  also  he  received  in  ma^iaf^ 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  while  pre-  i 
paring  for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandala.  ' 

§  Marcian  possessed  some  eminent  qualities,  as  Is  evinced  by  lus  i 
reply  to  Atlila  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tributa  consented 
to  by  TheodosiuH.    "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  friends,  mfl 
iron  for  my  enemies." 

19.  Leo  1.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  tiQ 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire- 
He  liad  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble;  though 
he  finally  crushed  Asper,  tlirough  whose  influence  be  hw 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  ogains 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  doD»- 
niona  were  much  ravaged  by  the  Goths.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

5  Leo  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  m* 
Bured  by  others.  An  inatanee  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  reaistnif 
if  his  patron  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows : — 
esumed  lo  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  prom^ 
ertain  appoinimenL  "  It  is  not-properj"  said  he,  jo- 
;  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  wiUi 
ould  be  piWiy  of  a  felsehood."  "Nor  is  it  proper," 
that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  ovn 
le  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  subject" 

PERSU. 

isi  A,  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
.  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
I II.  was  the  moat  distinguished ;  that  at  tbe 
1  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  the  na- 
ainst  the  Romans ;  but  that  through  theiaCer- 
the  most  profound  peace  suboated  between  tbs 
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two  powers.     A  few  particulars  respecdDg  some  of  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

fSapores,  II.,  who  was  crowned  before  his  birth,  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  began  to  persecute  the  Christians  of  his  dominions  in  306. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  five  provinces 
yielded  by  hjs  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  this  event,  he  gained  a  celebrated 
battle  at  Sirigate,  in  MesopotamisLand'took  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  363,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Sapores  III.,  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continu^  fifty  years,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

CHINA. 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  d3masty  of  the  empe- 
rors of  China  terminated ;  as  also  the  eighth,  a  little  after  the 
Conclusion  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  divi- 
ded into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundi-ed  and 
fifly-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  It  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  of  Song. 
It  began  under  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty* 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

}  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty,  whose  name  was  VentL 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  parricide  fell  by  the  hands  of 
his  brother.  The  latter  made  himseli  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end,  he  lost  his  life.  One  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  had  ofiended  by  calling  her  old,  stifled  him  in  his 
bed. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IL 

1.  Lactantius,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  of 
Christianity :  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicero. 

2.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 

4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

5.  Julian,  a  Roman  emperor,  an  acute,  but  malignant  in- 
fidel philosopher. 

6.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  &(her  in  the  church. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  theological  and  polemical 

8.  Claudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet 

9.  St.  ChrysoBtom,  and  )  Learned  and  eloquent  minis 

10.  St.  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 
§  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 

posed  the  absurdities  of  paganism.    He  was  the  most   eloquent 
tiie  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.     His  principal  wort 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and   the  Works 
God,  and  his  Divine  Institutions.    The  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.    As  a  theologian,  he  had. 
some  errors.    He  died  in  925. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  FingsL 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  translated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  pocte 
of  this  period.  There  is,  however,  strong  ground  of  doubt,  la  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 

3.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A.  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantine.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

4.  Eu tropins  lived  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  8 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,  but  not  by  elegance. 

5.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throng 
361  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  oflered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Gods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  which 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  their  influence  over 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance,  the  appellation  of  apostate,  has 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved, 
in  which  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause.  Bvi 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  ahready  been  given,  res- 
pecting his  character  and  writings. 

6.  BasiL  suraamed  the  Great,  was  bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  was 
persecuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embratia  Arianism.  Accord- 
ing to  Mosheim,  '*  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  skill,  and  a  rich 
and  flowing  eloquence,  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries."   He  died  in  379. 
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7.  Oregory  Nazianzen,  was  surnamed' the  divine.  He  waa  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  but  the  right  to  that  station  being  disputed, 
kedMUidoned  it  His  birth  occurred  in  324,  and  his  death  in  ^9. 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theological  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writings  compare  well  with  those  of  ihe  Gre- 
cian orators,  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  most  ably  defended 
(be  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claudian  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  flourished 
In  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
the  false  taste  of  the  affe.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  verses, 
he  depicted  no  powerful  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  ex- 
pressions happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compositions 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 

9.  St.  Chrysostom.  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary  eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family^  about 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  396,  and  died  m  407. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  was 
80  great  a  disciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  be- 
lievers, though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St.  Auffustine  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  led  an  aus- 
tere life,  and  d  led  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  this 
day.  He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience, 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportionable  to  his 
eminent  talents  in  other  respects. 

Auffustine's  book  concerning  the  City  of  God,  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  his 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pla- 
to's philosophy. 


PERIOD  III. 

The  period  of  the  Justinian  Code,  and  of  the  Wars  of 
Belisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinctioti  of  the 
Western  Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  622  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Thp  dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  conuncnced 
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with  this  |>eriod.   The  hnmaii  inteOecC,  and  the  state  of  soeftfity,  bil  \ 
for  some  time  prerious,  been  letrograde.    But  upon  the  conqDOtcf  | 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  darkness  became  moR  j 
especially  obviovs,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  over  the  natioB^ 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.     It  is  beUev* 
ed,  however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  forget,  that  after  all, 
strong  proofe  were  at  times  afforded,  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
high  enjoyment  of  life.    A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  though,  in  general,  the  age  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  several  that  precdaea  it. 

Sec.  1.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancboly  exdnctioD 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans— an  empire,  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred,  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
Heruli.  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  of 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

$  The  empire  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest.  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus^  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
for  themselves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  held  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  tbe  head  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  tbe  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  eiroress 
lus  resignation  to  the  senate,  whUe  that  body,  in  an  epistle  to  ZeiM^ 
emperor  of  the  East  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  im- 
perial succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  "  the  majesty  of  Uie  monarch  of  Constantinople^ 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  East  and  the  West :"  at  the  same 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  dioc^ew 
Italv.  Their  request  was  granted^  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  m  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possession  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
pire, it  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years,  computing 
the  time,  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  whole  period  of 
its  duration,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
extent,  connected  with  its  moral  corruption.    The  perfections 
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cf  God  are  concerned  in  accomplishing,  by  natural  catmefl, 
the  extinction  of  enormously  guilty  nations.  Rome,  having 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  fell,  at 
last,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  that  poured  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

{  Tlie  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  vrhich 
Borne  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it.  As  much  of  crime 
and  barbarism  as  they  brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their 
settlement  in  the  south  of  ^rope,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na- 
tive citizens  themselves.  Without  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among  all  classes. 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruins,  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  similar  situation, 
not  only  continued  to  stand,  but  even  existed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thousand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwithstanding  it  suffered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the 
storms,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
^0Tld,may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  impreg- 
nable site  of  its  capital  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  despotism, 
which  sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  fallen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
on  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  baAarians.  The 
recent  kingdom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separate  account 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  called 

the  Greek  Empire,  and  tlie  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 

at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 

to  Leo.     He  was  odious,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 

after  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  been  restored  to  it, 

and  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  several  conspiracies,  he 

met  with  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.     He  reigned. 

about  seventeen  years. 

§  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  L,  was  designed  for  the 
empire ;  but  being  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
was  made  regent.  But  the  death  of  the  child^  the  same  year,  left 
ZeBD  in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  intrigues  of  the  empress 
Verina,  his  mother-in-law,  embittered  his  life,  and  distracted  his 
^ign.  She  aided  one  or  two  of  the  conspiracies  that  were  carried 
on  against  him. 

He  came  to  his.  end  by  an  awful  act  of  Ariadne,  his  wife.  She 
loved  him  not,  and  profiting  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  the  emperor 
Was  subject,  caused  him  to  be  precipitately  interred.    When  the 
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sepulchre  was  opened,  a  few  days  aft^,  it  was  found  that  Zeoo  bii 
devoured  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms. 

3.  Anastasius,  an  officer  of  tlie  palace,  marrying  the  wicbv 
of  Zeno,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  C.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years,  lie 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspicious,  but  it  was  otherwift 
in  the  end.     He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

4.  Justin  I.,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne  aiier  the 
death  of  Anastasius.  He  governed  with  great  prudence.  In 
526,  he  sent  the  celebrated  Belisarius  against  the  Persians^ 
who  had  broken  the  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pires. The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conchision  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  rose  by  his  talents  to 
the  first  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  emperor.  He  was 
00  illiterate,  however,  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  sense  which  he  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  his  counsellors. 

6.  Justinian  I.,  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  527  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  respect ;  but  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  learned  Trebonian 
was  the  author,  form  an  era  in  history. 

Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  the  warrior  who 
at  jSrst  fouglit  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  the 
extreme.  This  great  genera.1,  by  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
served his  master  on  his  throne,  when  his  expulsion  from  it 
was  Ukely  to  be  effected,  by  the  civil  factions  which  raged  at 
Constantinople.  He  also  defeated -the  Persians  in  three  san- 
guinary battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  em- 
pire; and  wrested  Italy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  restoring  it 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the  authority  of  its  ancient  masters. 

Italy,  however,  was  once  more  subdued  by  tlie  Gothi 
From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  began  to  .cbaDg& 
He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  having  been  more  tlin 
once  rec€dled,  through  the  emperor's  meanness  and  jeakMiay. 
On  his  final  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long  services  weie 
repaid  with  disgrace,  and  he  was  superseded  in  the  commaod 
of  the  armies^  by  the  eunuch  Narses. 
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{  BdiflBriiiB,  more  than  any  other  general  during  tbe  later  periods 
of  the  empire,  revived  the  fainting  glory  of  Rome.  On  the  plains 
of  Dara,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  with  great  slaughter ;  and  his  con- 
duct, in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor.  When  Justinian,  by  Aivouring  a  certain  faction.*  had  near- 
ly involved  himself  in  destruction,  and  v^as  about  to  seek  his  safety 
in  flieht,  Belisariua,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  v^hich  pre- 
vailed came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  (Constantinople,  and  it 
is  computed  Uiat  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  si^al  a  chastisement  had  the  effect  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citizens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 

llie  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  against  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
was  marked  by  signal  success  -,  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  reiated. 
oeept  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  tiie  jealousy  of  Justinian,  ana 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedience,  secured  him  the  honours  of 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war  against  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy,  537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
uid  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.  The  Gothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army,  upon  its  land- 
ing in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made,  but  in  vain.  The  fame 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  courage. 

Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  had 
Abandoned  it ;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  h&nds  of  Belisarius,  at  some 
fiiture  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Vitiges,  the  Gothic 
^g,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors.  The  inconsiderable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour^  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  Eaisit, 
obliged  the  Gothic  k^g  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
venuer  idl  the  to^us  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effect^  than  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  re- 
manded bis  lieutenant  to  Ckinstantinople ;  nor  was  the  latter  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  toii^ards  him  was  utterly  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
people  was  an  ample  indcnmity. 

The  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  East ;  but  there  is 
no  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appoint  Belisarius 
to  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

^  There  were  two  fiictiona  in  Constanthiople,  which  were  diatinguiahed  by  a 
Qverrity  of  colour.  The  support  of  one  or  other  of  these,  became  necessary,  to 
*^^  candidate  forci^  or  ecclesiastiaid  honors.  The  fi^reens  were  attached  to 
the  fiunily  or  sect  of  Anastasius :  the  blues  were  devoted  to  orthodoxy,  and 
Jtttinian.  The  latter,  the  emperor  frvoiued  during  five  years,  though  their 
^^OBQka  endangered  equally  his  own  niety,  and  the  peace  of  the  city. 

7 
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daring  this  intenral,  by  the  aims  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  Totik 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  prospect  of  driving  the  Ctothic  kiog 
irom  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  wirfui^ 
which  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  him.    . 

The  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Gor> 
stantinople ;  but  even  at  that  late  period,  they  were  crowned  by  i 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justinian  and  his  capilil 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  umiatural  snspictona  of 
the  emperor  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  for  even  in  extreme  qM 
age,  he  suffered  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
false  imputation  of  conspiracy. 

Worses,  who  was  able  in  council,  was  also  successful  in 
war.  He  had  the  honour  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly* by  defeating  Totila,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
the  Gothic  king  was  slain.  Under  the  title  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  for 
thirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  hb  eighty-third  year.  He  would  be  but 
little  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  illustxioas 
men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  presided  in  his  councik  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  them. 
His  vices  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice,  and  tyranny :  his 
virtues  were  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and  studiousoesa 
We  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  lived  in  a  miserable  age. 
JHis  subjects  were  continually  afflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  degree  of  brilliancy  . 
under  his  auspices,  but  after  his  death  it  shone  no  more,  l^ 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  is  hencefoith 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters,  miseries,  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  nephew,  Justin  11. 
ascended  the  throne,  565  A.  C.     He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  was  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his  • 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  good.     The  troubles  and  cala- 
mities which  befel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
incurable  frenzy.    In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
son-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.    It  was  soon  after  his   | 
elevation,  that  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy- 
In  his  reign,  not  only  w^as  Italy  lost  again  to  the  wnpiwi   | 
but  Afi-ica  desolated,  and  the  Ea^  ravaged  by  the  Persians. 
j  The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  latrodQCtMO 
of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  was  worthy  of  any  priiioe.    ^Ux^"" 
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9Bid  he,  '^  the  people  as  yourself;  cultivate  the  aflections,  and  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  army;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  ti^nquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone,  and 
four  in  connexion  with  Tiberius. 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantine,  was 
sole  possessor  of  the  throne  in  578.  His  reign  was  short, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  his  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humaiie,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

§  On  his  death-bed,  Tiberius  bestowed  his  diadem  on  hisson-in4aw, 
ftlauricc,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  general. 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
582  A.  C.  He  reigned  twenty  years,  m  almost  contmual 
turbulence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took for  the  welfixre  of  his  subjects.  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  his  great  failing ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  rigid 
rirtue  and  economy  were  net  duly  appreciated  in  those  cor- 
mpt  times. 

In  602,  he  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
rebel  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
cedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  murdered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  every  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  thy  judgments." 

When  a  nurse  generously  concealed  a  royal  infant,  and  offered  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Maurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the  execution  of 
the  empJpror  himself,  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
What  sufferings  have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  called 
to  sustain— sufferings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  C.  His 
character  was  despicable.  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. 
At  last,  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
him  Axath  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  his  people,  on  whom  he  had  inflict- 
ed all  manner  of  cruelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  body 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
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{  The  craelty  of  Phocas  towards  the  family  of  his  predeoesBoi 
knew  no  bounds.  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  empreis,  Consiaii- 
tina,  and  her  tliree  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  spot  when 
her  husband  and  sons  had  suffered,  three  years  before. 

10.  Herachus  I.,  was  crowned  610  A.  C.  His  reign  ex- 
tended several  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  ravaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  in 
mx  successive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace.  He 
reigned  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
caliphate  of  the  Saracens,  under  the  impostor  Me^omet,  whose  his- 
tory win  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruhis  of 
the  .Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  the 
KINGDOM  OF  ITALY.  That  country  was  held  and  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time, 
however,  there  were  several  tratisfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Heruli,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  conquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  on)/ 
through  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance.' Odoacer,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
opposition  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric, 
long  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  invaded  Italy,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defeated  and  slew  Odoacer, 
usurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  C. 

f  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  in  battle ;  but 
bHBing  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  called 
hi  the  assistance  of  the  Yisogoths,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  490. 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defended  the 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Theodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  his  life  should  te 
spared.  The  Grothic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  him  <c 
M  assassinated. 
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IS.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  (eastern  Goths) 
began,  493.  Theodoric,  (commonly  surnamed  the  great,) 
their  Idngy  was  now  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  was  an  Arian 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  CathoUcs.  He  reigned  about 
thirty-three  years.  His  administration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  were  probably  bene- 
fitted by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodoric,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
1.  and  remained  thirteen  years  at  Constantinople.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  Pannonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  his  dominions 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalraatia, 
Noricum,  the  two  Rhoetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities,  he  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Boethius. 

13.  The  successors  of  Theodoric,  in  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.     It  w^as  during  the  reign  of 
several  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  already  related  re- 
specting the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  occurred.     The  best  known  of  the  Gothic  kings  of 
this  country  are  Theodotus,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.     After  the 
death  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  leaders,  to  re-establish  their  dominions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eunuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
govemiftent  as  duke,  till  567  A.  C. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  followed,  in  568 
A.  C.  Alboin,  king  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narses,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  from  the  emperor, 
Juslin  II.,  in  his  recall.  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time. 

§  His  end  was  tragical,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Having  killed 
Cunimund,  king  of  the  Gepidii;,  in  a  single  combat,  he  married  Ro- 
semond,  that  king's  beautiful  daughter,  and  made  a  drinking  cup  of 
her  father's  skull,  out  of  which  he  obliged  his  queen  to  drink.  She 
dissembled  her  indignant  feelings,  but  applied  to  two  officers  for  re- 
venge. One  of  them  had  been  affronted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
she  knew  was  enamoured  of  her  person.  These  she  admitted  into 
the  chamber  where  the  king  slept,  who  was  immediately  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  effect  her  escape  to  Ravenna. 

15.  During  the  remainder  of  the  present  period,  there 
were  four  kii^  the  succeeeorB  of  Alboin,  but  none  of  them 
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were  distinguished.  An  anarchy,  of  ten  year's  continuaDa 
took  place  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  during  whidi 
Italy  was  governed  by  thirty  dukes. 

§  Authaiis,  one  of  the  kings,  after  his  accession,  in  684^  oonfirmed 

the  dukes  in  their  authority,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  half 

of  their  revenues,  and  serving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war, 

with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.     This  is  con- 

idered  by  some,  as  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system. 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Persia  diuing  this  period.  Of  these,  Chosroes  II.,  the  great, 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  During  much  of  the  time,  the 
Pei-sians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Chosroes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  Roman 
generals,  and  was  as  often,  perhaps,  overcome.  In  one  instance, 
however,  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  50,000.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a  fe- 
rocious monster.  He  doubtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessors, 
but  surpassed  them  in  great  qualities.  He  reigned  nearly  fifty  yean. 

Chosroes  III.,  son  of  Hormisdas,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
of  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  having  re- 
volted, and  secured  the  kingdom,  slew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father's 
presence,  cast  the  latter  into  a  prison,  where  he  caused  him  to  expire 
in  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessantly  pricked  with  Che  pomta 
of  arrows. 

.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  Persia  was 
invaded  by  the  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

CHINA. 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
four  dynasties  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  in- 
clusive. They  were  of  short  continuance,  and  included  the 
reigns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-ti; 
in  605,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by  which 
several  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facility  given  to  com- 
merce. 

{  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  bad  t 
very  solid,  penetrating  mind.    He  loved  his  people,  and  dideveij 
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iidag  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness.  He  built  public 
granaries,  'which  were  every  year  filled  with  rice  and  com,  by  the 
opulent,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He 
improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Against  corrupt  judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  ail  public  employments^ 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respectabla 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  according  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power.  After  that  event,  these 
several  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de- 
tached from  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go- 
verned by  different  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  them  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
the  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  begin 
with  Spain. 

18.  Spain,  while  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alains,  and  the  Van- 
dals, about  406  years  A.  C,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous tribes.  Expelling  the  Romans,  they  divided  the 
country,  a  part  of  wliich,  viz.  Vandalasia,  or  Andalusia,  still 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these  tribes,  (the  Vandals.) 

The  Alaini?,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
trogoths. The  Suevi  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  585.  Tlie 
Vandals  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Africa,  and  settled 
tliere,  upon  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Visogoths,  who  entered  Spain  in  531,  conquered  the 
greatest,  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  wliich  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors. 

§  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hesperia  or  Western,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  The  name 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
Bphavisa,  which  means,  abounding  with  rabbits ;  these  animalSj  ai>> 
cording  to  Strabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  thoBS 
of  France,  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain.  The 
fertiUty  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  earliest 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  they  built  the  city  ot 
Oades,  now  Cadiz.    This  was  about  900  years  B.  C. 
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huB  country  has  been  often  conquered,  both  in  ancient  and  nMxe 
modem  times.  About  600  years  B.  C,  it  was  in  part  subjugated  by 
tiie  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conquest  three  centurica  Tbt 
Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  ax 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  northern  barbarians.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  hi 
the  next  Period,  are  destined  to  be  displaced  by  the  foUoweis  d 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kings  oi 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed'  Spain,  as  they  possess  scarcely 
any  interest.  Euric  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Gothie 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

FRANCE. 

19.  France,  anciently  called  Gaul,  inmiediately  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Visogoths,  Franks,  and  Burgun- 
dians.  A  few  yeara  after  that  event,  viz.  581  A.  O.,  Clevis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  by  degrees,  possession  of  the 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  few 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine<  From  this  people, 
ancient  Gaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France.  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dpas- 
ties,  viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  fcarlovingian,  the  Capetian,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  order,  derived  its  name  from  Merovoeus,  the  grand- 
father of  Ciovis,  who  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Frante, 
who  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  the 
country.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  752. 

6  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  aod 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Soifie  believe 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  various  tribes,  living 
beyond  the  Rhine,  who,  when  Germany  was  invaded  by  the  Romany 
united  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty,  and  st}ded  themselves 
Franks,  i.  e.  free  men.  Of  the  clans  into  which  they  were  divided, 
the  Salii,  and  Ansuarii,  were  the  most  considerable.  Between  the 
years  234  and  254,  they  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  but  were  sig- 
nally overtlirown  by  the  Romans  under  Aurelian,  then  a  militaiy 
tribune.  They  finaUy  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  about  the 
year  264  A.  C. 

Succeed  ing  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romany 
In  which  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  oftener,  perhaps,  defeated. 
By  the  time,  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reigned,  they 
were  generally  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  several  of  them  (O* 
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joyed  places  of  distinction  in  the  annies  and  at  conrt.    The  petty  ^ 
•overeigns  who  preceded  Clovis,  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  isuBt 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  (raul,  Clodio,  Merovceus,  and  ChUderic  T^ 

Qovis  made  many  conquests :  first  over  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Soiflsons :  *hen  over  the  king  of  Thuringia,  who  had  invadai  his 
dominions  ;  afterwards  over  the  Germans  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiac ;     o    ^  " 
and  finally  over  the  Visogoths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the    1  -    .^    ^ 
south  of  Giaul.     In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  496  A.  C,  he  in-  [j^  / 

Toked  the  Crod  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  whom  he  ha^  naar-  ^ 

ried  three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects,, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdered  most  of  his 
relatives,  w^hich  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clevis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died,  511. 

Clovis  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
the  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
it  was  under  during  the  Roman  dominion. 

ENGLAND. 

20.  England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
W'est  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distress, 
elicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist'' 
ance.  The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my in  their  protectors  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  this  con- 
quest was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of 
seven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  were  governed, 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  their  respective  kings. 
These  states  are  usually  called  the  Heptarchy. 

§  The  island  of  Britain,  before  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  was 
inhabited  by  a  very  rade  and  uncivilized  people.    They  were  either 
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naked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  having  ihetrbodia 
painted  with  various  colours.  Hence  is  supposed  to  be  the  origiD 
of  the  name,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  word,  brit,  ag- 
nifying  painted.  The  name  England  was  given  to  the  country,  from 
the  Angles,  a  tribe  of  those  continental  nations^  who  conquered  it  ia 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  island  was  originally  settled,  in  all  probability,  by  a  colony 
from  Gaul,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  Gaels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of  their  settlement  is  quite  imcertain.  Tbe 
PhoBnicians,  indeed,  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tin,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  inu*- 
rior  of  the  country.  The  Romans  have  given  us  the  earliest  authen- 
tic information  respecting  it.  Tliis  commences  with  the  first  im'a- 
sion  by  Julius  Caesar,  55  B.  C. 

Caesar  began  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  ty 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Oslorius,  defeated  Oaraclccus 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C.,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk,)  slaying  80,000  men 
in  a  single  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  had  previously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gallant  conduct.  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Agricola,  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  suMuing  the  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Fw 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 
natives  in  various  encounters,  and  established  a  chain  of  forts  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  la*' 
and  government ;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  lifrj 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 

To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian,  in 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part -of  Britain,  between  the  river 
Tyne,  a^id  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  208.  From  this  period,  tOl 
the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426,  the  inhabitant* 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britons,  when  left  by 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Tlieir  long  ^^o^ 
had  somewhat  ener\'ated  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Vorti- 
gem,  one  of  their  kings,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. ITie  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  leaders  on  IW 
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oceanon,  and  with  only  1600  warriors,  in  conjunction  with  the 
South  Britons,  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains. 
After  the  Saxons,  from  being  the  protectors,  had  become  Une  con- 
querors of  Britain,  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  history  records 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  only 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
Christianity  before,  were  more  fully  converted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  507. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IIL 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbeliever. 

2.  Boethius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philoepher. 

3.  Procopius,  a  Roman  historian — sometimes  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Ciissiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  ftitor  to 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king. 

5.  Belisarius,  an  heroic  and  successful  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

6.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant. 

1.  Proclus  was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  410,  and  died  in  485 
A.  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  .he  taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced ^se  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  "  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  "explored  the  deepest  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world." 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  :n  vain. 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  no  human  sagacity, 
however  great 

2.  Boethius,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poetic  and  proae 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome, 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  great  spirit,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  by  the  command 
of  that  king,  in  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works^ 
the  greater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians ;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concerning  the  "  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'^ 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  always  been  justly  admired, 
both  in  resnPAt  to  the  matter  and  the  style.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
*  Hermes,"  observes,  that,  "  with  Boethius,  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :"  and 
Mosheim  testifies,  that  he  "  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,  as  a 
philosopher,  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  and,  both  in  elegance 
«nd  subtilty  of  genius,  had  no  equal  in  the  sixth  century. *• 

3.  Procopius  belonged  to  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  flourished  in 
S^.    He  was  secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  greatly  celebrated 
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iD  hM  Hiflloiy  of  the  Reign  of  JoflliiiMii.  This  history  is  dmW 
hito  eight  books ;  two  of  whidi  gire  an  aoeonnt  of  the  Persian  « 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  CSotha,  to  the  year  553 ;  vw 
was  afterwards  oootinued  in  five  books^  by  Agalthias,  till  550.  Hi 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  opon  die  emperor,  Uiougfa  Ui 
performanoe,  in  other  reqiects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  cofr 
aider  him  as  the  laA  of  the  Roman  classic  authors^ 

4.  Cassiodoras  was  a  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects^  ani 
called,  by  way  of  dtstinction,  "  the  senator."  He  united  the  states- 
man ana  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  4S^ 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  His  writings  rehte 
chiefly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abiii* 
ties  to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respectable. 

5.  Belisarius  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  greatest  gcoa- 
ral  of  his  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  us,  ai 
particularly  as  this  work  will  admit  In  a  degenerate  and  dfimi- 
nate  aae,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in  war,  wfaick 
would  Dear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  fiivoond 
days  of  the  republic  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  tis 
misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owinf  to  the  ingiatitode  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  dajrs,  it  is  said,  under  the  frown  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report,  in  actual  want 

d.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  snmamed.  The  ^vt 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  he  deserves  a  noliee 
here.  His  famous  "  Epistle,"  was  written  A.  C.  560,  and  is  a  mo< 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  Hf 
has  some  Uiings  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  leamoi 


PERIOD  IV. 

7%6  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Saracen  Doim- 
nion;  extending  from  the  flight  of  Mohamet,  622  yean 
A.  C.  to  the  crowning  of  Charlemagnej  at  Rome,  800 
years  A,  C. 

A&ABS  OR  SARACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased,  and 
the  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  splendid 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  refinement  and  literature.  But  while 
flie  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  it  rose  in  the  East,  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayedi 
not  only  in  the  energies  Of  a  warlike  superstition,  but,  at  length,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  history  of  this  people  if 
connected  with  a  remaricable  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  aAuis 

Sec.  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  as  wander 
ers,  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub 
dued  by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  aV 
most  always  at  war  with  their  neighbours.    They  derivt 
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ibac  origin  from  Tshmael,  and,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
Kiejr  pcofeased  a  rel^on  which  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and 
lodaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  which  was  at  length  applied  to  mo9t 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  north-^western  part  of  the  country.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  to,  bad  forsaken  tbeir  deserts,  and 
made  themselves  useful  or  formidable  (according  as  their  ser- 
vices were  .  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
^or  Mohommed,)  their  pretended  prophet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
sures, the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  spreading  over 
naany  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reli- 
gion «till  remains. 

His  impostures  were  not,  at  first,  well  received.     The  citi- 
zens of  Mecca,  even,  opposed  them.     Forsaking  his  native 
city,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  Medina,  at  the 
epoch  called  by  the  Mahometans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Mahomet's  age. 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciples  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Mecca 
as  a  conqueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  he  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
^nd,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  family,  who  became  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

§  As  Mahomet  will  be  spoken, of  again,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
characters  of  this  period,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticulars here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
Was  the  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  that  he  at- 
tempted only  an  inconsiderable  change  in  the  creed  of  his  coun- 
Vrymen,  and  that  the  mighty  revolution  which  followed  his  ejQTorts, 
was,  in  respect  to  Arabia,  almost  wholly  political. 

In  his  flight,  this  bold  leader  gained  Medina  with  mvch  difficulty, 
but  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  future  residence^ 
Brides  those  who  fled  with  him,  and  shared  his  fate,  he  was  soon 
followed  and  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Meccai 
Amongst  his  followers  were  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of  Eg>'pt ; 
Saad,  who  afterwards  overran  Persia ;  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
was  to  subdue  Syria  and  Palestme ;  and  the  very  celebrated  Kaled 
EbeaalWaM. 
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Tboii|fa  MttlMHttet  met  with  some  wwpmmcs  at  find,  be 
KNMier  aided  by  mck  men  as  Amsoa  and  Kaled,  than  he  ovolbfev 

whatever  opposed  him.  After  the  submission  of  Arabia  to  his  annai 
the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  forma 
were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  his  success,  in  part,  to  several  moral  causes,  origi- 
nating in  the  state  of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  the  true  re- 
ligion,  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  the  prevailing  licentiotiSDeBi 
of  the  times— also  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  among  oiber 
things,  promising  a  sensual  heaven,  were  suited  to  the  depravity  d 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  lea^t  of 
all,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.  It  happened  the  same  year  in 
which  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  place  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.  Hen- 
clius^  the  emperor,  in  six  campaigns,  penetrated  to  the  heart  o(  the 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.  Neitlie;^  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.  Such  was  the  prospect  of 
Mahometanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fate. 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  their  religion  Islaiu, 
and  themselves  Musslemcn,  or  Moslems,  i.  e.  true  bdievers. 
The  book  containing  their  creed,  which  was  produced  by 
Mahomet,  in  successive  portions,  and  which  he  pretended  \e 
derive  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.     Tlien 

Eriests  are  called  moolahs  or  imans.     Mahomet  propagatpi 
is' religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught,  that  to  profess  any 
other  religion,  was  a  just  cause  of  hatred,  and  even  of  murder. 

2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  domuiion  which  he 
established,  are  called  Caliphs,  a  word  which  means  suc- 
cessors, or  vicars.  The  first  caliph  was  Abu-bcker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet.  It  is  said  that  the  inv 
postor,  on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  as  hi? 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-beknr  with  the  army  was 
such,  that  he,  by  this  means,  secured  the  caliphate. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  mighty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  schism,  which,  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
may  eventually  terminate  its  very  existence.  The  sects  are 
two,  and  the  ground  of  dispute  is  the  right  of  su<xcssion  \o 
Mahomet.  Their  names  are  Sheas  or  Shiites,  and  the  Son- 
nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  successor, 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  Abu- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Tur- 
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key,  &C.  The  SoquIos  receive  the  Koran  onlyi  whcieas  the 
Sheas  adqpt  the  tladitioos  ako. 

In  respect  to  conquest,  Abu4ieker  pursued  die  course  of 
Mahomet,  and,  wkh  the  aid  of  his  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
ao  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  having  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Omar. 

§  When  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  Omar,  he  modestly  observed, 
*^that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occa- 
sion for  you,"  replied  Abu-beker.  He  died,  praying  that  the  God  of 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  Ali, 
his  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tttted  superior.  ^ 

Omar  commenced  his  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  he 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
£g;ypt,  Lybia,  and  Numidia,  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

\  Amrou,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
femous  library  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes.  The 
order  of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  illibera- 
Uly  of  a  fanatic.  "If,"  said  he  to  Amrou,  "these  writings  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if 
Ihey  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
''^to  finally  assassinated. 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  Ke  added  Bactriana, 
ana  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  tlie  Saracen  empire.  Upon  the 
death  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  caliphate.  His  name  is  still  revered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  caliphs  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  or 
courage.  After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahonsetan  enthusiast,  or  reformer.  He 
had  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

,§Ali  married  Fatema,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  but  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  and  daughter  of  Abu-beker,  bore  an  immortal 
naVyed  against  the  husband  and  posterity  of  Fatema.  In  a  battle 
which  aB  fought  with  a  superior  number  of  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  the  counsels  of  Ayesha,  he  was  entirely  victorious.- 
-Ayesha,  it  is  said,  had  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  throughout  with  javelins  and  darts. 

3,  Within  less  than  half  a  century,  the  Saracens  reared  a 
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powerful  empire,  and  were  formidaUe  to  all  the  natioft 
around  them.  In  100  years,  their  dominion  extended  from 
India  to  the  Atlantic,  comprehending  Persia,  Syria,  Aaa 
Minor,  Arabia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east,  as  also  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  the  race  of  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  mnt- 
teen  caliphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  which,  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abassidse,  descended  from  Abbae,  the 
uncle  of  Mahomet.  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  dohiinion, 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  Saracens. 

§  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  Hanifa,  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  Sonnites,  died  in  prison  ai 
Bagdad.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judge,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Being  asked  why  he  declined  the  office,  he  replied,  "  If  1 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit ;  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  i 
judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  he 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  a  caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  h) 
786  A.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  \i'as  a 
famous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  Ilis  reign  13 
regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  are  to'be  referred  to  this  period 
Al  Rascliid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  about 
809  A.  C. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  tbeii 
attention,  were  medicine,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Poetn', 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  were  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saracens. 

§  Soon  after  Al  Raschld's  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invadfrf 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  135,000 
men.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Heraclea,  he  reduced  it  to  ashes; 
after  which  conquest  he  made  himself  master  of  several  other  jilaces. 
He  then  attacked  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  inhabitants  suflFered 
extremely  from  the  invasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  intinii' 
dated  by  this  success,  that  he  immediately  made  peace  with  tb^ 
caliph,  accompanied  with  a  tribute. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  caliph,  two  of 
which  foUow,    Being  once  in  Egypt,  he  said  to  his  courtiera, 
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"ne  king  of  this  oountnr  formerly  boasted  himself  to  be  God;  in 
eonsequence,  therefore,  of  such  pride,  I  will  confer  the  goverDment 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves." 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  a  woman 
eame  to  him  to  (somplain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pdlaged  her 
house.  He  said.  "  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  that 
princes,  when  they  passed  with  their  armies  through  places,  de> 
stroyed  them  7"  "  True,"  replied  she,  "  but  tlien  it  is  also  written  in 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  princes  shall  be  desolate  on 
account  of  their  acts  of  injustice."  This  fearless  repartee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  that  restitution 
flhould  be  made. 

EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  survived  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Tt  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
valuable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  I.  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  the 
empire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  Heraclius.  But  very 
little  need  be  said  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C.  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  morfths,  but  were 
obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Callinicus,  who  in- 
vented an  mextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
Ahips. 

§  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mix^  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extracted  from  green 
firs.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  quickened  this  powerful 
agent  of  destntctioiL  It  could  be  damped  only  by  sand,  wine,  or 
vinegar.  It  was  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  before  the  secret  of 
its  composition  was  obtained  from  the  Greeks.  The  Mahometans  at 
lenffth  discovered  and  stole  it  It  continued  to  be  used  in  war,  down 
to  me  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  gunpowder  was  in- 
troduced. 

Justinian  II.,  who  succeeded  Qmstantine  in  686,  was  a 
second  Nero,  or  Caligula.  He  ordered,  at  one  time,  a  general 
daughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  de- 
ihnnied  the  some  day«  and  sent  into  exile  with  mutibted 

^    8* 
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features  He  recovered  his  throne  by  the  assistance  of  die 
Bulgarians,  and  exacted  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  his  enfr 
mies.  He  was  at  last  beheaded.  Some  of  the  emperors  who 
followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  period,  were,  Leo  HL, 
Constantine  IV.,  Leo  IV.,  and  Constantine  V.  The  first  three 
of  these  were  strongly  opposed  to  images,  as  iised  in  churches. 

§  The  mother  of  the  last  Constantine,  was  regent  during  her  son's 
ininority.^  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  herself  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons  of  Constantine  IV.  to  receiTe 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.  She 
was  singularly  cn^iel  towards  her  own  son,  who,  for  attempting  to 
govern  by  himself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  In  790,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 

Two  years  after,  she  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constandne^ 
and  by  encouraging  him  in  his  vices,  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  subjects,  especially 
in  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marr>ing  one  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place,  Tbis 
was  as  she  expected ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  cruel  machina- 
tions. Being  left  with  the  army  in  By  thinia,  she  despatched  several 
officers  to  depose  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  without  being  suspected  of  such  a 
design,  they  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
that  he  died,  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
Irene  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  empire  for  five  years;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di- 
vulged, a  revolf  ensued,  in  which  Nicephorus,  great  treasurer  of  l/J* 
empire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Irene, 
Nicepliorus  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  ift- 
hours  of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vexation, 
having  enjoyed  her  ill-gotten  power  but  six  years  after  the  murder 
of  her  son* 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

6.  The  Kingdom  op  Italy,  which  was  formed  w 
already  related,  continued  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  viz.  774  A.  C.  It  had  been  fifty  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  During  the  remainder  d 
its  existence,  (viz.  150  years,)  seventeen  kings  reigned  over 
the  country.     The  principal  of  these  were  Cunifc^rt,  LiA- 

E-and,.  Rachjjaius,    Astolphus,  and   Desiderius    or  Didier. 
uitprand  poteesaed  the  greatest  talents  of  all  the  Lombaid 
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kings.  Under  Didier  the  kingdom  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  by  Charlemagne,  his  father-in-law,  and 
Italy  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  new  empire  of  the 
West. 

§  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kings,  are  as  follows.  Under 
Ciinibert,  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
via,  nam€*d  Zeno,  who  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cunibert,  offered  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killed,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
tory, and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 

Luitprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  lie  afterwards  took  several  other  cities.  The  next  year, 
however,  Eiitychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dominions,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re- 
conciled to  Eutychius,  and  they  both  advanced  towards  Rome.  The 
Pope,  however,  met  the  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
In  two  successive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Pope  and  Rome, 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  under  the  pretence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Pope.  But 
the  Pope  had  such  influence  with  him  when  they  met,  that  the  king 
^^s  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  time,  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
the  veil. 

Aslolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  dependencies  of 
that  principality,  not  far  from  the  year  750,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
the  inten'cntion  of  Pepin,  k^ng  of  France,  who  made  war  upon  him. 
He  died  in  756,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Carloman.  A  difference, 
however,  having  arisen  between  Charlemagne  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  French  monarch  divorced  his  wife.  Didier  highly  resented  this 
act 

Appljdng  to  the  Pope  to  favour  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  aV 
tempt,  he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  enaeavoured  to  seize  on 
the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Charlemasnej  however,  coming 
B^^nably  to  his  assistance,  met  the  Lombard  kmff  in  battle,  and 
^ing  possession  of  his  sovereignty,  sent  the  royal  family  to  be  coi> 
fined  in  monasteries  in  France.  The  French  kine  thus  put  an  end 
tothe  Lembard  dominion  in  Italy,  and  was  himsdf  dedaied,  by  the 
^Pe,  king  of  Italy,  and  patrician  of  Rome. 
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SPAIN. 

6.  Spain  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tnopidi 
till  the  year  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  SaiBoeni^ 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  "were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spoiii) 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagius,  the  i 
successor  of  Che  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  die  liuk 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  in  718  ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  tbe 
country.  They  had  lately  founded,  in  Africa,  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Waled 
AJraamsor.  Muza  sent  his  general,  Tariff,  into  Spain,  who  attaA- 
ing  Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  decisive  banfc^ 
overcame  and  slew  him.  The  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  so1f^ 
reignty.  Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  in  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governors  dependent  on  the  viperoy  of  Africa,  till 
Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Omiades. 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  rca- 
dence  at  Cordova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conqueroi's ;  but  the  two  northern 
provinces  al)ovc  named,  remained  true  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Abdahahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the.  foundation  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
greatly  encouraged  learning,  and  thus  vied  with  Haroun  Al 
Raschid  at  Bagdad,  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Eurojp^ 
under  several  succeeding  reigns. 

6  The  part  of  Spain  which  remained  independent  of  the  Moorish 
yoke,  presents  little  that  is  important  in  its  history.  We  may  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  the  remark,  that  its  Christian  sovereigns  be- 
came rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  time 
to  time. 

FRANCE. 

8.  In  Prance,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingian  Iriflp 
oontinued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till  the  year  751  A  C. 
On  the  death  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dagobert  II.,  (638)  wb) 
kft  two  infant  sons,  the '  government,  during  their  minoritft 
was  assumed  by  their  cluef  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  Cbo 
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IVdace.  Under  the  management  of  these  ambitious  men, 
the  kings  of  France  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  name. 

In  the  time  of  Thierry,  grandson  of  Dagobert  II.,  the  ce- 
lebrated Pepin  d'Heristel  was  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  re- 
stricted Thierry,  nominally  the  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  (Austrasia  and  Neustria) 
to  a  small  domain,  and  ruled  France  during  thirty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pepin,  whose  name  was  Charles  Martel,  was 

still  more  celebrated  than  his  father.     Under  three  kings,  he 

governed  France  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  the 

office  of  mayor  of  the  Palace. 

§  After  his  father  Pepin's  death,  Charles  was  confined  by  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, in  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  he  was  proclaimed  duke 
of  Austrasia,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  made  war  several  times  on  Childeric,  his  first 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
quently defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  was 
his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  destroying 
fanatics  threatened  all  Europe  with  subjugation  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  reUgion  ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been,  to  this  day,  the 
masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  into  France  from  Spain.  They  were  led 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  general,  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victory,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
dom. Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  rescued 
the  nation  from  destruction.  He  brought  them  to  a  general  action 
between  Poictiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstanding  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  slaugl>- 
ter.  They  afterwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  the  Saracens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greatly  diminished,  and  Charles  obtamed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 

After  the  death  of  Thierry  IV.,  Charles,  without  placing 
another  king  on  the  throne,  continued  to  govern  as  before, 
with  tfie  title  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  as  an  undisputed  inheritance,  to  his  two  sons 
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PlBptn  le  Bfe(  and  Garlomaii.    As  mayora  of  the  palace, 
one  gonsnied  Austrasia,  and  the  other  Neiiatria  and  Bu 
dy.   The  nominal  sovereign,  at  this  time,  was  Ghilderic 
a  weak  and  insignificant  prince.     The  scde  administrati 
devolved  at  length  on  Pepin,  as  Carloman  renounced  the  w 
and  became  a  monk.     Pepin,  whose  talents  were  powei 
and  whose  turn  of  mind  was  warlike,  governed  with 
efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  trii 

In  the  year  751,  he  assembled  a  parliament  at  Soi 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  having  first  ol 
ed  the  sanction  of  Pope  Zachary.     Ghilderic  was  confined  ii 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kin; 
The  Carlovingian  now  succeeded. 

§  Pepin  was  called  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  on  account  of  the  lo 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet.  Suon  aft 
he  was  crowned,  he  marched  against  the  revolted  Saxons,  whom  I 
defeated  j  and  pursuing  his  brother  Grippo  into  Aqiiitain,  he  unit 
Septimia,  now  Lan^edoc^  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepii 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  time,  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen II.,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  agaicst  d 
Lombards,  who  had  invaded  the  principality  of  Ravenna,  and 
threatened  Rome  itself  '  The  Lombards  were  spared,  only 
by  the  surrender  of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  bestowed  on  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  commenced  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes.  * 

The  Saracens,  who  still  possessed  a  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  were  forced  by  his  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  limits  of  his  dominions  were  extended  in  tiiat  quarter. 
After  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  drop?y  in 
the  chest,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years,  768  A.  C 
§  It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  that  his  diminutive  size  was  compen- 
sated by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Having  been  told  tJiat 
several  of  his  courtiers  had  secretly  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  on  the  next  day,  to  attend  the  spectacle  of  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull.  When  the  two  combatants  were  let 
loose,  the  lion  leaped  on  his  adversary,  and  the  bull  was  in  danger 
of  instant  destruction.  "  Is  there  any  among  you,"  exclaimed  the 
king  to  the  courtiers  that  surrounded  him,  "  who  has  sufficient  ^^ 
solution  to  oblige  the  lion  to  let  go  his  hold  ?"  No  One  spake. 
"  Mine,  then,  shall  be  the  task,"  said  Pepin,  elevating  his  voice ;  and 
leaping  mto  the  amphitheatre  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  approached 
the  lion,  and  with  a  single  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 

11.  The  dominions  of  Pepin  were,  at  his  death,  divided 


between  his  two  Mrw  Charles  and  Carloman.  The  latter 
dying  two  years  afterwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  of 
the  wliole  kingdom.  The  exploits  and  policy  of  this  prince, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Great,  which  was  incorporated 
with  his  name,  Charlemagne,*  as  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
rate. With  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however, 
descended  to  us  as  being  deficient  in  several  moral  qualities, 
particularly  in  humanity. 

His  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble.  They 
revolted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  were  as  often  reduced  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bold  and  fero- 
cious character,  he  attempted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity ; 
but  their  obstinacy  induced  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro- 
cesses for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  were  but- 
chered on  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  his  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  as  has  al- 
ready been  narrated  ^  he  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens  :  defeated  numerous  barbarous  tribes,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  his  father,  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  hate  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectual 
character  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
invite  them  to  a  hunting  parly,  in  the  couree  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  imd  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thorns  had  lorn.  After 
showing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproach, 
'*  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dress  of  a  man  is  for  use, 
not  for  show." 

In  his  wars,  Charlemagne  met  with  scarcely  a  disaster.  The  only 
considerable  reverse  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  when  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pj'renees,  after  conquering  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Ar- 
f>gon.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  bv  the  Gascons, 
^  the  plains  of  Roncevaux.  On  this  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cele- 

*  CharloiiMgne— Charles  the  Grett, 
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brated  champion  Roland,  lost  his  life— an  e^ent  wbidi  laid  the  fom 

^tion  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosta 

As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  years  i 
the  following  period,  we  shall  resume  it,  at  the  commei 
ment  of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  bic^raphical 
partment,  of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IV,   (. 

1.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  founder  of  there 
ligion  which  is  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Adhelme,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  con 
qneror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Damascenus,  a  Christian  writer,  strongly  tinctuid 
with  the  Aristotleian  philosophy. 

§  From  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  gemva  and 
learning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  human  waai 
greatly  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  Mahomet,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  50 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  desoenaed,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
iiites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seen, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  tt 
lenls  were  great,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  iiiooiisidenifelfti 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  nuD* 
kind  had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  tbe 
human  heart  ^ 

Tlie  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  religion  have  already  bees 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  main  arguments  whifii 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  this  imposture,  were 
promises  and  threats,  which  he  knew  would  work  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  His  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  region  of  pure  wa- 
ters, shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
burning  climate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  withexr 
oessive  pleasure 

On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrific  to  thispeo- 
plo.  The  punishment  attending  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  made 
to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  Aeir  feeling 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  putrid  m 
hpiling  water,  nor  breathe  any,  save  exceedingly  hot  winds ;  tbey 
would  dwell  forever  in  continual  fire,  intensely  burning,  and  be  sst 
rounded  with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  &c. ;  aai 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  wiUi  Uiefii- 
ture  life,  he  threatened  most  grievous  punishments  in  this  world. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas,  that  his  religion  mif^i  ^ 
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defended  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  invented  the  doctrine  of 
a  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
the  brave,  under  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  that  those  who 
were  slain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  in  their  houses, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment— the  time  of 
every  man's  life  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  that  unqualified 
sense ;  that  is,  without  reference  to  means. 

Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard,  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
his  mind.  His  memory  was  retentive,  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
roent.clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observed 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  than  that 
of  many  others ;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud^or  fanaticism,  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul,  till  he  haa  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  being  granted,  Mahomet  fell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  raised  his  eyesupwaras,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly,  uttered  with  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  words, "  O  God ! — pardon  my  sins. — Yes, — I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

i8.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboume^  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
perk)d  of  his  death  was  709.  He  composed  several  poems  concern- 
ing th§  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  Uie  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks  of  him  as  pro- 
foundly versed'yi  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3.  Bede,  whoVas  sumamed'the  Venerable,  was  an  English  monk. 
His  birth-place  was  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  was  bom  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  |reat  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
freqiienUy  consulted  on  various  subjects,  by  scholars  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  published  his  excellent  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in 
731,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  ace.  He  wrote  other 
WOfkSy  particularly  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  York,  which  exhibits 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  than 
is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  That  epistle  was  the  last  of  Bele's  wri- 
ting His  last  sickness,  was  a  consumption,  ending  in  an  asthma, 
which  he  supnorted  with  great  firmness.  During  his  weakness,  he 
never  remitted  the  duties  of  his  place,  being  employed  the  whole  of 
Che  time  in  instraeting  Utie  monks.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
perioa  of  genuine  piety.    His  death  was  in  786i. 

4  CSharies  Martel  was  the  scm  of  Pepin  d'Heristel,  and  duke  oi 
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Anrtnda.  HemKeededUsfrtherasMaTWOf  tfaeFdaee^isM 
before  been  stated.  Th«t  he  was  a  man  of  greet  capacttr,  app>f 
fraoL  the  record  of  his  explmta.  As  the  progenitor  of  me  Cam- 
Tini^an  race  of  lungs,  and  conqueror  of  we  Saracens,  when  thef 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrunning  all  Europe^fae  is  entided  tot 
very  respectful' notfce  in  the  page  of  history.  Qivine  ProvideaDe 
seems  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  dx 
conquering  career  of  the  followers  o9  the  false  prophet  The  pr&> 
digious  number  of  375,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    He  died  in  741.  1 

5.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dyipgabat 
the  3rear  760.  His  birth-place  was  Damascus.  He  was  libera^ 
educated,  and  early  made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  succeed- 
ed' his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Dasaa- 
ens.  Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  warmly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  offended  Leo  Isanricos,  ik 
Eastern  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  tunes,  that  the  emp^r  caused  cbe 
hand  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  it  Was  miracolou^  n- 

g laced  by  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  a  wlzi3^ 
e  is  said  to  have  retired  from  public  aflairs,  and  ^pent  the  reniaiB' 
der  of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  diTioi- 
ty,  of  which  he  left  many  behind  him.  He  is  not  generally  thoi^fc 
to  have  been  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  sor 
perstitious,  and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD   V. 

TT^e Period  of  the  New  Western  Empire;  extending  frm 
the  Crovmhig  of  Charlemagne^  800  A.  C,  to  the  First 
Crusade,  1095  years  A,  C, 

NEW  WESTERN  EMPIRR 

Sec.  1.  The  New  Western  Empire,  so  called,  incld^tbe 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  C.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  oonfeml 
upon  him.  He  was  established  in  that  august  sovereign^t 
by  being  crowned  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  III. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had'  be  chosen  Rome  as  tk 
seat  of  his  govemmeM,  and  aitileath  transmitted  an  ondif^ 
ded  domimioii  to  Us  tucoessor,  the  60en  etafkre  of  ihe  A^ 
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mans  mi^t  have  once  more  beea  reslorad^  proBpoity  and 
greatnesB.  But  Charlemagne  bad  no  fixed  cai»tal,  and  divi- 
ded, even  in  his  life-time,  his  dominions  among  his  children. 
The  countriesi  indud^  under  the  title  of  the  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  France,  Buigundy,  Gennany,  Itai- 
ly,  and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
but  a  short  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and.  Germany,  at  last, 
became  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  £n^)ire.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  present  Period,-  the  structure  reared 
by  the  French  monarch,  was  dissolved.  After  pinmdng  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
narrative  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  manner  of  the  crownlBg  of  Chioiemagne, 
were  as  follows : 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  Pyveneei  Into  Germany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approachinff  Rome  for  the  last  tima  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Coik- 
fession  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Komew  From 
this  onion  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
'  Charlemagne  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  empieror. 
'Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  being  present  at  the  service  of  the  masa^  and  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  hun,  and  placed  on 
his  head  the  Crown  of  the  Csasars.  Inis  act  was  foUowea  by  loud 
acclamations  among  the  populace.  An  august  title,  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  several  centuries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  diAiot  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above; 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  West  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  72d  year  of  nis  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.  C,  by  his  son;  Louis 
the  Debonaire,  or  the  Mild.  Of  the  lawful  children  of  Charle- 
magne, Louis  alone  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  imperial 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  of  his  grandsons. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  he 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  lus  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  his 
third. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
king  c^  Italy,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  bad  his  eyes  put 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.    The 
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murder  of  his  nephew  affected  Louk  with  such  a  degree  it 
remorse,  that  he  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  th 
crime. 

'  The  children  of  Louis  greatly  embittered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  life.  First  quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  then 
attacked  their  father ;  and  as  he  was  alternately  subdued 
and  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  G. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  wDI 
soon  appear,  became  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father.- 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  liighly  disaflfeei- 
ed.    This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  set  aside  for  Lothairt 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intead- 
ed  for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of.  hi5 
son,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
to  the  old  king,  that  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
without  bestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  replied, 
"I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brooghi 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  miU 
in  a  part  of  his  orijginal  dominions,  S40  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  olPontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Charles, 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  lather's  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  liis  pretensions,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  liis  brothers  now 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  Xeus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the  fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  nouse  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Gennany  froi» 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  be- 
came elective,  after  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Germans. 
.    J  The  battle  of  Fontenay  was  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
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agree  in  stating  that  lOO^OOOmen  pensbfid  on  that  ooca- 
Lioihaire  fled  to  the  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  from  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empure. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  France  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begun  their  depredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Eut  Iheir  progrm  was  then  mconaiderable.  In  841^  however,  tt»y 
aafled  np  the  Sein&  and  plundered  Rouen  ^  while  anotiier  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  yeomen  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
Seine  again  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  4ed, 
and  the  city  was  burnt.  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it.  Charles,  instead  of  repressing  the  incursions 
of  these  baroarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money. 

1.  LiOthah-e,  the  emperor,  died  in  855.  Before  his  death, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  Louis  IL 
was  the  son  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

2.  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned,  was  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  rendered  him6elf  formidable  to  his  neighr 
boors.  He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charles  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  he  was  soon 
defeated  by  bis  nephew  Carlomau,  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  ha> 
ving  been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

3.  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(876)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from 

Sipe  John  YIII.,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 
oly  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
must  be  projnounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig- 
nities and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  reside 
on  their  territorial  possessions,  and  refused  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  general  coDcems  of  the  country.  Intrenched  in 
thdr  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  go- 
vemmenty  while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
their  feuds* 
The  Empire  c^  the  West  being  now  eflbctuftlly  dismem- 
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bered,  though  there  were  afterwards  temporary  jtmcliaDBii 
its  different  parts,  we  may  properly  resirme  our  narrative  d 
the  several  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  povtf 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  this  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  tlie  neces 
sity  of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest.  Germany,  net 
ha\ing  had  a  political  existence  J)efore  the  era  of  Charlemagne, 
will  be  new  on  the  list  of  nations. 

PRANCE. 
4.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  as 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  onlj^  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  Louis  III.,  and  Carloman,  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Their  rei^Ti 
was  shortj  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  tlie  NonTians.  TisoT 
died,  the  one  in  8S2,  and  tl\e  other  in  881. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidental.  Lotu.«,  in  pnrFiiir.rr  a  jxu^:? 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  agaiiisi  the  door,  a/J- 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  -  Carloman,  who  siirvi\cd  him  bui  a  fhort 
lime,  in  liunting  a  wild  boar,  was  wounded  by  a  cpcar  whidi  cue  of 
his  attendants  launched  against  the  aniniul.  'To  save  tho  :i:hnJt-U 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  n-:  ^-rt- 
f  d  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  l)()ar.  Though  ho  ^:vtJ 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keepin^:  tlie  causi^  of  his  dc.'Ji  2 
secret. 

5.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  l»y  the  peers  ^'t 
France  to  fill  tlie  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  uut! 
vSULcessor  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  tinif, 
France  and  Germany  w^ere  again  under  the  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  dejx)s<'<J 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fill 
the  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  III.? 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  tlie  SimpIC) 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  8*98,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded b)'  Ralpho,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  year 
after. 
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$  Charles  the  Simple,  died  in  prison,  029.  He  was  a  weak  mo- 
aarch,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  bat- 
tle, he  killed  the  ^'aliant  Robert  with  his  own  hand.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles,  Rodolph  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  invaded 
Neustria,  w^hich  was  ced^  to  them  in  91 1.  To  Rollo,  their  chiei^ 
the  king  ga^re  his  daughter,  Giselle,  in  marriage.  From  this  people 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  find  it  is  from  this  race  of  war- 
riors, that  we  shall  trace  the  future  conquerors  of  England. 

6.  Louis  IV.,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  called  to 
ihc  throne  of  France,  in  936.     He  wassurnamed  Outremer, 
or  Transmarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.      During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Lo- 
ihaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  mpst  part,  the  government.    The  same  situ- 
ation was  held  by  his  son.  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  V.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.     When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

§  The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertainty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condiUon  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Lothaire  mid  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7.  Hugli  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  of  kings 
in  France,  called  the  Capctian,  ]}egan  to  reign  in  9S7  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Riu^ims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His 
adiiiiuistration  wfts  marked  witli  ability.  He  enacted  several 
•salutary  laws" and  ordinauceH,  and  established  his  residence 
iu  ParitJj  which  had  l,»eeii  .de:;^erted  by  his  predecessors  during 
move  than  two  hundrccV  years.  He  delegated  a  jxjrtion  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  Ijeginning 
of  hi5  reign. 

§  The  true  heir  to  tlie  crown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to 
Lxiis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  la^ 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  througli  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  never  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty.  He  al- 
ways, even  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  a  plain  dress 
and  simple  style. 

8.  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  his  father  in 
996.  Marrying  a  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  was 
^^nnulled,  himself  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put 
under  an  interdict  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  such  an  exercise  of  the  papal  authority  in  France.  The 
distress  and  confusion  that  ensued,  pbl^ed  Robert,  much 
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against  his  inclinations,  to  dismisB  Bertha,  and  to  expiate  la 
(^ence  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  after  married  Constantia  of  Toulouse,  who  provd 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

(The  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  affiur  of  the  Pope^ 
interdict.  The  mass  was  no  longer  celebrated ;  the  aacrament  in- 
fused to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  buruL  There  were  no 
longer  any  regulations  of  police;  and,  as  all  dreaded  to  approadia 
excommunicated  person,  the  king  was  abandoned.  He  commanded, 
however,  the  services  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  thnni^ 
Uie  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  rete 
of  the  table. 

The  king^  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Con- 
stants continually  tormented  him.  She  caused  the  king's  nivoantt^ 
grand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  disooitl 
between  the  sons  of  Robert  And  her  intolerance  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lao- 
guedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  cath<^cism. 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who^  aoconl' 
uig  to  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  gift  of 
curing  scrofulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  king's  evil,  by 
touching  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words, "  The  king  toaefae* 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Bo- 
heti,  both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belong^  to  Henry,  but 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  some  bloodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
his  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  bis  eo' 
terprises. 

{  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ol 
a  younger  brother  who  had  claims  an  ii^eritancein  the  monamiy) 
and  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  agaiitff 
the  Norman  jrrandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter-^ 
rash  step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  war& 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dieadiiil  ftmiV 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  weie 
dishiterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  livm^.  The  pasBengers  weie 
intercepted  on  the  hiffh  wnjB,  and  earned  mto  tne  woods  to  be 
devoored  by  the  famishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  ^b^ 
Wis  publicly  exposed  for  sale ;  and  m  another,  an  innkeeperatf*' 
cred  the  poor  during  the  night,  so  as  to  furnish  hii  table  for  gneHV 
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ID  the  following  day.    The  season  was  such  that  com  could  not  be 
raised,  and  tbe  w^ait  of  pasture  occasioned  the  death  of  cattle. 

10.  Henry  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Philip  I.,  then  seven 
irears  old,  1060  A.  C,  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  m 
the  political  events  of  his  reign.  He  lived  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  crusade,  having  swayed  the  sceptre 
during  forty-eight  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  now  become  king  of  England.  From 
this  date  commenced  a  long  hostility  between  the  English 
and  French  n)onarchies. 

ITALY. 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assign- 
ed to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.     His  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  w^as  Louis  II.,  his  son,  who  died  in  875. 
The  succeeding  year,  Chailes  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.     But  he  retain- 
ed this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877, 
Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.     A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur- 
ing at  least  two  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans,  and  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  several  independent  states.     These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
following  period.     Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  affairs  shall  be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.     Her  independent  sovereignties,  formed  at 
different  times,,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tusca- 
ny, Panna,  Lombard y,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

§  A.  transaction,  in  which  ^Otho  II.,  the  second  German  emperor 
^fter  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  avbs  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
lated. Several  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  with 
^  army,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  tumulu. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the 
Vatican  palace  and  when  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
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^Mb,  he  tetade  Itaa,  aadar  nun  of  dnth,  to  wfok  or  nowe  li 
what  HMy  Aonld  bew'or  see.    InsttaQy  they  won  ourroniided 
anned  meo,  and  while  they  aat  tremUiDg,  the  emperor  oompoaei 
ordcrod  the  oameB  of  thoae  eonoenied  m  the  late  oiBtiiiteiioes  to 
read  over,  and  .the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  midst  gS  the 
After  the  bloody  mandate  was  eiecnted,he  was  all  amile»  and  i 
iMauiee  to  the  other  goeatSi  during  the  entertamment. 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  it  was  during  the  piesent 
period,  the  foundation  of  thd  tonporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeajJH 
ed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  YIL 
From  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  stales 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  their 
sovereignty  ovor  Italy  and  the  popedom,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  the  pope ;  yet  it  was  with  a  con- 
stant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN. 

12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  part  of  that  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christiaoe^ 
(including  the  natrve  Spaniards  and  the  French,)  possessed, 
constitute  cnly  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Astoria, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Anjagon.  Cata- 
lonia and  Navarre  were  subdued  hy  Charlemagne,  bat  his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ',  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  AO 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  TAooxs. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  was  the 
Moorish  capital  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  scieiices,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  firom  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
tenth  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  nunv 
ber  of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  thiff 
state  of  tilings,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhappily  contending  amoof 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flourished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  whoi  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  involved  in  barbarto 
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Gordofa,  as  the  seal  of  govemmeiit  d^cmd  a 
period  of  two  handled  yean,  reckoning  from  vie  middle  of 
^hlh,  to  the  middlie  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that  period, 
Ae  Afoorisdi  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  aeriea  of  able  princes, 
who  gained  toe  palm  orer  aU  the  nations  oi  the  West,  both  in  arts 
andarmsL 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  Inxurions  and  effe- 
minate, that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
the  principal  of  which,  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Yalentia,  and  Seville. 
To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  among  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  indepoident  lords,  who  Were 
warrioTB  and  champions  by  profession,  making  it  their  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  volunteer  Uieir  service  and  that 
of  their  vassals  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions.    Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons^  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  king<K>m  of  New 
CastUe,  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso^  king  of  Old  Castile.    Of  the 
passion  for  knight  errantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  coDtentions  among:  the  petty  kiogdomB  of  Spain  need 
iKA  detain  us  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  the 
sabsequent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  union  of  the  wnole  country  under  one  head,  towards 
the  coQclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY. 

13.  Germany  was  known  in  ancient  times,  but  it  possess- 
ed no  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne.     Pre- 
viously, it  was  a  rudejind  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctuating 
in  its  government     Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  consider- 
•   ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
As  a  component  part  of  his  sovereignty,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  so  hr  down  as  the  termination  of  the  short  reign,  or 
Talher  usurpation,  of  Charles  tbe  Bald,  of  France,  in  877.  At 
tbat  period,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  subsequent,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  Prance;  and 
of  all  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  the  representative  of  the  sway  which  he 
once  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West.    The  emperor  of 
^rmany  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  regarded  as  suc- 
w»sor  to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

§  Germany,  is  i»id  to  be  compounded  of  the  Celtic  word  geVj 
liniTe,  and  man^  sisnifying  a  warlike  people.  In  ancient  times,  it 
oompiehended  all  fie  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Tistnlflu    The  primitive  inhabitanls  were  mostpM- 
bably  the  Celts.    But  our  information  respecting  Grermany  is  scaoqt 
till  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  that  country.    Some  a^] 
before  that  time,  the  Groths,  or  Teutones,  had  migrated  fronv  thil 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  along  the  Euxine,  and  established  then- 
selves  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Belgica,  in  the  north  of  Fraufi^  I 
and  the  south  of  England ;  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  t]«| 
northern  and  western  regions.* 

When  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  Grennany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities ;  biit 
the  inhabitants  frequently  united  in  the  defence  of  their  common  fr 
berty,  and  many  bloody  battles  established  their  repaitation  for  bi» 
very,  before  they  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  their  in- 
vaders. At  length,  however,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  sta» 
of  provincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  tbe 
decline  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  Germany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franks,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  earls  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  successor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  ID, 
called  the  Fat,  after  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C 
France  was  also  under  hi^  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

16.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  natural  son  of  Carloman,  and 
nephew  of  Charles  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  defeated  the  Normans,  toot  ! 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  son  Louis 
III.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  in  the  male  luie  from 
Charlemagne. 

§  The  reign  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  agitated  by  ^ 
visions  between  the  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  emperor 
died  of  grief. 

From  the  death  of  Louia,  tbe.  empire  became  strictly  dec^ 
ive,  although,  during  the  hereditary  succession,  the  consent  of 
ihe  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  ^ked. 

16.  Comad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne  in  912.  He  reigned  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  quelled  several  revolts,  and  purchased  peace*  of  tte 
barbarous  Hungarians. 

§  The  German  grandees,  who  assembled  at  Worms,  first  offisred 
the  imperial  diadem  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony;  but  he  dedininctt 

*  Webitei's  ElenMnti^  dbe. 
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on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  persuaded  them  to  apply  the  inT». 
tation  to  Conrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  Durinff  his  reign,  the  a£bin  ol 
Germany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

17.  vpon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  L,  surnanied  the  Fowler.  Thia  prince 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vernment among  his  people.  He  built  and  embellished  cities, 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 
quered several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sclavonians, 
Bohemians,  Sec.     He  added  Lorrain  to  his  dominions. 

§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  considerable 
zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  this  religion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  Rome,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops.   . 

18.  His  son  Otho  I.,  the  great,  was  elected  emperor,  936. 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  father,  in  repressing  the  usur- 
pations, of  the  lords.  The  Conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expelled  Berenger  H. 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XII,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  justly  styled  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  John  afterwards  revolted  against 
him,  l>ut  was  soon  deposed. 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time.  After  an  active 
and  commendable  reign  of  tiiirty  y^ars,  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdebourg,  where  liis  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

§  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  into  that  country  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  states,  while  they  were  contending  with  Berenger,  he  defeat- 
ed the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonaire. 

J  The  treachery  of  the  Pope,  (John  XII.)  obliged  the  emperor,  in 
two  or  three  successive  instances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders that  took  place.  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemplary  veo-l 
geance  on  his  enemies,  by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  CaUioff 
together  the  Lateran  Council,  he  created  a  new  Pope,  and  obtained 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  abso- 
lute riffht  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  invests 
ture  c»  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nominate  to  au  vacant  bishoprlea. 

The  power  of  parental  a£feetion  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol* 
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lowing  Sncident  of  Otho's  life.  LudolpluiB,  his  son,  had  engagedm 
an  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  some  serious  hostilities,  sol 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  after  aone 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  aeizad  an  of-  | 
portunity  while  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  si  lii 
feet,  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  pity,"  said  he,  ^  upon  yov 
misguided  chUd,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  father,  ff 
you  permit  him  to  hve  after  having  deserved  death,  he  wiD  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  residue  of  bii 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  this  af- 
fecting appecd,  Otho  could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace ;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  tbe 
penitent  of  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  all  bis 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  n.,  fsufDamed  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  ia 
feiher  in  973,  during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  several  otheiB) 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
who  followed,  clown  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  III.,  St  Henry, 
Conrad  IL,  and  Henry  HI.  They  occupied  a  period  of  abuot 
eighty-three  years. 

20.  Henry  lY.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Bp 
of  six  years,  in  1056.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  stmggfe 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
elect  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
Ader  a  spurited  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  YIL,  during 
which)  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  excommunicated  tod  deposed,  Henry  feU,  at  last,  tbe 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  their  father,  and  to  such  an  extremitj 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommunication,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  die  means  of 
subsistence. 

His  sufferings  were  terminated  by  death  soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  having  lived 
sixty-four  years,  and  reigned  forty-eight  Henry,  in  h» 
routh,  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  up 
nunself  freely  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Misfortune, 
afterwards,  abated  bis  sensual  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorough- 
ly reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  "tbe 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  the  whole^  be  vns 
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endowed  liviili  many  excellent  qualitiesh— courage,  clemency, 
liberality,  and,  fiuially,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

§  The  uisolent  treatment  he  received  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  his  wife 
and  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Pope  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  favour 
until  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  implored  forgiveness 
for  his  offences.  This  penance  was  literally  performed,  notwith- 
standing tlie  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  re- 
ceived an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  table, 
and  even  to  have  lodged  them  in  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLAND. 

Saxon  Kings, — Norman  Family. 

21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
sovereignties  during  more  than  two  centuries,  became  one 
entire  kingdom,  in  827  A.  C.  This  change  was  efTected  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  prince  6{  the  West  Sax- 
on«,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  We:5sex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Egbert  alone  remain- 
ed of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain ; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  sort  of  right ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also, 
with  liis  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain, 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 

22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg- 
bert, enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  period.  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts 
for  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  troublesome.  During 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  attempted  an  invasion,  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  slaughter. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  character  of  his  successor, 
Ethelwolf,  a  prince  of  a  very  yielding  disposition,  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  multiply  their  depredations.     They  were  often 
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defeated,  but  could  not  be  expelled.  By  his  will,  Ekh< 
divided  England  between  his  twd  eldest  sons — Eih 
and  Ethelbert  Alfred,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  y 
erson. 

{ It  was  Ethelwolf  who,  through  facility  of  disiVosition,  not 
granted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tithes,  but  ex< — 
«  from  all  services  and  imposts. 

The  reign  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  was  shcwl, 
mencing  in  857,  and  ending  in  866.  To  Ethelred,  a  thirf 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  braVely,  ia 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  immortal  Alfred  suc- 
ceeded, in  872. 

23.  This  prince,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  in  a  mo^ 
miserable  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
efiforts,  however,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  an  eminence 
and  happiness,  suqpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
that  perk)d.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  justly  endeared  his  name  and 
memory  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu- 
tions which  he  founded  are,  to  Uiis  day,  the  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tish realm. 

He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts— encouraged  manu- 
fectures  and  commerce— -appropriated  a  seventh  of  his  reve- 
nue to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  monasteries — 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford— divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds — ^took  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
try, and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  is 
generally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

§  The  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  division 
of  the  country.  This  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  order  >4hich  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sub- 
Terted.  Besides  a  division  into  counties  and  hundreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisions  of  tithinn^  Ten  householders  formed  a  tith- 
ing, who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  a  headborough  was  appointed  to  preside.  Ev^y  man  was 
registered  in  some  tithing,  and  none  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborough. 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  he^borough,  also  called  tith- 
ing-man,  summoned  his  tithing  to  assist  him.  In  aflairs  of  great 
moment,  or  in  controversies  between  the  members  of  different  titK- 
inga,  the  cau9e  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the.hundred,  which 
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wtA  assembled  every  four  weeks.  Here  we  may  trace  fhe  origin  of 
Dries.  Twelve  freetiolders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice,  tried  the 
wise  in  this  court  The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  ye«r, 
ind  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  that 
>f  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Hexe  dimutes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds  were  settled.  The  ulti- 
mate appeal  from  these  several  courts,  lay  to  the  king  in  council. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  signalized  by  his  contest  with  the 
Danes.      AVithin  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
&ight  battles ;  but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
tmn   to   solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  hostilities.     At  this  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  person  by  retreating  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the   country.     Here  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  months,  until  the  disorders  in  the  Da- 
nish army  offered  a  fair  opportunity  for  attacking  them.    This 
h:"  embraced  with  great  effect.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  en- 
tirely, as  he  might  have  done,  he  incorporated  many  of  them 
with  his  English  subjects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  he 
turned  his  attention,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  kingdom.     He  died  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  age  and  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great. 

§  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whose 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himself,  ventured  at  length  to  quit  hi  a  retire- 
ment. With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes ;  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  their 
camp.  Having  been  introduced  to  Guthrum,  their  prince,  he  played 
before  him  in  his  tent.    Here  he  witnessed  their  supineness. 

Encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  private  emissaries  to 
the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
him  with  their  retainers,  at  a  certain  place.  The  English  crowded 
around  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and 
^fore  their  ardour  could  cool,  he  led  them  victoriously  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

24.  Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  father  Al- 
fred, in  901.  He  lived  in  a  stormy  period,  being  continually 
molested  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  yet  he  was  generally 
BUcceaBTul  in  his  wars,  and  his  administration  of  government 
was  hraiourable  to  his  character.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
yeaiB. 

iBOntwaUl,  a  younger  )M>n  of  AlfM,  inherited  his  ftther*!  passion 
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for  letters,  and  lived  a  private  life— a  hi^py  turn  and  destiny  ki 
the  son  of  a  prince. 

•  25.  Athektan,  a  natural  son  of  Edward,  succeeded  him, 
985.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  sovereiprn,  and  of^xeed 
with  success  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  Welsh,  Scots,  &c. 
He  encouraged  navigation,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  thane, 
or  gentleman,  on  every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  account.  His  reign 
was  of  sixteen  years  continuance. 

§  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  version 
of  that  book  into  the  language  of  Britain. 

26.  Edmund,  a  legitimate  son  of  Ekiward,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  941.  He  reigned  about  five  years,  having  perisli- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber. 

Edred,  a  brother  of  Edmund,  became  his  successor,  946i 
In  this  prince,  was  the  singular  mixture  of  courage  and  su- 
perstition. His  courage  he  manifested  in  reducing  to  obe- 
dience the  Northumbrian  Danes — ^his  superstition,  in  becom- 
ing the  dupe  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

He  abandoned  his  conscience  to  this  deceiver. 

§  Dunstan  invented  several  man'ellous  legendsofhis  conflicts  witk 
the  devil— pretended  piety,  but  possessed  an  inordinate  ambition— 
and  was  at  last  canonized  as  a  saint. 

27.  Edwy,  a  nephew  of  Edred,  now  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  955.  By  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  his 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva,  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. 

{  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  baned 
her  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Ireland. 
When  afterwards  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  arras  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  secured  by  this  detestable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his 
order  so  mutilated,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  the  sharpest  torment 

2S.  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  Hia  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
character  was  detestable,  on  account  of  his  licentiousness ;  but 
energy  and  success  distinguished  his  pubUc  administratiooft 
He  promoted  the  inhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstan  to  the  arch- 
bishopric ot.Canterbury,  and  paying  that  prelate  a  forced  ho- 
mage, h§^^  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  various  pkmsof  go- 
vernnMUit.-  . 

$  Edgar  obtained  his  wife  EUrida,  in  the  following  manner.   flb0 
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was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  greatest  beauty 
of  the  English  court  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her  charilis 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  favourite,  Athelwold,  to 
risit  her,  and  bring  him  an  account  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  fidelity  was  overcome,  by  the  beauty  of  Elfrida^ 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  her  for  hifn|8elf,  he  gave  an  unfavoura- 
ble account  to  the  king,  at  the  same^t|^;intimating  that  she  would 
on  the  whole  be  an  advantageous  miBitch  for  himself,  on  account  of 
her  riches  and  birth.  The  king  forwarded  his  favourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  inform- 
ing Atholwold  that  he  would  like  Co  be  introduced  to  Elfrida,  and 
the  courtier  bemg  afraid  to  decline  the  honour,  he  had  an  oppHDrtu- 
nity,  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  wife,  to  reveal  the  whole  transaction  to  her,  and  besought  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

She,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  crown, 
purposely  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person, 
and  easily  succeeded.  Edgar  soon  after  embraced  an  opportunity 
in  hunting,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
crime  in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward,  sop  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife, 
was  short  and  uninteresting.  He  perislied  by  assassination, 
which  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  978. 

Ethelred  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  surname  was  Unready,  the  . 
reproachful  epithet  of  his  weakness.  His  hatred  of  the  DaneS) 
who  again  molested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ordered^ 
a  massacre  of  all  those  of  that  people  who-  had  been  retained 
as  mercenaries  in  his  army.  This  barbarous  mandate  was 
strictly  executed. 

The  Danes  at  home,  however^  resolved  on.  vengeance,  and 
accordingly  under  Sweyn,  their  king,  they  invaded  and  ravar 
ged  the  country.  London  was  sav«l  from  destruction,  only 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  weak  Ethelred  fleeing  to 
Normandy,  the  EngUsh  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince, 
and  in  despair  of  relief,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Sweyn. 

The  Dane,  Jiowever,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Ethelred 
was  restored ;  but  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  asserted  his 
claims  to  the  crown  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  opposed  by 
Cdmund,  son  of  Ethelred,  with  various  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  EtheLred  died,  after  a  long  and  inglorious 
i^ign,  and  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  government,  1016.    In 
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the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Canute,  he  was  obliged,  H 

length,  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latter.     But  he  sur- 

vived  this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 

treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edric. 

§  Edmund  was  saraamed  Ironside,  from  bis  strength  and  valour; 
but  though  he  put  forth  every  effort,  he  could  not  save  his  raUn. 
He  left  two  children,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  throna 

Canute  became  sole  monarch,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund, 
in  1017,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his 
time.  He  was  surnamed  the  Great,  and  possessed  eminent 
abilities.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar- 
tial dispenser  of  justice. 

$  In  the  distribution  of  justice,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  and  gradually 
incorporated  the  victors  with  the  vanquished.  His  mind  was  aflected 
with  religious  considerations  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  he  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  without  cause,)  but  his  piety  was  cl 
that  (luperstitious  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  building  churches 
and  endowing  monasteries,  the  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  Canute  left,  two  rulod  in  s^^^ 
cession  over  England,  viz. — Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselves 
from  tlie  Danish  yoke,  and  restored  the  Saxon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled  the 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  merit  d 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  the  monks.  Having  no  children,  and  wishing  to  defeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  as- 
pirant to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  his  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

§  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  m  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England,  who  pretended 
to  cure  the  king's  evil  by  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  continaed 
till  the  Hanover  succession. 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  actually  took  po8se»' 
fflon  of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  bis 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  formidable, 
and  he  was  aided  in  thb  romantic  age,  by  many  sover^ 
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\  princes,  and  a  vast  body  of  nobility  f]x>in  the  diflerent  king- 
[  doms  on  the  continent. 

With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  for  the  English 
coast.  Harold,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  met 
him,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. . 
The  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 
lost  about  15,000  men.  William,  from  this  time  styled  the 
•  Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C.  The  princes  of  the  Norman  family  ruled  till  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

William's  administration  of  government  was  marked  with 
ability,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
dkcontent  often  manifested  by  his  English  subjects,  he  began 
to  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
tyranny  of  his  disposition  increased  by  the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  his  measures  were 
frequently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

He  alienated  the  minds  of  the  conquered,  by  conferrii^  on 
bis  Norman  followers,  all  the  imprtant  places  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  by  causing  tlie  Norman  language  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  church  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re- 
serving to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  of 
country  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest. 

§  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  inauspicious 
nature,  some  of  which  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
introduced  the  feudal  system  ;  substituted  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  trial  by  jury  ;  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
up  their  fires,  and  put  out  their  lights  at  the  sound  of  the  ciurfew 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
murder  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  and  estates  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them,  and 
other  important  specifications.  This  record  is  called  the  Doomsday- 
book,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  children  of  William  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assist- 
ed the  rebel.  The  king  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
English,  and  diuing  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed in  a  rencounter  with  his  son.  Soon  after,  while  waging 
a  war  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aided  in  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1087. 
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He  reigned  nearly  twenty-one  years  over  England,  and  \»r 
queathed  the  sceptre  to  his  second  son  William. 

William  was  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  wm 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emotions ;  but  the  promineol 
traits  of  his  character  were  very  unamiable.     His  pride,  am- 
bition, austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  sufferings  on  hii  j 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.     In  his  admiDJa-i 
tration,  though  he  was  sometimes  politic,  he  erred  on  the  sifc' 

of  severity. 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitted  a  sovereigD,  cspe- 1 
dally  in  a  rude  and  ^warlike  age.  He  was  tall,  majestic,  and  wcfl  | 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  great  that  scarcely  any  oth0 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  howem^ : 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  cemia  ! 
occasion. 

■  While  contending  with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to  I 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  «w4 
other,  as  they  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Both  being  y\^ 
rous^and  resolute,  a  fierce  combat  ensiied.  Robert  at  length  woqik-  ; 
ed  and  dismounted  his  father,  nor  did  he  discover  who  his  antago- 
nist was,  till  at  that  instant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  ntice 
was  recognized  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  remorse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  hinwB 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  imfftored  forgiveness,  at  the  same  time  assirt- 
ing  him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  William  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  generosity,  he  soon"  became  reconciled  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  England.     . 

32.  .William  II.,  surnamed  Rufiis,  from  his  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  \vrivss  * 
of  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  character.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
nor  honour  on  his  country.  Afler  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 

§  Tyrrel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  William,  afler  several  days,  was  found  by  the  country  people, 
and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  interred.  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  king  to  interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  his  decendants,  are  knovn, 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  the  same  spot. 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Rufus,  are^ 
Tower,  Westminister  Hall,  and  London  Bridge. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  present 
period,  ^was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  f<d- 
lowing  in  succession,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
in  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
degraded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
ntunes  -will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  ^rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  splendour. 

§  In  the  10th  century,  the  provioces  that  still  acknowledged  the  an- 
tnoTiw  of  the  succeasors  of  Constantine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  govemm^its.  Of 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia ;  but  Uieir  origin  is  obscure.    The  victories  of  a  few  of  the  em- 
perors had  enlarg^  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.    The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.    Still  the  spa- 
ckms  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  filly  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  more  dexterous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
.  and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas.  The  great  pa- 
lace, the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  wealth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apar^ 
ments  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  genera] 
must  have  been  short,  the  following  only  can  be  notic^. 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an.  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  the  Saracens 
in  the  east,  and  in  Italy,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
the  Peloponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor's  reign  is  the  toUowmg.  His  son,  Leo^ 
bad  been  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to 
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sinate  the  emperor.  Frequent  intercessioDs  were  made  by  ite 
who  believed  in  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released.  ^4*] 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  111 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,-one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  oAH 
heard  a  regret  expressed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  braH 
out  with,  "  Alas,  poor  Leo !"  in  the  emperor's  presence-  Basil,  strvi 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  his  son's  liben- 
tion. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  a  hero  mi 
saint.  His  saintship,  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  mi 
daim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  invaded  Aa% 
and  overran  Mesopotamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice,  render 
ed  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  John  Ssa^ 
sees,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  met 
with  ike  same  fate. 

Basil  IL  marched  against  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  d» 
stroyed  it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  having  tak« 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  into  companies  of  w 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  king  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  leA.  This 
horrible  spectacle  so  affected  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  that  he  binted 
away,  and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CHINA. 

34.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ter- 
minated during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  iv^ 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-thro 
Some  of  them  were  very  wdse  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai" 
tsong,  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

§  Tai-tsong  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  princes:  Bb 
was  wise,  frugal,  and  affable.  His  ministers  attempted  to  exdie  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects; 
but  he  replied,  "  I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  ha 
family.  1  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
children.    What  then  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  dynas^^  from  a  ffeneral,  stepped  to 
the  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits.  Uvea  very 
frugally,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  bell  about  his  neck  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  prayeis 
were  offered  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Block  printing  was  inr 
vented  among  the  Chinese  during  his  reign. 

SARACENS. 

35.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  the  S^ 
RACEN8  were  flourishing  in  science  and  the  arts.  Their  nu* 
litaty  distinction  was  perhaps  on  the  wane.    Nearly  fot/ 
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/Mm  iiad  elapsed  sinee  the  seat  of  their  empire  vaa  tnme- 
itned  to  Baghdad,  and 'Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
if  Its  hnportance.  Many  of  the  chiefe  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces became  independent,  aiid  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
avil  jurisdiction  of  the  caliph. 

}  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
one  head,  might  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  immense  em- 
Dbe.  But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  they  were  broken 
wp  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
n  early  period,  their  own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
poos  respect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awahled  him  no  temporal 
aid>mission.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  were  destined  ere 
k)ng  to  fall. 

§6.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  HThey  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which 
was  strenuously  defended  by  Pope  lico  IV.  They  were  en- 
tirely repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  the  caliphatCi 
furnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  bethe  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1056,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 
ncNral  monarchs,  beciame  only  the.  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ma- 
nometan  faith. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  banning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

§  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimoui^  liberal| 
prudent,  and  learned  ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  point  of  death,  is  a  melancholv 
fX)mment  on  human  ^eatness.  With  a  faultering  tongue,  he  cried, 
"  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  1  My  power 
and  authoriCy  are  now  at  an  end." 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  famous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  ^  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  by  historians.  A  poor  man.  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  nimself  and  family  out  of  his 
bouse  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
iiibonld  take  place  again.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  mform  the 
prince,  who  went  to  the  house,  and  causing  the  lishts  to  be  extin- 
evdshed,  cut  the  Intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  then  commanded 
toe  flambeaux  to  be  Ughted,  and  after  closely  inspecting  the  corpse^ 
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oflfered  thanks  to  God,  and  asked  for  some  refreshment.   Tl^Wtt 
afforded,  he  ate  heartily  of  the  mean  fare.  ^ 

Being  interrogated  by  his  host  respecting  the  reason  of  hif 
duct,  he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mind  has 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  i 
commit  such  an  act  of  audacity.    I  had  resolved  to  sihow  him 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  oi 
him  might  not  afiect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  lal 
my  son«  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Distinguislied  Characters  in  Period  V. 

1.  Charlemagne,  a  gruccessful  warrior  and  able  sovene^ 

2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philoeopher. 

3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 

5.  Al  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  givm 
was  king  of  France,  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  long 
after  his  death,  his  successors  in  the  several  states  of  which  it  had 
be^i  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  the  FnmU 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  He 
excelled  in  war ;  and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet,  and  patronised 
learning.  He  invited  into  France,  hterary  and  scientific  men  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  Hie  latter,  in  those  dark  ago, 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  westen 
kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  is  9C- 
knowled|^ed  that  he  was  sometimes  rigid  and  cruel.    He  was  siropte 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luniry.    Eco- 
nomy, industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state. 
His  daughters  were  assiduously  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercisesi 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  at- 
tendants were  like  those  of  a  private  person. 
•   He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.    Instead  of  confiding 
In  the  reports  of  others,  he  personally  saw  that  his  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted.   The  condition  of  his  subjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway ;  in  another,  the 
construction  of  a  bridge ;  and  in  another,  he  afforded  the  necessary 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  "^  Each  ef  the  provinces  partook 
in  its  turn  of  his  benefits. 

Charlemagne  founded  several  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  tM 
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darkness  of  the  times  oonld  scarcely  be  alleviated  by  all  his  efibrts. 
He  suppressed  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  invariable 
price  for  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  to 
provide  a^inst  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were 
banished.  After  i^ring  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  a^e  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessotl 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabal.  He  was  at  last  deposed,  and 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons lOf  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  commenting  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  isTnot  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  particular.  He  spent 
three-  years  in  this,  situation ;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place. and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Halmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  with 
che  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
filed,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting  uncommon  'sagacity  and 
gnnius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestination,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  in  840,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Elhelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  ttie  funeral  of  his  tirother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
iight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mili- 
tary ex ploits,  wi th  several  other  thi n gs,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following. 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.     His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther.   He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — the  severest  justice  witYi  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity— the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.    He  was  equally  a  ^'"^"^ 
and  a  legislator.    He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment  ^«,i  f^„ 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  P0^^^"^_.^ 
bit  eflbrts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  tliem  to  any  ^^ 
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exteot  Yet  he  did  oooaiderable  to  devate  the  chancier  oC  Ml 
oonntiymeii,  and  he  auned  at  much  more.  In  addition  to  theaeho^ 
and  seminanes  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afibrded  the  atlm 
live  influence  oC  his  own  example. 

His  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  vmioiis — eae  w» 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — another  in  &e 
despatch  of  bttsineaB--and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  cod- 
veyed  his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables^  stories,  &c.  couch- 
ed in  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capa- 
city. He  tnmslated  the  Fables  of  i£sop,  the  histories  of  Orofina 
and  Beda,  and  fioethius  on  the  Ck>n8olation  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  literary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people^  u 
weU  as  his  own  personal,  mtellectual  improvement 

5.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  litetatni^ 
was  famous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  Arabians  at  th»  en 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  leeminf ; 
though  he  excelled  most  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phcenix  of  lie 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  sae- 
cess,  that  he  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  upon  physical  and  philoaopfiieif 
subjects.  ^He  composed  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  possibility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  tne  small-pox. 

He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immodenie 
eating  of  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  tben 
by  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  au  occulist,  who  came  to  couch 
hun,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  bow 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  . 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it.  He  died  about  the  year 996^ 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  bom  in  the  year  960,  and  died  in  1036.  llie  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  nesr 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature.  It  is  said  Uiat  he  read  over  Aristotle's  metapb j- 
sloe  40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  Aociden- 
(aUy  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
sics, he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  at  the  dieeo- 
very,  gave  alms  to  the  poor. 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  975  and  1025.  His  native  ooontiy 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Greek  Lexiooa 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  information. 
No  particulars  seem  to  liave  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  either 
by  himself  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  l»ok. 
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PERIOD  VI. 

Tite  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  the  F%rst 
Orris€uie,  1095  years  A,  C,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  1299  years  A.  C. 

* 

During  this  period,  we  have  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  o 
tbe  times,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  lofty 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  hy  the  crusades^  the 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  and  turbulence  extensively  prevailed,  while 
tbe  lights  of  science  were  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Sect.  1.  Tn  giving  an  account  of  the  Crusades,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  principal  European  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  of  those  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  introdu- 
ced. The  Crusades  were  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  tbe 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  &c.  since 
they  belonged  to  the  established  customs  and  institutions  of 
Europe,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cni- 
eades,  the  political  and  militaiy  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  wars  undertaken  principally  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They  were  termed  Cru- 
sades, from  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deHverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  or  Mahometans. 

The  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1055,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  monarchs,  became  sovereign  pontiffs  of  tlie  Mahome^ 
tan  fidth.  Palestine,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  their  religion. 

U* 
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In  this  situation  of  things,  the  resort  of  pflgnmstoAl 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  attended  with  much  difficdly 
danger.     While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the 
the  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the 
city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,  were  a  moie  wilda 
ferocious  people.     They  insulted  and  robbed  those  bnati 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  ^uch  an  age,  of  suflicieiili 
poftance  to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deUveranoe  of  J 
from  the  infidels.     The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the 
insttgators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

{ In  an  aj^e  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  st 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an'^ 
of  veneration,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world, 
the  great  events  recorded  m  the. sacred  scriptures  transpired 
chosen  people  of  God  subsisted  through  many  generations—uiiD 
bered  nuracles  were  performed—the  Mosaic  and  Christian  <*^ 
sations  were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  lived, 
ed,  and  died.    Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  wifp 
ten,  and  shed  their  blood  m  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tennis 
ed  part,  especially  the  Holy  City,  was  marked  by  some  divine  IDte^ 
position  or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 

A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  wtiA 
delightful  associations ;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  m  attonpt' 
Ing  any  thing  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  relating  to  sudi  a  land  euT 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  mm 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitions  tgel 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  foUy,  how  easily  can  we  account  j0^ 
the  ardour  which  was  displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanaw 
tempers,  on  the  subject  of  the  crusades !  Connected  also,  as  was  I 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  eveo 
sumcient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  itioirt  i»  ] 
culated  to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  than  t^ 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  such  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardshipno^ 
to  be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musing  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  the  tespat- 
clue  in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  was  laid, 

2.  There  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kind  here  rtjota 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  drained  from  Eui«|* 
most  of  its  life-blood  and  treasures.  All  western  Europe  be- 
came involved  in  these  destructive  wars,  but  the  French  en 
tered  upon  them  with  mxxe  enthusiosiA  than  any  other  o*- 
tion. 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter,  commonly  ^j^ 

*  Soma  ffeckoB  a  laiger  number. 
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Ibe  hermit  After  having  sufficiently  excited  Christendom  by 
his  rude  eloquence,  he  found  vast  multitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
lor  some  time  contemplated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  availed  himself  of  this  opp(»turiity  of 
executing  his  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  iilstrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude,  and  offered  to  aill  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.>  They  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were^oon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  per8o(id''of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  army,  or  efficient  military  force.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  moi^  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  and  those  whp  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

§  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  and 
it  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project  His  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and 
vexations  to  which  pilgrims  were,  exposed  m  Asia,  and  became  tiie 
occasion  or  cause  of  Uie  enterprise  in  which  he  embark^.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  evUs.  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
oe  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  repre- 
senting with  a  rude  but  pathetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the  . 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  making  a  common  eflfort  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  on  no- 
bles as  wdl  as  their  vassals — ^the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

His  applications  of  this  kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  monk,  and  exhibited  all  the  austeritv  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  displayed  more  than  an  enthu* 
siast's  madness.  He  travelled  bare  headed,  and  with  naked  arms 
and  legs,  having  only  a  part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  |ar- 
ment.  He  seemed  wasted  with  fastmg,  and  exhausted  with  anxiety 
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ftnd  tpiL  He  bore  aloft  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  cracifiZy  to  ^iW  I 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures  *,  nor  did  he  restran  ftl 
prayers,  whatever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  4(! 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highwayab    * 

The  >body  of  enSiusiasts  who  crowded  around  him  nvas  immefl 
Princes,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women.  ■ 
nifested  equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  East,  and  exoA  lllj 
infidel  homes  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aba*| 
doned  in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly — to  robbers^  nA 
cendiaries,  murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportuniij  was  pi^| 
sented  of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  at  the  sami 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

As  Malmsbury  curiously  observes,  "the  report  of  the  oonndl  oil 
Clermont,  wafled  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  ChristiattJ 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re-j 
spond  to  the  papal  wishes.    This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  ifai 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  ooun* 
tries.    The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotch  his  fellowahipj 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  h\^  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegian  his  rair| 
fish."    Robeot  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  fi«l 
contributions  of  memiifch  France  and  England  made  to  the  holf 
war,  thus  singula^fVmces  other  nations : 

"  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bietagne, 
Of  Wales^  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gaacony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  find  of  Saxony,  and  of  Allemagne, 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  tCnd  Aquitain  " 

At  this  time,  "  every  wonderful  event  in  the  natural  world  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will.  Meteors  and  stars 
pomted  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  decree,  assumed  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  imderUueing  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separateid  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  lo 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
permission  of  their  superiors,  threw  aside  then*  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  hcriy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistook 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven liad  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  tlie  cause;  and  many  were 
iirged  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shame^  reproach,  and  &sfaio& 
When  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  ihe  departure  of  her  husband,  on  hii 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Another  inwhemlear 
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was  stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  violence  of  grief.  The  husband 
wore  the  semblance  of  indifference,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  the  kisses  of  his  children,  though  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting — women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  from  their  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  ^rils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing^to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  larffe  town  or 
castle,  inquiring  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusalem.'' 

Such  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
comment.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries^ 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de< 
structive  to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa* 
ny  were  the  first  sufferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the£rusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  their  own  heads.  When  they  arrivea  at  Constantinople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
his  troublesome  guests.  For  this  purpose  he  fumihsed  them  with 
every  aid  which  they  required,  and  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
acroes  Uie  Doephorus. 

They  thence  pursued  their  march,  but  the  Sultan  Solyman  meet- 
me  them  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu- 
ced to  offer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bones, 
Solyman  orected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  their  headlong  counsels. 

3.  A  new  host,  which  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  io  the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  renown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief  j  Baldwin , 
his  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Tboulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tij^cred,  his  cousin.  These  and  other 
warlike  princes  a|id  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu« 
siasm,  or  military  ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepubhre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
inJhe  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  amounted  to  100,000  horse, 
and  600,000  £x)t,  including  women  and  servants. 

AlexiuSy  the  eastern  emperor,  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
long  at  Con8tantino{d6 ;  but  after  seeking  to  obtain  an  a** 
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cendency  over  them  as  a  superior  ally,  he  had  the  addresBA 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Satt- 
cena,  whom  they  overpowered  hy  uumbers.  Having  twi» 
defeated  the  eaemy,  they  took,  after  immense  difficulty,  Iogri, 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  arid  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  when  the  crusaders  met  there,  ww 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  that  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  jn  arts,  was  indaded  i& 
that  emporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  thesjrfefr 
dour  of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  amazement,  the* 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  eflfentt- 
nate  manners  and  unwarlike  character  of  the  people.  On  the  oto 
band,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  upoa 
the  northern  wai-riors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  nearly  resembling  their  ancestor^ 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Ttey 
treated  their  guests  "feometimes  with  respect,  but  ollener  with  d» 
most  hateful  duplicity. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  withwrt 
effect — most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  iesltf 
to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  destruction  « 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  waniow 
of  the  north,  filled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretence^ 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  experi- 
enced several  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  in  the  country  ot  the 
Greeks. 

The  characters  of  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  cfr 
casion,  may  require  a  passing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  tht 
times;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit- 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  va» 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  fervent.  To  sum  up  his  character,  in 
arms  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  were  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brate 
indeed,  but  he  was  ambitious ;  and  his  courage  was  stained  with  sel- 
fishness, cruelty,  and  injustice.  "Hugh,  who  was  brotlier  of  the 
French  king,  called  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flanders, 
and  England,  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  and  aocoiD- 
plished  cavalier,  but  undevout,  and  of  a  proud  deportment  Robert 
who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  hdj 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
skilful,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous.  ' 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ  He 
was  intriguing,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Tancred  was  a  compan* 
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thrdy  pure  and  brilliant  spirit.  He  was  bold  and  generoii8.'and  would 
liave  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age.    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Mussdmans ; 
pride,  selfishness,  and  avarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

**11iere  the  wild  Crufsden  form, 

There  assembled  Europe  stands, 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  stoiin, 

Hell  the  paynima*  blood  demands.*' 

The  details  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Edessa  and  Antioch,  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  the  em{)eror  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  the 
besieged,  than  coukl  be  exp^ted  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured ;  while  the  Latin 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects^  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fair  persuasions  to  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troops. 

The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achieved  by 
a  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  had  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  main  body  of  the  Franks,  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Before  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessair,  and 
the  Christians  triumphed — much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phrygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  'Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  their 
infants,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on  the  backs 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  the  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur- 
prising, considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed  ;  as  weU  as  on  the  otlicr  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  the 
Croises,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  the  numerous  desertions  from 
among  them,  and  the  relaxatidfn  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiefs 
put  forth  prodigious  efforts  of  valour;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
by  stratagem.  A  traitor ^diljvered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
and  10,000  Turks  were  massacred.  When  the  thirst  of  blood  was 
slaked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  m^rc^nary  at 
they  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  place. 
ana  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de» 
banchery  ainl  h3rpocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul- 
gence, ^ey  gave  God  thank& 

The  taking  of  AiUioch  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  battla 
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with  the  MiDMlmaiu! ;  for  the  iMMto  of  the  Modem  woM  pMi 
their  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  tiiwriM 
were  fc^owed  by  famine  in  its  e?ery  horrid  form;  and  had  Ml 
some  superstitious  frauds  bean  practisBd,  by  whidi  their  »bI  mk 
couraffe  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  coohi 
with  we  formidable  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  a- 
citements  of  religion ;  however,  they  met  it,  and  trnimphed  in  tte 
affray. 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  varioos 
desertions  and  delays  they  penetrated  to  JeruBalem.  TUb 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  so  often  destroyed  andrdtNuh, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whok 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  bark- 
rously  put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusadeis  wereii; 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  only  21,500  were  soldiers,  h- 
eluding  the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  of  Nice,  Edessit 
and  Aatioch,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  860,000  Eunh 

peans. 

§  The  victories  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  with  diSedtf- 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part.  Hi^ 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  causey  and  rejoined 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  pnrposdj 
delayed  several  montlis,  by  the  commanders^  although  the  soldien 
were  impatient  to  proceed  ta  Jerusalem.  This  delay,  iiowercr,  i« 
.attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  amoDgAe 
princes— rapine  and  theft  among  the  peopla  A  x>estiIenoe  flfn^ad 
throughout  their  hosts,  which,  m  a  few  months,  destroyed  diw« 
« than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  se^ 
"'#vars  of  ambition  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  proviDces.  f^ 
forces  which  attacked  (he  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  by  famD«> 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  caunibals,  and  devoured  the  fleffl 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  massacr^  with  the  utmost  ^s^'f* 

At  length,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  faces  towards  the  Ddy 
city.  When  it  came  in  view,  every  heart  glowed  with  rapture^ 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  tear^  The  joy  of  a  momeoC  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  aep- 
chre  was  rMeemed,  and  the  cross  triun|B)^  over  the  crescent  Bot 
the  anticipation  of  success  was  mudi' easier  ihsn  the  r^ity.  '^ 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  un 
valour  of  the  Cliristians  were  carried  to  ^e  greatest  height  Afttf 
several  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  v» 
sacred  city  were  carried,  and  aU  Jerusalem  was  in  possessioo  of  tM 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  attested  tb^ 
ferocity  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  which  their  conqneit  ^ 
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iataiiMii*  TVn  thousand  of  the  vanquiahed  were  butchered  in  the 
nDflqae  of  Omar  alone,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
[n  tlus  place,  the  croises  are  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  blood  of  'the 
Sftracena  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  accord* 
bog  to  some,  a  much  larger  number,  were  massacred  in  the  streets. 
The  Christiana  committwl  these  dreadful  deeds  from  principle  rather 
tihan  from  passion.  It  was  a  horrid  principle  indeed ;  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

5.  mrith  considerable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem 

estaWiahed  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 

An  extension  of  territory  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of 

the  city  from  the  Mussulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it    At 

the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 

Vieroes  of  Christendom,  was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 

Christians.   He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  during  which 

time  he  defeated  the  sultan  with  an  inunense  army  at  Asca- 

lon.     At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  compelled  to  give 

up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope's  legate.     Several  kings  reigned 

after  him,  but  their  history  need  not  be  told. 

An  impolitic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
weakened,  was,  at  length,  the  division  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
into  four  separate  states.  Having  accompUshed  their  object, 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  found  themselves  so  surrounded 
by  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Cliris- 

tendom. 

§  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  were  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  war,  nevertheless,  continued  to  b^  recommended  by 
the  pope  and  the  clergy  with  unabated  earnestness.  It  was  still  re» 
presented  to  be  ^e  cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  engagement  in  which 
was  the  most  meritorious  of  all  acts^  and  insured  salvation,  whether 
ui  the  success  or  defeat. 

6.  The  aid  which  was  needed  in  the  East  was  floon  afford- 
ed.  Europe  sent  forth  a  decond  crusade  in  114?.  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  age,  had  the  influence 
10  excite  l/ouis  VH.  of  France,  and  Conrad  UL  of  Germany, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  kingdcnn  of  JerusalenL  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  their  subjects  assunoed  the  cross.  The 
iasue  of  this  enterprise  was  disastrous  in  the  extrenae. 

Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  ga^  inteUigence  of  their 
plans  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  provided  them  with  treacbe* 

12 
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rous  guides.  The  anny  of  Conrad,  which  took  the  lead,  {A 
first  into  the  snare.  Those  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  k 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  Louk, 
also  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  ibt 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarclis  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
armies  which  they  bad  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow 
ers  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  fioal 
effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

§  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  m- 
cond  crusade.  St  Bernard,  by -the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was  far  more  capable  thao 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  lu^ent  and 
religious  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth ;  and  casting  off  the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wander^  ia  the 
regions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  psLths  of 
polemical  theology. 

At  the  ace  of  23,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champaigne.  His 
miraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  aad  husbaods 
from  their  wives.  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gajoed 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  be  was 
appealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austerity, 
that  happening  once  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  3iis  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leap- 
ed  up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  an  icy  coldness,  to 
punish  himself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  III.,  whoorde^ 
ed  him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  Uiose  who  would,  under  the  banners  of  their 
kings,  bend  theur  way  towards  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  repre- 
sented the  scandal  of  suiiering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  ibe 
hand^  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit the  disgrace  of  idlowing  a  land,  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.    This  voice  raised  armies  and  depo- 

Sulated  cities.    According  to  his  own  expression,  ^  the  towns  were 
eserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  in  them  were  widows  and 
orphanfiL  whose  husbanas  and  fathers  were^et  living." 

7.  The  state  of  the  holy  land  between  tiie  second  and 
third  crusades  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeble  sway  wa^ 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
death  of  Baldwin  III.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  publii; 
Hb  Bucceasors  were  Almeric,  Baldwin  lY.,  and 
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Ooy  de  Lusignan.  The  miseries  of  war  were  often  ene- 
rienced  from  their  Mussehnan  enemies.  It  was  during  this 
period,  that  the  celebrated  Saladin,  nephew  of  the.  Sultan  of 
Eg3rpt,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
country.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from 
(he  Christians. 

8^  The  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa- 
ladin  against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
subdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jafifai 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  CL 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhabitants  with  singidar  clemency. 
The  infidels  were  now  once  more  establi3hed  in  the  city  of  the 
prophets. 

§  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jenisalem,  con- 
sumed four  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fathers^ 
husbands,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency  Saladin  released 
all  the  prisoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents. 

9.  The  conquests  effected  by  the  infidels,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
fcMrmer  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
masses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  eichortar 
tion  to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusada 
Pope  Clement  III.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hui>- 
dred  thousand  soldiers  ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  follow- 
ed the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
the  Greek  empire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  although  the 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub* 
ject^  him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  and  took  Iconium.  But 
unfortunately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  river  Calycadnus.  After  the  death  of  Barba- 
rossa. his  army  dwindled  to  a  small  number. 
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The  English  and  French,  lor  a  short  time,  proceeded  bu- 
moniously  in  the  care«  of  victory.  They  took  Acre,  a  pha 
of  great  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  feelings  of  xm- 
litary  envy  and  national  hatred  began  to  be  excited,  the  oqd- 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  the  French  monarch  retumeil 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Richard.  Left  alone  to  sustain  the  contest,  Plantagenet  db- 
played  all  the  heroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himself  at  the ; 
head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  French,  German,  and  Engiisk 
soldiers.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  illustrious  Saladin, 
near  the  plains  of  Ascalon.  Political  disturbances  in  En^nL 
made  Richard  solicitous  to  return  thither,  especially,  as  his 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  and  famine.  With  the 
object  in  view,  he  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  his  emt- 
my,  and  attempted  to  return  to  liis  dominions.  In  possiDg 
through  Germany,  however,  unaccompanied  by  his  troops,  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  captivity,  and  the  paj- 
ment  of  an  immense  ransom,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  Sahdm 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

§  In  the  treaty  which  was  formed  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
the  Christian  monarch,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  ex- 
pressions of  esteem.  The  grasping  of  each  other's  hands,  was  th» 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  lo  be  destroy- 
ed;  but  Jaffa  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Christians. 

In  leaving  Palestine,.  Richard,  with  his  queen,  embarked  in  a  ship; 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  so  sbalr 
tered  the  vessel  he  was  in,  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  Vi 
reach  England  in  that  way.  He  then  made  for  Germany ;  but  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  since  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  became  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapes,  he  arrived  at  a  town  near  Vienna.  Two  individuals 
only  were  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  who  understood  the 
Crerman  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  German  boy  was 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  Through  the  libe- 
rality of  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  elegantly  dressed,  that  the 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
questioned,  and  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  he  was  seized  and 
scourged.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  his 
tongue,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  real  quality  of  his  master. 
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Richard  was  immediately  secured,  and  though  at  first  treated 
^wiih.  respect,  was  soon  confmed  in  prison.  Bein^  sold  at  length  to 
the  einx>eror,  Henry  VI.  removed  him  to  a  castle  m  the  Tyrol.  But 
the  strongest  walls  are  not  sufficiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty- 
rant. A.rmed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  to 
^watcH  liim  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  captive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  p  ^ems.  Occasionally, 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit ;  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaolers,  he  sported  the  keen- 
n€^ss  of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  x>ersonal  strength  and  agility. 

At  tbe  request  of  his  mother,  the  queen  Eleanora,  the  Pope  inter- 
fered for  his  release ;  and,  after  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  150,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  German  emperor. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  Mussulman  colony  ;  and  so  much  of  the  sea  coast 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  so  enfeebled  was  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  commence  hostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  again  pour  forth  her  religious  and  military  fa- 
nalics.  This  event  was  not  long  delayed,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  sufferings,  w^bich  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
French,  professedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa- 
ders, he  made  the  eastern  Christians  first  feel  the  eflect  of 
European  adventure  and  military  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  his 
effoits  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  dispute  for  the  succession,  his  interference 
afforded  the  occasion  of  plundering  the  city,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  East.  The  Yenetians 
lent  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it. 

§  Some  historians  reckon  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  denominating  his  the  fifth.  -There  were  expeditions 
from  Germany  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  they  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  different  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, 
(hat  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seems 
iomewhat  art>i$rary.    According  to  the  common  accounts,  we  have 
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aligned  the  name  of  the  fourth  crusade,  to  the  expedition  of 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader. 

The  third  crusade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  psp  I 
power  and  royal  authority;  but  the  fourth  sprang  from  genual 
fanaticism.  Fulk,  who  was  worthy  of  companionship  with  Be 
nard,  became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  M'ith  whidi 
he  declaimed  against  certain  vices  of  the  age.  With  his  celcbrit], 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankind.  The  uato 
ral  consequence  in  4hat  superstitious  age,  was,  that  he  turned  hi 
eye  towards  the  east,  and  assumed  the  cross.  The  copious  matiii 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  with  the  infidels.  Around  the  mai 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  aasunil 
the  insignia  of  holy  warriors.  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  III.  inactin 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  temporal  and  spiritud 
chiefs  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Palestioflj 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians   for  the  loan  fl( 
their  ships,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  in  ibl, 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Ck)nstantinople.    ThA 
proud  city,  once  the  sister  and  rival  of  Rome,  was  fallen  so  ]or,\ 
that  the  aid  of  the  western  barbarians  was  invoked  by  a  claimant  t<H 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.    In  his  behalf,  war  against  the  Greek  enn 
pire  was  resolved  on,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the  point  cm 
attack.    The  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  ii  ■] 
a  striking  account  drawn  up  by  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  inva- 
ders, at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  "  the  magni' 
tude  and  splendour  of  Constantinople  awed  the  courage  of  th* 
bravest ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  never  since  the  creation  of  thi 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so  sm^  * 
force."    The  Greeks  made  a  display  of  numbers  and  strength,  but 
the  ner^'es  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them.    The  partisans  of  the 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble  defence,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate.    The  city  was  captured,  and  the  young  Alexias 
sat-on  the  throne. 

After  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  government,  the  allied  army 
of  French  and  Venetians,  who  had  been  paid  the  tribute  which  they 
required,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  city  on  their  own  account    This,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  was  eflfected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  ought  to  have  befli 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  when  only  20,000  men  captured  tfl* 
largest  city  in  the  world.    There  were  400,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  m  Constantinople,    The  excesses  of  the  barbarians  wcrt 
enormous.    To  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
mama  of  the  noble  monuments  of  genius,  in  the  sculpture  and  sta- 
tuary of  the  Pagan  world.    In  no  conquered  city,  it  is  thought,  ^ 
there  ever  obtained  so  much  booty.   One  historian  remarks,  tbst  tbe 
gold  and  silver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  aU 
those  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  ui  more  nboor 
ianoe  than  all  the  Latin  world  could  fumiBh.'* 
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11.  Baldwin,  as  the  reward  of  his  success  against  the  capi- 
tal of  the  East,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  1204. 
But  he  was  dethroned  and  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
m<Miths.  The  Lnperial  dominions  were  shared  among  tlie 
principal  leaders  ;  the  Venetians  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  tlie 
injuries  of  the  crusaders  were  avenged ;  and,  for  the  present, 
they  looked  for  no  other  conquest.  The  dominion  of  the  La- 
tins, however,  lasted  but  fifty-seven  years.  Few  events  on 
the  page  of  history  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  establishment  of  this  people  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. 

12.  In  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Greek  empire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  French,  English,  and  Italians,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  Palestine,  as  Egypt.  Success  crowned  their  efforts  at 
first,  and  on^  of  the  expeditions,  under  the  duke  of  Austria, 
captured  Dainietta,  an  event  which  filled  the  Musselman  em- 
pire with  alarm  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,  and  the 
reiuiTi  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  other  causes, 
finally  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusaders,  in  that  coun- 
Liy,  of  no  avail,  and  the  unbelievers  still  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  expeditions 
ajrainst  the  infidel  world,  was  led  by  Louis  IX.  of  France- 
There  had  been  previously  a  few  smaller  adventures,  espe- 
cially by  the  English,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Christian  world  were  in  a  degree  aroused.  It  was,  however, 
obvious  that  the  crusading  spirit  in  Europe  had  at  length  be- 
gun to  languish,  and  it  would  at  this  crisis  have  entirely  died 
away,  had  not  Louis  felt  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivalry.  He  kept  it  alive  a  few  years,  after  which,  this  folly 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  French 
monarch,  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  was  an  amiable  and  estimable  prince,  though 
deefiy  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstition  of  tiie  timee. 
His  efforts  preserved  to  the  Christians,  for  a  time,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  was  in  danger,  not  from  the  Saracens,  but 
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firom  the  Tartars.    This  fierce  peo{de  were  then  pouring  om 
the  face  of  Asia. 

Louis  spent  three  years  in  preparation,  when  he  set  out  for 
Palestine,  with  his  queen,  three  brothers,  and  a  powerful  tnuH 
of  French  knights,  1248  A.  C.  He  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  fainting  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  sent  thither  before  his  own  departure.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  his  first  object.  Here,  he  lost  one  half 
of  his  army  by  sickness,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  fell  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

Afier  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time 
On  his  return,  to  France,  he  devoted  himself,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirteen  years,  and  would 
probably  have  Ipng  continued  useful  and  happy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  ciiisading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the  Mooi^  in 
Afiica.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  perished,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence.  Ijouis  has 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint. 

§  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  crusading,  the  mind  of 
Louis  was  influenced  by  the  following  circumstance.  Agreeably  to 
the  temper  of  Uie  times,  he  had  vowed,  whilst  afflicted  by  a  severe 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  betweca 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious,  and 


the  brave  king  of  a  valiant  nation  fimcied  himself  called  upon  to 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  following  incident  Indicated  the  king's  zeal  for  a  crusade. 
One  night,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  Louis  caused  magnificent 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses 
which,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  thtf 
courtiers.  The  next  day  the  cavaliers  were  surprised  at  the  religioui 
ornaments  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks ;  piety  and  loyal^ 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  the  honours  which  hao 
been  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  good  king  obtained  the  title  of  the 
hunter  for  pilgrims  and  fisher  of  men. 

Louis  could  have  adopted  the  lines  of  a  French  rhymer  of  thi 
thirteenth  century. 

**  Lo,  now  the  fruitfiil  boor  tt  hand  t 
To  ihee  the  prectous  boon  is  giTen, 
For  Payniim  waste  the  holy  und, 
And  flipoil  the  heritage  of  heaven. 
Shall  we  such  iaithleas  woika  behoM, 
With  craven  coatage  alack  and  cold  1 
How  elae,  but  to  the  Ghrei'a  praiae^ 
Ma  J  we  devote  our  wealth  and  da ja. 
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The  French,  on  landing  in  Egypt,  captured  Damietta;  but  the 
rashness  of  tne  Count  d'Artois  was  the  means  of  checking 
them  in  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ensued,  and 
though  Louis  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  bravery,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  enemy.  Being  taken  prisoner  with  his  army, 
he  offered  for  his  own  ransom  the  city  of  Damietta,  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  soldiers  500,000  livres.  One  fifth  part  of  the  latter 
was  remitted  through  the  generosity  of  the  sultan. 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  he  was  jointd  by 
the  English ;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
His  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  pilgrim  hero,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Musselman  Moors 
of  Africa  was  fixed  upon.  Pestilence,  however,  prevented  the  me- 
ditated blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crusades  fell. 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  place,  made  their  lyay  to  Palestine, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; but  the  Turks  were  fast  overunning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people,  was  connected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  fanatical  Europe 
had  bc«n  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

14.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  cessation  of  the 
fanatical  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  people  were  loth 
to  bear — ^the  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests,  in  converting  to 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  which  were  raised  to  support  the 
holy  wars — the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed — ^the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  when 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  from  their  re- 
ligious purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  the  court  of 
Rome— and  most  of  all,  the  increasing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  conquest  of  Palestine  could  be 
made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  These  causes  were  too 
powerful  even  for  the  deep  darkness  and  superstition  of  the 
age,  ambition,  love  of  military  achievement,  and  desire  of 
plunder. 

15.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  crusades.  By  some, 
they  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Europe  on  the  whole — 
by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  positively  disadvan- 
tageous. We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  They  who  look 
upon  the  crusades  in  a  favourable  light  in  respect  to  their  con 
sequences,  nevertheless  admit,  that  they  were  immediately 
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distressing  and  pernicioaB.    It  is  in  the  final  result  that  thef 
imagine  the  crusades  to  have  heen  beneficial  on  the  wbok. 
In  the  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improvsi 
the  political  condition,  the  manners  and  customs,  Uie  naviga-j 
tion  and  commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Europe^* 

That  there  was  a  very  gradual  amehoration  of  the  wes-  \ 
tern  nations  in  the  above  paiticulars,  is  admitted.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  which  it  is  natural  to  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  In  [ 
deed,  from  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  la- 
tlier  constituted  the  crusades,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  tlie  progress  of  society,  learning,  and  religion, 
so  far  as  they  produced  any  effect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assert.  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  that 
it  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  from  the  crusades  overbalan- 
ces the  good,  in  quality  or  amount. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  offspring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — ^that  ihey 
were  kindled  by  the  false  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambition,  love  of  military  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  family  in  Europe,  for  two  centuries.  They 
drained  that  portion  of  the  globe  of  men  and  money,  to  an  in- 
supportable degree.  Tlie  bones  of  two  millions  of  European* 
were  entombed  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea- 
sures that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  every  crime  and  every  folly  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fanatical  warriors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  with  blood.  They  were 
too  stupid  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  with  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  East.  They  even  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  qp  tba 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction 
of  those  works,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  since 
been  proud  to  own. 
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Thty  err,  who  count  it  glorioiii  to  subdue 
By  conquest  &r  and  wide,  to  over-run 
Laige  countries^  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assaults :  what  do  these  worthies^ 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.    *  *  *  * 

''A  vietr  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity,"  says  an  interesting 
historian^'' in  regard  to  their  grand  and  general  results,  is  a  usefm 
and  important,  though  a  melancholy  employment.  The  Crusades 
retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thickened  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelty  and  fiercenesa 
Keligion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  quali- 
ties of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Ho- 
ly Wars.  We  can  follow  with  sympathy,  both  the  deluded  fanatic, 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings  and  marches 
through  foreign,  regions,  braving  the  most  frightful  dangers,  patient 
in  toil,  invincible  in  military  spirit  So  visionary  was  the  object,  so 
apparently  remote  from  selfish  relations,  that  their  fanaticism  wean 
a  character  of  generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  cruelties,  and 
with  shame  from  their  habitual  folly  and  senselessness." 

FRANCE. 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  France  was  ascended  by  Liouis 
VT.,  surnamed  the  fat,  son  of  Philip  I.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successful.  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A«  C.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

^  In  Louis'  flight  after  the  battle^  an  Englishman  seized  his  horse's 
bndle,  exclaiming,  "  the  king  is  taken."  "The  king  is  never  taken," 
said  Louis,  "not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,"  and  then  struck  his  ene- 
my dead  at  his  feet 

17.  Louis  VIL,  the  young,  succeeded  his  father  in  1137. 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination  of  an  archbishop,  and  had 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict.  He  was  very  unsuc- 
oeasiully  engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  divorced  his  queen,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Ouienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwards 
Henry  TI.  of  England)  he  lost  one  fifth  part  of  the  French 
monarchy,  including  the  provinces  before  held  by  the  Eor 

glish. 

§  Ixrais  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  at  this  period 
produced  several  distinguished  men,  among  whom  veere  Suger,  his 
minister,  a  roan  of  great  political  sagacity  \  St.  Bernard,  whose  ageii- 
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cy  in  the  second  crusade  has  alieedy  i^ipeaied ;  and  Abdard, 
atory  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and  his  own  edncatkn, 
made  several  pilgrimag^  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  ol 
mas  k  Becket,  at  Canterbury.     In  one  of  these  pilgrimages  he 
His  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  in  1556,  by  €\ 
IX.,  and  the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,    te^e 
gers  were  several  gold  rings,  which,  htfving  been  take%  aa,  \.^ 
worn  bv  Charles^  together  with  a  gold  chain,  which  was  toond  ii 
the  tomb. 

18.  The  son  of  Louis,  Philip  II.,  samamed  Augusdiv 

ascended  the  throne  in  1180.     His  reign  was  a  long  one  abo^ 

being  43  years.     Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  Franca 

had  seen  no  sovereign  so  ambitious  and*  enterprising  in  to; 

as  Philip.     The  most  signal  events  of  his  reign,  wete  ha 

expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France ;  his  engagement  in  the 

third  crusade,  with  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion ;  his  invasioD  d 

Normandy  during  Richard's  absence ;  his  victory  over  Otbo 

lY.,  emperor  of  Germany;  and  the  ofifer  of  the  crai?n[i  of 

Engkind  to  him  for  his  son  Louis,  by  the  English  j^roos 

§  His  engagement  in  the  third  crusade  has  already  appeared.  Oki 
the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  betweea 
him  and  Philip,  the  English  king  determining  to  punish  him  fcr 
seizing  Normandv.  Richard,  dying  during  the  prosecution  of  tfai> 
war,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  England  were,  however,  disputeHl  by  his  nephew,  ArthiZL 
aided  by  Philip.  Arthur  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  put  v» 
death  by  his  inhuman  uncle,  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Philip,lft 
appear  m  his  quality  as  duke  of  N(Mrmandy,  before  a  tribunal  of  hb 
peers.  On  his  refusal,  Philip  attacked  and  subdued  several  of  ifae 
French  provinces  that  were  then  held  by  the  Enelisb,  and  united 
Normandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  300  years  after  it  had  beendetadir 
ed  from  it  by  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  simple. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inquisition, 
vhich  was  first  established  in  France,  whence  it  found  ins 
way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Louis  YIIL,  sumamed  the  Lion,  mounted  the  throne 

of  his  fiather  in  1223,  and  died  in  1226.    He  was  a  man  sf 

valour,  and  hence  his  surname.     He  took  all  the  pocmcopiopi 

of  the  English  on  the  continent,  as  &r  as  the  Garonne.  lb 

character  was  that  of  a  persecutor. 

$  Louis  prosecuted  abartwirous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  h 
taiamAoc  and  Oascony,  who  prasumed  te  attack  the  dogniaa  of 
the  Chwch  of  Rome.  At  the  sttge  of  AvigBOD,  he  wis  poMonsd 
hf  the  oMnt  of  Champaign. 
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20.  LouispIX.,  styled  Saint  Louis,  became  king  at  the  age 
jf  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
■ttis  possessed  many  excellent  qualities — ^was  pious,  upright, 
■U  benevolent.  His  single  fault  was  fanaticisTfi ;  though  in 
&e(y  riling  he  did,  the  purity  of  his  motive  \vd^  conspicuous. 
He  wnferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwitli- 
jBtaodin^  the  errors  into  which  his  fanatical  spirit  led  him. 
With  lienry  III.  of  England,  he  waged  a  successful  war. 

§  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  two  crusades  in  which  he  was 
so  unfortunately  engaged,  and  in  the  last  of  which  he  perished. 

Henry  III.  demanded  the  provinces  which,  it  seems,  Louis'  father 
had  promised  to  restore.  A  tender  was  maae  of  Poitou,  and  of  the 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolr- 
ed  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 

21.  Pliilip  III.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father  in 

1270.     His  surname,  it  is  thought,  was  not  well  deserved. 

He  was  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  his  courtiers,  and  had  no 

predorauiant  trait,  except  a  pas-^ion  for  amassing  wealth.     He 

brought   back  from   Africa   the   miserable   remains  of  his 

father's  army.     He  died  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 

against  Peter  III.,  of  Anagon,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdom 

of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thousand 

Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

§  Charles  of  Anjou,  vncle  of  Philip,  had  lately  become  king  of 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhabitants.  By  a  deed  of 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  the  latter 
his  enemy.  Peter,  in  revenge,  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
murder.  All  the  French  of  tlie  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert, 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  tUe  evening  of  Easterday.  Philip  un- 
dertook to  avenffe  this  massacre,  but  the  general  failure  of  the  ex- ' 
pedition,  afflicted  the  French  king  so  much,  that  he  fell  into  a  de- 
cay, of  which  he  died. 

22.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  His  disposition,  however,  was  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  his  features  and  form.  He  was  am- 
bitious, deceitful,  perfidious  and  cruel.  Refusing  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Boniface  VIII.,  to  march 
against  the  Saracens,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  king- 
dom laid  under  an  interdict.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  humiliation  of  tlie  Pope,  and  even- 
luaUy  his  death. 

In  1314,  Philip  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Knights  Temp- 

1*3 
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laiB,  from  a  desure,  it  was  thought,  to  obtain  tl^ir  i0iinaii| 

wealth.  * 

§  The  haughty  Boniface,  in  a  bull,  had  declared,  that  '^  the  Vi 
Christ  is  vested  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  andkinj  ~ 
the  earth."    Philip,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon 

nounced  Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  ani . 

ed  the  see  of  Rome  vacant  He  contrived  also,  by  means  of  afruMy  1 
agent,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  persons  concerned  in 
the  transaction,  caused  his  holiness  to  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  taiL  He  wa&  bow- 
ever,  rescued  at  length ;  but  the  loss  of  his  immense  treamres^ 
while  he  was  detainol  from  his  palace,  threw  him  into  a  freozj 
that  killed  him. 

ENGLAND. 

«  

23.  Norman  fafnily,  Plantaffenets.  The  throne  of  En^f 

land,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  was  secured  by  his  youngci 

brother,  Henry  I.,  sumamed  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  llOCt 

The  rightfiil  heir  was  Robert,  an  older  brother  ;  but  as  he 

was  absent  on  a  crusade,  Henry  availed  himself  of  80  fevoora- 

ble  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Robert,  who  was  duke  of  Normandy,  soon  arrived  in  Eng- 
land to  claim  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
satisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Normandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  confined  liim  for  Ufe,  in  a  caslk 
in  Wales. 

The  injustice  \\ith  which  he  had  treated  Robert,  seems  to 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  afler  life;  particularly  in  the  death  of  bis 
only  son,  who  was  drowTicd  on  his  passage  from  Normandy 
to  England. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Englisl» 
sovereigns— brave,  affable,  and  learned ;  but  his  conduct  in 
many  instances,  shewed  that  he  was  wanting  in  moderationj 
purity,  and  gratitude. 

§  Henry  married  a  Saxon  princess,  Matilda  gr?at  frrand-d&ughter 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  thus  united  the  Saxon  and  Normaii  olooi 
This  circumstance  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  procured  their 
support. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Henry's  son,  whose  name  was  Wfllla»\ 
18  briefly  the  following.    The  captain  and  seamen  of  the  vessel  in 
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which  he  y  t  «eu1  for  England,  becoming  intoxicatecL  eareleflsly  ttrnck 

f'  apon  a  rock.  iShe  foundered  immediately,  but  William  was 
ed  by  being  put  into  a  long-boat  He  had  already  got  clear  of 
I  wreck,  -when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countesa 
Penthe,  he  ordered  tbe  seamen  to  row  back,  in  hopes  of  saving 
her.  But  the  numbers  who  then  crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ; 
and  tiie  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

The  effect  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed.  He 
fainted  away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  never  known 
to  smile. 

24.  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  Gngland,  1 135.  His  popularity  enabled  him  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  belpnged  to  the  empress  Matilda, 
or  Maud,  an^  her  son  Henry. 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany — afterwards 
Henry  Planta^enet,  earl  of  Anjou.  By  the  latter  dbie  lud  several 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  oldest 

In  behalf  of  Matilda,  the  e^l  of  Gloucester,  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defeated 
him  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  soon  tiuiied  against  Gloucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  for  the  king. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  invaded  England ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  battle,  compelled  the  rival 

frinces  to  a  negociation.     The  succession  was  secured  to 
lenry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.     This  event  taking  place 
(he  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 

-  Stephen  was  well  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovereign ; 
but  he  reigned  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  his 
elevation  brought  sufT^^ing  on  himself  and  his  people.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  England  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 

§  From  the  beginning,  Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces* 
tcr,  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities,  and  zealously  attached  to  Maud. 
He  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen ;  but  he  took  it  with 
the  reserve,  that  the  king  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.  This  was  an  example  for,  others ;  and  many  of  the  cler- 
gy and  nobility,  as  the  price  of  submission,  required  the  right  of 
fortifying  their  castles..  England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses, 
and  Ihe  power  of  the  aristocracy  rose  to  a  formidable  height. 

25.  Henry  H.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenets  who  wielded  the  sceptre,  till 
tbe  time  of  Henry  IV.     In  him  was  mingled  the  Uood 
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cf  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  and  of  the  Nonni|^4  kxti 
He  wea  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Chriatendoiii.     His 
mmions  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of  bis 
decessors,  as,  in  addition  to  England,  he  owned  by  inherits 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  and  aften^ank 
claimed  Ireland  by  conquest 

•     Happy  in  the  afTections  of  bis  people,  he  had  the  propped 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  though  England  owed  her  first 

Eermaiient  improvements  in  arts,  laws,  government,  and  civil 
berty,  to  his  measures,  he  was  personally  subjected  to  many 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortune,  was  his  conleiition 
with  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
arrogant  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  station,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown  ;  and  w4ien  the  king 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  itiost  determined  opposition  from 
Becket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiaFtic  was 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henri's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  the  agitation  into  which  England  was  thrown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiUatiug  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint. 

§  Becket  was  first  promoted  by  the  king,  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor of  England,  to  which  station  his  talents  and  learning  entitled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  fill  the  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, falsely  supposing  that  from  his  gay  and  splendid  turn,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.^  But  noeooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  affected  personally  the  greatest  aus- 
terity^ and  recited  continually,  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  niaiutaia- 
ing  his  ancient  pomp  only  in  his  retinue  and  attendants.  In  ail  this^ 
his  determination  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacious 
observers. 

That  power  was  already  too  great.  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
had  renounced  all  immediate  subjection  to  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  of  low  character,  they  committed  the  most  de- 
testable crimes  with  impunity.  They  were  charged  even  with  the 
foulest  murders.  The  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  men 
into  a  better  state,  resulted  in  what  are  called  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  These  were  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  of  the 
nobi'ity  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  which,  the  limits  between  l!ie 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  are  distinctly  marked,  and  which, 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  framed  so  as  to  favour  his  prerogatives. 

The  clergy,  generally,  professed  to  submit  to  these  decisions,  but 
Eecket  stood  aloof:  and  though  at  length  he  took  oath  to  observe 
them,  it  was  by  no  means  in  gCKKl  faith.    He  repented  of  his  tempo- 
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Bubjecticm,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  the  other  bishops  to 
his  steps.  Hc^y,  however,  made  him  feel  the  royal  power, 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  on  some  pretence.  This  act. 
:et  resented,  by  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  ministers,  and 
abrogating  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  some  further  instance 
of  hSi  arrogance,  the  king  was  so  vehemently  agitated,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servants,  whose  '^  want  of 
zeal,''  he  said,  "left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un- 
grateful and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  the  primate's 
death,  instantly  agreed  among  themselves,  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Becket,  found  him,  slenderly  attended,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Benedict,  and  there,  before  ihe  altar,  clove  his  head 
with  many  blows. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  king  upon  this 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  tr^tment,  even  to  the  scourging  of 
his  naked  body,  by  the  monks. 

Endless  were  ^e  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  Becket ;  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  relics,  were  more  numerous,  more  ridicu- 
lous, and  more  impudently  attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the 
legend  of  any  confessor  or  martyr.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  established  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  year,  100,000  pilgrims  are  said 
U>  have  resorted  thither. 

An  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  petty  chiefs,  expelled  by  hia 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success- 
ful, and  the  island  was  formally  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 
in  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  there 
was  little  intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  ;  nor  was  the 
island  ever  considered  as  fully  subdued,  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  her  successor,  James  I. 

{  The  Irish  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  But 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com- 
niotions,  they  were  replun^ed  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  five  separate  sove- 
reignties, but  these  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
chiefs. 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  connti^  appointed  sheriff  in  each, 
and  in^oduced  the  laws  of  England  into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  being  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  of 
fSdward  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English  laws  were 
attended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Hcaaryi  much  as  he  accomplished  for  the  welfare  of  his 
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realm,  was  seldom  exempt  from  calamity  for  a  long  time  to 
gether.  His  last  years  were  particulally  unhappy.  TU 
fiiult,  however,  was  ia  a  great  measure  his  own.  His  illicit 
passion  for  Rosamond,  whose  extraordinary  beauty  made 
her  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
resentment  of  his  queen  Eieanora,  through  who?e  means, 
three  of  his  sons  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  beheld  with 
astonishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  tlie  age  of  boy- 
hood, engaged  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
so  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  liowever,  aided 
by  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
territories.  He  soon  crushed  his  enemies  there  ;  then  return- 
ing to  England,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  who 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediate- 
ly restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
long  to  rest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  treated,  re- 
volted again,  joined  by  John,  his  fourth  and  favourite  sod. 
Henry,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  tlie  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

§  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  died  suddenly  while  en- 
gaged in  their  rebellion.  The  force  of  "parental  aflfection,  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  Henry's  death,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a*  fever,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
father,  with  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  the 
favour  of  a  visit.  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  appn^hensive 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  his  hands. 
But  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  was  oveivome 
with  grief;  he  fainted  away,  accused  his  own  hard-heartedness,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  (^cprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

His  son  Richard  associated  his  youngest  brother,  John,  in  the  last 
insurrection.  When  the  unhappy  father  heard  this,  already  sinking 
in  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair ;  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren with  maledictions  wiiicli  he  never  would  recall. 

Henry  II.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  kings.  His 
reign  was  atno  liiglily  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  sensibility,  whicli  his  long  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man  never  impaired.  But  his  licentious- 
ness was  too  apparent,  and  his  enmities  too  durable.  His 
person  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  well  proportioned, 
nis  countenance  engaging,  and  his  elocution  easy. 
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26.  Richard  I.,  the  Lion-hearted,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1189.  He  possessed  »  most  heroic  nature,  and  rivalled  the 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterprises.  His  disposition  was 
open  and  generous,  but  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  haughty, 
and  cruel.  He  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  the  mad  project  of 
the  crusades,  which  have  already  been  described,  aYid  particu- 
larly the  part  which  was  acted  by  this  chivalric  king.  After 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pardoned  his  traitorous  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  ayenge  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  Philip  of  France.  His  forefgn  and  distant  wars  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  his  country. 

27.  John,  surnamed  Lackland,  succeeded  his  brother  upon 
the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  It  was  marked  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. 

§  He  received  his  surname  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  France, 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  siipporlea 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered. 

Early  in  bis  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  aj>- 
propriating  to  his  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven- 
geance. At  first  obstirtate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
Submission.  Ilis  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  him- 
self excommunicafed,  and  after  several  personal  concessions, 
he  engaged  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

§  So  greatly  did  the  conrt  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
homage  to  Paiidulf,  the  pope's  legate,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
and  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom,  white 
the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 
money,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

The  subjects  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even 
sold,  felt  it  necessary  to  vindkate  their  rights.  The  barons, 
under  the  command  of  Langton,  the  primate,  assembled,  and 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  a  concert  of  measures,  de- 
inanded  from  the  king  a  mtification  of  a  charter  of  privileges^ 
granted  by  Henry  I.  The  king  was  highly  exasperated,  and 
refused  the  demand,  till  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  Desert- 
ed by  his  people,  be  was  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  yield  a 
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compliance.  At  Runnymede,  where  he  miet  hia  baransy  he 
si^ed,  on  (he  19th  of  June,  1215,  that  fiunous  deed  ctdki 
"Magna,  Charta,  (the  Great  Charter,)  which  has  had  so  pro- 
pitious an  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  though  some  of 
its  stipulations,  from  the  change  of  manners  and  insCitutkos, 
appear  at  this  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

§  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  specifications!,  of  which,  two  or 
three,  the  most  important,  were — that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  levied  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases, 
without  the  conseilt  of  the  great  council — ^that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses — 
pnd  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  erf 
his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  which 
abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kingdom^ 
and  restored  to.  the  lawful  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  for  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  his  will,  medi- 
tated a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  But,  at  a  critical  time,  when  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  h^vl  arrived  in  England,  to 
assist  the  barons,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died.  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Prance,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Henry,  Uie  son  of 
Jphn,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 

§  In  the  person  of  John,  the  English  were  scourged  with  a  t3rrant, 
more  odious  and  capricious  than  any  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be> 
fore  or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licentious* 
ness,  ingratitude,  and  treachery.  His  vices  were,  however,  made, 
providentially,  the  occasion  of  great  blessings  to  his  subjects,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  liberty,  which  they  wrested  from  his 
weakness. 

28.  Henry  HI.  begau  his  reign  in  1216,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority. 
His  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  him  and  his 
subjects  into  numerous  difficulties  and  disasters.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  understanding  scarcely  preserved  him  from  con- 
tempt, and  joining  profusion  with  oppressive  exactions,  and 
lavishing  his  favours  on  foreigners,  he  displeased  both  the  no- 
bility and  the  populace.  *  His  reign  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was 
protracted,  being  marked  with  many  bloody  omtentions. 
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{  Henry,  though  in  general  a  mild  and  merciful  prince,  yet  violated 
the  great  charter  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  some  of  the  obnoxious 
nobles,  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?"  to 
which  it  wad  justly  returned,  "You  ought,  sir,  to  set  them  the  ex- 
ample.^' 

Heory's  inipriident  measures  encouraged  Simon  de  Mont- 
foit,  eari  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
the  feeble  hand  which  held  it.  He  succeeded  in  part  ;  -  and 
as  tlie  coiisequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
son  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parliament,  which  Leicester  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  release  the  prince,  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  hberty,  than  he 
took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
famous  battle  of  EVesham.  In  this  battle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  tlie  nrallant  Edward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  tlirone. 

§  Leicester  had  assumed  the  character  of  regent,  after  having  com- 
pelled the  king  to  resign  the  regal  power.  In  the  parliament  which 
was  called,  ho  summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  boroughs.  From  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  thfi  House  of  Commons.  Deputies  representing  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester, the  rebels,  who  still  retained  the  old  king,  had  purposely  pla- 
ced him  in  tlie  front  of  the  battle.  Being  clad  in  armour,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  ;  but  crying  out  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
king,"  he  was  rescued  from  impending  death. 

Edward,  afterwards,  sought  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
English  name,  in  the  land  of  Palestine;  but  the  kingdom 
Buffered  most  severely  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  imbecile 
reign  of  tlie  aged  monarch ;  the  barons  oppressing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  populace  of  London  returning  to  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdom  in  more  vigor- 
ous haiidh!. 

29.  Edward  I.,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.  His 
first  object  was  to  correct  the  disorders  which  the  civil  com- 
motions had  introduced.  In  this  work,  he  let  loose  the  whole 
rigour  of  his  justice  on  the  Jews,  w^ho  had  been  accused  of 
adulterating  the  public  coin.  Multitudes  of  tliem  lost  their 
lives,  or  their  property  and  homes. 
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Edward's  next  project  was  the  conquest  of  Wales.     Heii^ 
vaded  the  country  with  a  force  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  anij 
after  killing  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower 
his  warriors,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh 
ty,  1283.     From  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Ei 
land,  and  the  English  laws  established  throughout  the  princUj 
pality. 

§  It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh,  gave 
them  for  a  prince,  his  own  son,  who  was  bom  in  their  comitfy,  Thf 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  since  descended  to  the  eldest  son? 
of  the  English  kings. 

Tlie  Welsh,  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Grait 
Britain,  were  the  descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  BritoiH. 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  and  prr^erved 
their  liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  The  occasion  of  Ed- 
ward's attack  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  petfans 
the  customary  homage  to  Uie  English  crown. 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  w&s  (he  conquest  of  Scotland. 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  effect  a  total  and  final  conquest,  of  that  pait  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  is  so  in- 
timately connected,  a  brief,  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  in  place  below,  and 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  narrative. 

§  The  northem  part  of  the  island  was  anciently  called  Caledonia, 
from  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  forest,  or  mountainons 
country.  Subsequently,  and  at  an  early  period,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scotia,  or  Scotland ;  and  then  it  deriyed  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  name  Scot,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Scuth,  or  Scythian — ^the  people  being  emigrants  from 
the  Baltic  countries. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  III^  is  ob- 
scure, and  in  a  degree  uncertain.  This  prince,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1067.  A  war  which  took  place  between  him  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Kufus,  the  son  of  William,  with  credit  to  his  braverv; 
while  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen^  Margaret,  his  kingdom,  in  its  do- 
mestie  policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  known  in  those 
mitutored  ages. 

Undex  his  successors,  Alexander  I.,  a  spirited  prince,  and  David 
I.,  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  Scotland  successfmiy  defended  itself 
against  the  English,-  and,  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earldom  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  defeat  of  William  I^  (the  Li- 
on) was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  since  he  was  taken  pnsoner  by 
Henry  II.,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  was  compelled  to  do  ho* 
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mage  for  his  whole  kingdom.    This  obligation,  however,  Richard  L 
generously  discharged. 

Alexander  JII.,  dyin^  without  male  issue^  in  1285.  Bruce  and  Bali- 
ol,  descendants  of  David  I.,  by  the  female" line,  were  competitors  ibr 
the  crown.    Edward  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,  and  on  this 

S'onncL  arrogated  to  himself  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdouk 
e  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudgol  the  crown  to  Bali- 
ol,  on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  him,  as  liege  lord.  B»- 
liol,  however,  soon  renounced  his  allegiance,  but  was  compelled  at 
len^h  by  the  English  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  the  latter 
having  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

The  war  commenced  by  Edward  against  the  Scots,  did 
not  terminate  during  his  life  time.  It  continued  70  yearS) 
and  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  miseries  of  bloodshed. 
Edward  twice  defeated  the  Scots  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  twice  they  re-asserted  their  liberties ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  William  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
third  time,  with  an  immense  army,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  at  Carlisle,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

{  The  conduct  of  .Wallace  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroism. 
A  few  patriots,  only,  joined  him  at  first  but  his  successes  finally 
brought  large  numbers  to  his  standard.  While  Edward  was  absent, 
and  engaged  in  war  on  the  continent,  Wallace  attacked  his  troops  in 
a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and  obtained  a. complete  victory. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  envied  Wallace  his  dis- 
tinction as  governor  of  the  country,  under  Baliol,  again  exposed  them 
to  the  attack  of  the  English.  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them 
with  an  immense  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Aftiier  a  fruitless  re- 
sistance, the  Scots  submitted  to  Edward ;  and  the  heroic  Wallace, 
eventually  betrayed,  and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  was  condemn- 
ed as  a  rebel,  and  infamously  executed  on  Tower-hill,  to  the  lasting 
dishonour  of  the  English  king.  • 

Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  Bmce  who  was  the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  redeemed  the  honour  of  his'couutry.  Resenting  its  humili- 
ation, he  set  up  the  standard  of  war.  The  genius  of  the  nation  then 
roused  itself.  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  1306,  and  fii- 
riousljr  attacking  the  English,  who  were  dispersed  in  their  quarters, 
he  asain  expellol  them  the  kingdom.  It  was  immediately  aftei; 
that  Edward  died,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

•  The  totnb  of  j^bi^hig  was  opened  in  1774,  when  hie  body  was  found  m^ 
CDDMimed. 
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Edward  was  an  able  prince,  and  excelled  both  as  a  wsnkr 
and  statesman.  The  vnsdom  of  his  political  mea^sures  ke- 
pecially  conspicuous.  In  moral  qualities,  however,  he  ins 
far  from  being  an  example  fit  for  imitation.  Ambition,  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  heart,  too  plainly  diarac- 
terized  him. 

Uoder  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradually 
advanced.  He  passed  a  statute  which  declared  that  no  tax 
or  impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-charta  on  several  occasiong; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  r^ari- 
ed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliaments  have  beeu  held 
in  regular  succession. 

GERMANY. 

30.  Germany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  little  Irafl- 
quillity.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continued  under  a  succession  of  emperors  and  pop^. 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  ireal- 
ment  wiiich  some  of  the  emperors  received  from  t!ie  popc^ 
was  extremely  humiliating.  -Frederick  T.,  (Barbarossa)« 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  denying  the  suprema- 
cy of  Alexander  HI.,  and  refusing  the  customary  homa^ 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  HoUnes«,  and  ajp- 
pease  him  by  a  large  cession  of  territory.  Henry  VI.,  ^^ 
doing  homage  on  his  knees,  had  his  imperial  crown  kicked 
off  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  however,  made  some  amends 
for  this  indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
had  expelled  the  Normatis  from  tJiese  places,  and  they  now 
became  appendages  of  tlie  empire,  1 1 94. 

The  claims  of  tiie  popes  upon  the  empire,  rose  to  such  ft 
height,  that  in  the  begining  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Jd- 
nocentni.,  established  the  powers  of  tlie  popedom  on  a  seltlcd 
basis,  and  obtained  a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papw 
supremacy,  or  the  right  irreversibly  to  confer  the  crown  « 
the  empire. 

Tt  was  a  consequenoe  of  the  contentions  between  the  iflj 
perial  and  papal  powers,  to  divide  the  sUites.of  Italy,  several 
of  which  belonged  to  the  empire,  into  twt*  violent  faction^ 
by  which  Italy  was  «io  long  devastated. .   'I'hese  were  known 
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hy  the  name  of  the  Guelphs,*  and  GhibeUines,  the  former 
maintakiing  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  carried  on  an  opposition  to  four  suc- 
cessire  popes  f  but  though  he  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, he  kept  possession  of  his  thrcme,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  a  commendable  firmness.  On  his  death,  1250, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed tiU  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  was 
a  nominal  sovereign,  viz.^  Alphonao  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
elected  emiperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home,  neglected  the  affairs  of 
Gennany. 

No  Laws  were  then  observed ;  no  order  was  maintained ;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wars  resulted  from  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen;  bishops  and 
clergymen,  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character,  embrued  their  hands 
in  blood,  for  me  augmentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
almost  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  the  present  period,  few  other 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
worth  recording.  One  of  .the  favourites  of  Henry  VI.,  observed  to 
him  that  he  fatigued  himself  too  much  with  giving  audience,  which 
frequently  intenered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  "  thai 
although  a  private  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  tdl  he  had  discussed  the  affairs 
of  his  people." 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
cessive heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  corn  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affidrs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefore,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  to  the  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  was  yet  eonsidemble,  but  the  ' 
progress  of  decay  was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
their  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  crusaders.    The  emperors,  though  on  many  ac- 

^Tbe  lunily  now  on  the  throne  of  Gnat  Btitam  bear  the  sanuune  of 
Gaelph,  md  are  descended  firom  the  Goelphs  here  spoken  o£ 

14 
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counts  liiey  wiflbed  success  to  the  crusaders,  yei  dreaded  thdr 
power,  and  between  these  two  passioos,  the  sddiers  d  the 
cross  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  empire  was  seen,  when  Co^M^ntinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  French  and  Venetian 
crusaders,  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  (he  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  besides  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

Jt  was  under  Michael  Palaeologus,  1261,  that  Constantino- 
ple was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  from  its  Latin  conquerors. 
When  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deusr* 
mined  to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire,  Palfeolpgus  was  found 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ambition.  Favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  accomplished 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  yet  longer,  to  be  held  -by  the  successois 
of  the  great  Constantine. 

§  The  designs  of  Palaeologus  were  promoted  by  the  Genoese^  the 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  been  gradually  dnrto 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrace ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bn- 
vest  of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  absent  from  the  city,  » 
general  of  Paloeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  sac- 
ceeded  in  entering  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Bala  win,  the  Latin  emperor,  in  dismay,  escap- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catholic  powers  to 
jojn  in  his  restoration. 

No  names  besides  Paloeoloffus  are  much  distinguished,  except 
•those  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  his  son  John  Alexis.  Tlie  one  wss 
an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  cnisaden 
abundantly  evinced.  The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worlhi 
and  seemed  by  his  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andronicus,  is  worlb 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  much  the  wicked,  in  death,  sometimes 
feel  that  tiiey  need  the  divine  mercy.  The  butcheries  of  Androm- 
cus  had  wearied  the. patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 
They  rose  enr-masse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus.  In  their 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teeth,  his  hair,  an 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  being  suspended  for  three  days,  every  person 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflict©d  on  him  some  mark  of 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  meict 
or  rage,  plunging  their  swords  into  hil^  body,  rdeascd  him  ffioni  u 
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human  punishment  During  this  long  and  ezcruciatiqg  tortnr^ 
'^Lord  hare  mercy  on  m&"  and  ^<  Why  wUt  thou  break  a  bruisea 
reed !''  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
the  man,  aeeii^||^lmoet  to  absorb  our  hatred  of  the  tyrant, 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens,  before  the  conclusion  of  0 
this  period,  .was  destined  to  be  no  more.  Their  history  is  . 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the  crusades.  The  ener- 
gies of  fanatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  fcAowers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
terrible  was  the  destruction  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origi- 
nated from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  years  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  the  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered, and  blotted  out  their  name  from  the  list  of  empires. 

This  event  occurred  1258  years  A.  C.  From  the  close  of 
our  lapt  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca- 
liphs of  Uie  house  of  Abbas,  reigned  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  was  Mostasem,  who.  was  put  to  death  at  the 
lime  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  who  after  a  few  assaults,  took  Bagdad, 
which  contained  immense  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caUphs. 

§  Of  one,  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  that  he  quitted  life  with  such 
extreme  regret,  th^when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his  . 
court,  and  all  his  ti%Bures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  it  were  in  a  view ; 
and  after  he  had  considered  all  these  objects,  observed,  "how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power -so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  my  disorder  one  single  grain,  nor  to  prolong  my  life 
only  for  a  moment."  He  then  concluded  his  reflection  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words.  "  Unhappy  is  the  perscyh  who  roends 
his  time  m  amassing  those  things  which  he  must  leave,  and  does 
not  make  the  principal  object  of  re^ird,  that  Being  in  whom  all 
things  are  to  be  found." 

The  reign  of  Al  Moktafi  must  have  been  remarkable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  may  prove.  A  man  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  One  of  his  nobles  offered  to  give 
bim  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  coin  for  his  release,  to  which  the 
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re|l^  **  put  another  man,  guilty  of  the  nine  crime,  m  my 
yameaCf aool  will  give  you  ten thousiiid ;  for  I  am extrem^y amdow 
Co  dear  my  doaunious  of  these  pests  of  society." 

The  later  oilii^  in  the  dedlne  of  the  Saracen  qnpiie,  were  not 
the  warlike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  bdf  been.  Thej 
thought  only  of  securing  their  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasem,  above 
spoken  of,  exoseded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  When 
he  appeared  in  public,  he  usuidly  wore  a  veil,  the  more  eflectuaDy 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un- 
wortiiy  to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasions,  nothing  coald  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  see  him,  by  erowdmg  the  streets^ 
and  hiring  Uie  wbidows  and  balconies,  at  the  most  exorbitant  prioa. 
The  manner  of  his  death  Was  degrading  and  distressing  in  me  ex- 
treme, and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  of  his  pride 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  tlie  view  of  the  same  po 
pulace,  the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wretched  caliph  to  be  dragged 
confined  in  a  leather  bag,  till  he  expired. 

CfflNA. 

33.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  present  period  includes  a 

Earl  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dynasties  ol 
er  en]q[)eror8.  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  compmed  se- 
venteen emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  ode- 
brated  Genghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  established  their 
dominion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Khan,  in 
1209,  entered  China,  poured  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Kublay,  his  son, 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  entered  on  his  father's  con- 
quests in  this  country,  and  reigned  for  a  time  over  the 
northern  provinces. 

over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  iflTsaid  that  Kublay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his)  bro^^ht  the  ivholeof  thiB 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  and  that  with  the  nineteendi 
dynasty,  ended,  in  feet,  the  Chinese  dominion  until  the  year 
1357 

Kublay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  Thii 
procedure,  together  with  the  general  excellence  of  h»  charac- 
ter, entirely  reconciled  the  people  to  the  Tartar  Bway,  so  fcr 
as  they  were  brought  under  it 

{  The  Mogul  Tartars,  who  conquered  Chma.  were  a  wandering 


Li-tsong,  and  his  three  sons  and  a  nephew,  in  successaqp, 
were  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dBasty,  and  reigned 
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race,  and  given  to  anns.    The  extent  and  rapidity  of  i^eir  con- 

a nests  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  history.  In  the  be^nBrng  of  the 
tiirteenth  century,  Genghis  Khan  overran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiafic  Russia,  -  Batoucan,  one  of  hw 
sons,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Tartars,  have  sprung  the  conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  re- 
volutions in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  just  named,  the  Turks, 
who  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhebned  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  in 
the  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer- 
lane, the  scourge  of  the  Turks,  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  the  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelard,  a  scholastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  phyeician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mogul,  conqueror  of  Asia. 
6.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  EngUsh  historia:in. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  pliiloeopher. 

{  1.  Abdard,  was  bom  in  Brittany,  1079,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  twelfth  century,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  his  personal  and 
inental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failmgs  relate  to 
Ills  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  female,  to 
Uieir  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in  ^ 
private,  to  pacify  her.  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would 
acknowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress^  to  that  of  a  i^^ife.  Their  subsequent  conduct  eventually  ex- 
cited the  mdignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
faired  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameftil 
maaner. 

Ih>the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  AbelaJrd  built,  the  unfor- 
iiinate  Heloise  finally  found  a  reftige,  where  she.  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
6e  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  caiyiot  but 
excite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  languished  during  the  decline  of 
life,  under  the  unnunly  vengeance  of  the  uncle  of  Heloise,  he  forgot 
Ibat  sh^  ODce  virtuous,  had  sacrificed  her  name,  honour,  and  hap- 
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piness,  toiiia  M«non.  The  paem  of  Pope,iawfaieli  lieeeMa»l# 
the  loves  of  Abelard  and  HeloiBe,  is  a  bruliant,  but  eornipifD|[i>m> 
ductioii,  and  nol  even  the  bard  can  soften  the  features  of  deforouty, 
which  mark  the  eharacter  of  Abelard  in  this  particular. 

The  writings  of  Abelard,  are  mostly  on  sobjecto  of  theology  or 
logic. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  Under  king  John 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  style. 
.Some  of  his  verses  are  still  reed  and  admired  for  their  sprightlinees. 
He  imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anacreon.  He  was  a  facetious 
companion. 

3.  AVerroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  fiither  was  jndge  un- 
der the  emperor  of  Morocco.  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  astrology,  was  very  extensive,  and  to  this  wasuadded 
the  theory,  rather  than  the  practice,  of  medicine.  After  being  pro* 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  sucoBed 
lus  father  in  the  office  of  Judge  in  Corduba,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powers  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
calumniated  him,  and  through  their  efforts  he  wa&  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  length  to  eJl  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1306. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  f<md  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  lus  medical  works 
are  scarce,  and  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
pdnce,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  bemg  pursued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  oefealed 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  it 

From  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  conqueror.  In  the 
space  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  lender- 
ed  himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valoor 
of  his  arms.  He  died  in  11227.  leaving  his  vast  dominions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  IwO  m  breadth,  property  divi- 
ded  among  his  four  sons. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
^nd  in  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing 
erudition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  un- 
known as  an  orator  and  poet.  His  abilities  and  well  known  ifttegri- 
ty,  filled  him  for  the  work  in  which  he  so  zealously  engaged,  of  re- 
forming the  monasteries,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  His  great 
production  was  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  from  the  creation  to 
willium  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  1260. 
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ymh  Hewy  III.  he  was  familiarly  acquainted ;  yet  his  account  of 
the  rogn  of  that  prince,  seems  not  to  be  at  all  tinged  wim  flattery, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

6.  Tb.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
descended  from  ^e  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily.  His  inclination  to 
embrace  an  ecclesiastical  life,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  confined  him  two  years  in  her  castle.  But  escaping  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  at  Ptois,  reading  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
rinity  professor  to  several  universities,  and  at  last  settled  at  Naples^ 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  invited  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
join  the  pontiff,  near  Terracina,  7th  March.  1274,  in  his  50th  year. 
Aquinas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  mostly  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  erudition-. 
There  is^liowever,  in  his  writings,  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  born  in  1214,  near  Dchester,  of  a  respectable 
iamUy,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequeijpe ;  and  as  he  was  libe- 
rally supported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
advancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprehensions  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  accu- 
sed of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  order,  actuated  by  jealousy  ui  td 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  works  rejected  from  their  library,  and  to 
present  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned,  and  during  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
litary confinement.  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Opus 
Majus,"  or  his  Great  Work.  After  beiuff  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  friends,  he  spent  me  remainder  of  nis  life  in 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford.   He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  the  disco- 
veries, which  nave  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  known.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calenaar,  and 
nis  plan  for  correcting  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,  with  the  laws  of  op- 
tics, and  with  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemis* 
try  was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  oi  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
to  above  eighty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  published,  and.  some 
preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
gant add  uervous  style,  and  was  always  accurate  m  his  observations 
on  nature. 
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PERIOD  VII. 

TSic  period  of  the  Papal  iSchism  ;  extending  from  tim 
founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A.  G,fe 
the  taking  of  Constantinophy  1453  years  A.  C 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  Empire  of  the  Turks,  claims  the  nodoc  of 
history,  from  the  important  consequences  connected  with  i& 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovere^n^ 
ty.  The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  eictended  itself  over  neariy  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishmeoi 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C,  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  the  first  Sultan. 

§  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  AvareB,^  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
Boiith,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  seveFBl  bo- 
dies,  each  of  which  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  Pannonia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljukide  Tuihsi 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  wheic 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  pjrovinoes  becaioe 
independent.  The  Turks  embraced  Mahometanism  long  before*the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  .  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  B3rrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  princifSl  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazet  U 
Mahomet  L,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turics  crossed  the  Helleafpont  on 
rafta,  took  GaUipoll,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Thraoe^  and 
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kid  the  foimdation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Orchan  cre- 
sted the  order  of  Janizaries,  theugh  as  they  were  more  completely  or- 
ganized by  his  successor,  Amurat,  this  institution  is  generally  attri- 
ooted  to  the  latter. 

Baiazet  I.,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Oreek  empire  in  form,  but  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  oe- 
fend  himself  against  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane,  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
prince  of  the  (Jsbec  Tartars,  and  a  descenoant  from  Gengiskan. 
Having  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East,  he  was  invited  by  the 
enemies  of  Bajazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
ffladly  accept^  the  invitation,  and  having  met  the  Turk,  he  totally 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Angoria,  where 
the  chieftains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  in  history.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slain.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Baja- 
zet was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Amurat  II.,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Con- 
stantinople, but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  himself 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  wiUi  the  Poles,  in  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  II.,  sumamed  the  Gieat,  known 
in  history  as  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  Italy,  in  the  separate  States  of  which  it  consisted 
during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  appears  again  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  principal  states  were,  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par- 
ma, and  a  few  others.  Most  of  these  soyereignties  had  been 
preyiously  founded,  but  they  existed  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition,  during  the  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  cousiderable  in  the  ninth  century. 
Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius, 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 
which  had-  bi^en  conquered  by  their  arms.  They  subdued 
also  Verano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  they  acquired  that  Island 
in  addition.  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  world,  but  their  trade  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  they  lost  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

§  The  following  incident  in  the  Venetian  history,  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice.     Ziani,  the  thirty-ninth  doge,  or  chief  magistrate  of 
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the  republic,  was  inyolved  in  a  war  with  Frederic  Baiterosaa,  fimi 
whose  persecution  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Vemee.  The  Vi  iif  liM 
dispatched  embassadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  is  t 
rage,  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  the  Pope,  boial 
hand  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged, — ^would  bring  hkazaf 
before  their  city,  and  fix  his  victorious  standard  in  their  maibl 
place,  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens^ 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  w« 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  repdling 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  this 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventf> 
five  gsdlies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  hasU^ 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  con- 
tinued the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  The  Pope  going  om  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  ^"Dike, 
Zianip  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  dch 
minion.  Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  same  ceremony. 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogative^ 
and  subjecfed  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  subjecteth  his  wile.'^ 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  rose 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  centinji 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  cento- 
ries.  It  was  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  litefi- 
ture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  the  family  of  the  Medkai 
arose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

6.  Naples,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  wa? 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  its  king,  ai 
well  as  of  Sidy.  These  countries  were  frequently  united  in 
one  government,  and  as  often  separated  from  each  otha. 
They  were  the  seat  of  long  wUrs  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  of  the  Church,  which  include  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  during  the  present  period,  greatly  in- 
volved in  controversies.  The  rival  clauns  for  superiority  be- 
tween the  popes  and  emperors,  still  continued.  Henry  VII, 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Church.  He  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  place,  bj 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  ivas  changed  from  Rome  to 
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ivignon.  This  was  done  by  pope  Clement  T.,  1309,  on  ao 
ioant  of  being  so  much  molested  by  the  imperial  faction.  In 
he  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
jf  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  in  1347.  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  After  his 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  separate^factions  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Church  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences, 
and  establish  his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pontiffs,  and 
naming  a  fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  953. 

The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 

which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.     They 

continually  revolted  to  the  French,  and  returned  again  to 

subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  perioa, 

Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  his  native  country. 

§The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the'most 
commercial  people  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
<ielebrated  as  the  l>irth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCE. 

Capetian  Race,    Branch  of  Talois, 

8.    The  successor  of  Philip  the  'Fair,  on  the  throne  of 

Pnmce,  was  Louis  X.  sumamed   Hutin,    (the  wrangler,) 

1314.     He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  character, 

and  reigned  but  a  few  months.     A  son,  bom  after  his  death. 

was  acknowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.     Upon  this 

event,  Philip  V.  the  Ijongj  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 

throne.    His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

§  Philip  V.  vgs  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  in 
geoeiBl,  of  all  foreigners  who  resioed  within  his  dominion,  and  re- 
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Aued  to  embrace  Christianity.    The  Jews  were  aecneed  oC  Mil 

poisoned  the  wells  and  springs  of  water. 

9.  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  female  issue,  was  succeed 
ed,  1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  IT.,  the  Fair.  His  ragft 
was  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wise  and  upiigk 
prince.     He  left  no  son  behind  him. 

§  According  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  the  TieoA 
throne. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VT.  of  ValoiB. 
cousin  to  the  late  king,  1328.  Edward  III.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who  | 
was  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  enforced  his  claim  ; 
by  arms ;  but  Philip  being  acknowledged  and  supported  bj 
the  Trench  nation,  retain^  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  8f  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  these  rival  pretenfikw 
created,  the  English  were  at  first  victorious. 

Philip  was  vain,  obstinate,  and  of  a  limited  capacity,  »nd 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

§  In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  with  the  cessiflo  rf 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  the  conditicm  of  which  was,  t^^Jr 
ddest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  should  be  styled  Iw- 
phin,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province.  __ 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  a  general  plague,  w^P"* 
ing  in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  ^^^ 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  not  only  France  M 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pjj^ 
Vinces  of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  inW 
places  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thirds  of  &e  ffl*|^ 
itante.  This  calamity  had  been  preceded  by  terriiic  earthquaw^ 
which  swallowed  up  whole  cities.  ^  ^ 

John  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  succeeded  his  father,  looO- 
Ha  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  wHn 
60,000  me»,  against  the  Black  Prince,  he  was  defeated  bj 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the  signal  battle  oi 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner.  » 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and.  after  having  **^  * 
tained  in  captivity  four  years,  was  permittea  to  return  to  Franw 
upon  ceding  several  important  places  to  the  English.  HCjJiowe^ 
visited  London  again,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  passion  ^»nuJJ 
he  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  He  died  very  «oi 
afterwards.  .     ( 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during"* 
captivity  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death  of  the^tter,  sw^^ 
ed  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  the  Wi* 
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Had  it  not  been  for  (his  prince,  Fiance  would  most  piobably 
have  &llen  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  his 
reign,  the  French  re-conquered  ahnost  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
delicate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
•hi?  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereign^,  a  patron  of  Uterature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  po^essed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

§  It  was  through  Du  Guesdin,  a  celebrated  general,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  be  Constable  of  France,  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  English  during  thirty  years,  began  to  beat  the 
latter  in  turn. 

13.  Charles  VI.,  styled  the  Well  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeck.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occurred  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  had  &llen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  regency  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  The  consequence  of  this 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  within 
two  months  of  each  other. 

^  Charles  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
to  tdiotism. 

The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
sisted of  1287  sail,  of  which,  sixty  were  ships  of  .the  line.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wooden  city,  having  a  diameter  of  9000  paces,  pro- 
dded with  towers  and  bastions,  and  constructed  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  ^as  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
pieces,  in  a  day ;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgings  for  the  troops, 
when  they  should  be  landed.  The  wreck  only,  of  tMs  singular  city, 
reached  the  British  shore. 

Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  to  amuse  that 
monarch,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  melancholy  which  followed 
ftis  alienation  of  mind. 

14.  Charles  VH.,  surnamed  the  Victorious,  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers,  1422,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  infant  Hemy 
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TI.,  was  Clowned  at  Paris,  through  the  tig&acy  of  the  dak 
of  Bedford,  the  English  regent  of  France.  This  compeh- 
tion  issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operaftioo  on 
dertaken  by  the  English,  was  the  si^e  of  Orleans,  a  place  d 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  France 
from  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Ait, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  al 
the  bead  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  tbem  invincible. 

§  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  year%  a  domestic 
of  a  tavemkeeper.  Presenung  herself  to  the  council  of  Charley 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Dauphine,  she  declared  that  God  had,  in 
a  revelation,-  apprised  her  that  the  royal  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronoimoed 
her  mission  to  be  supernatural ;  j&nd,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  iu  complete  armour,  headed  the  troopa. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  gaily  to  the  scene  of  combat ;  while  on 
her  banner  was  displayed  Uie  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
English,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  her.  The  hopes  ol 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  sue- 
oeeded.  The  impulse  which  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Cbariei 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Sehie. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  services,  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heirs  and 
descendants.  After  she  had  effected  the  object  of  the  misBion,  sbs 
requested  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service^  froia 
the  belief  that  it  woidd  be  benefited  by  her  presence.  At  the  skge 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner ;  and  being 
tried  by  the  English  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned. 
This  sentence,  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  jud^g  who  pre- 
sided at  the  tnal,  was  barbarously  put  into  execatioo.  When  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong  her  tortures,  a  scaffolding  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  with  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  flames  required  a  con- 
siderable time  to  penetrate  to  her  body,  which  was  gradually  con- 
sumed. 

The  tide  of  fortune  tumuig  against  the  English,  they  Ioe€ 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
migny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles,  they  lost  Paris  itself. 
In  the  southern  dominions,  however,  the  French  arnos  wen 
paralized,  for  a  time,  by  the  brave  Talbot,  an  illustrious  Eng- 
lith  warrior.    His  death,  and  tlie  fatal  disputes  between  ths 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  placed  the  whole  of  the 
French  noonarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Greignes^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  1450. 

{  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hastened  by  the  undutiful  and  un- 
natural conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  llie  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  Tliis  was  discovered ;  but  the  king  was 
so  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  coula  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reign,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  representing  3ie  Galilean  church. 
Its  aim  was,  to  check  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  tM 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Family  of  Plantagetiet, — Branch  of  Lancaster. 

14.  Edward  II.,  surnamed  of  Ceernarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  asCended  the  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his. advi- 
sers. Yet  his  inoffensive  disposition,  joined  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  commiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terriblv  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  In  consequence  of  this 
battle,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland^ 
1314.  Ekiward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  injurious  to  tlieir  sover'eign.  Edward, 
at  lest,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
bly perished. 

§  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  request,  that  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland^  He  marshed  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  inftnense  force  with  only  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  latter  was  however  advantageously  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  right  flank,  a  morass  his  left,  and  to  screen  his  front,  he 
had  dng^deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes,  and  covered  them  with 
turf.  The  English,  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  rushed  for- 
ward without  precaution.  Their  cavalry  was  entangled  in  the  pits, 
tlieir  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  po\iring  through  the 
openings,  scattered  on  every  side  slaughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  were  pursufxl  to  the  gates 
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of  Berwick.    The  defeat  <rf  Edwaid  sank  him  in  the  eatiiinftiontf 

his  subjects. 

The  most  famous  of  his  favourites,  were  Gaveston,  and  the  tvo 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
recal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  parliament,  at  ki^ 
fixed  her  affections  on  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron.  A  breach  son 
followed  between  her  and  the  Spencers,  and  going  over  to  France 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
England,  that  on  her  return  with  some  French  troops,  she  made'hei 
hu£and  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  faTour  ol 
his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who,  with  infinite  barbarity,  thnist 
a  red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  until  he  was  internally  consumed. 
These  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  hanged  Mortimer  at  Tyburn,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  Ufe. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  be  van- 
quished the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328,  Edward,  having 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  fii'st  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (since  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. 

During  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  battles 
of  Cressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictiers,  ta  1 356.  The  battle  of 
Cressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Phihp  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  Englwh,  only  to  thJHy  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  the  Black  Prince,  and 
King  John  of  France.  The  former  commanded  only  six- 
teen thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  number^ 
the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendeiedhis  name  evei 
famous  in  the  annals  of  war. 
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$  In  the  battle  of  Creasy,  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
tvrare  hundred  French  knights>,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
thousand  oien-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  los»  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French. 
Among  the  former,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knights, 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  private  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  was  led  by  Ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don.    He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 

Edward,  during  his  absence  \n  France,  left  his  oueen,  Philippa,  with 
the  care  of  the  realm.  Attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  invaded  England 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  she  entirely  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
ham. David,  their  king,  who  had  expelled  Edward  Baliol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  London. 

16.  The  dechne  of  Edward's  life  did  not  correspond  with 
the  early  part  of  it.     The  tide  of  success  turned  against  him 
m  France,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he  . 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home.    His  age  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.     Never   had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,   and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greater  cause  to  felicitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.    The  old  king  did  not  long  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.     He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  English  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  Edward 
III.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  m 
its  annals.  The  splendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  and'  efficiency  of  his  domestic  government,  stai^ip 
the  impression  of  greatness  on  his  mind.  But  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
uid  Scotland,  are  more  than  questionable. 

17.  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworthy 
of  his  great  father.  Indolence,  prodio^ity,  perfidiousness, 
and  sensuality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suffered 
from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 

'    ter,  York,  and  Gloucester,  who  secretly  directed  the  afiairs  of 
the  realm,  embroiled  all  the  public  measures.    An  iosurrec- 
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tion,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  put  the  gorenHnent,  for  a  tioK; 
in  great  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  convuked  vik 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  hoetiUties  vith 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  during  the  king's  abseooe 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  LancasUf 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Bichard,  at  his  letom, 
to  resign  the  sceptre  into  his  hands.  The  parliament  con- 
firmed the  act,  and  the  king  was  soon  after  privately  asassi- 
nated  or  starved  to  death.  Thus  began  the  contention  betweeo 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

§  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  whki 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  As  nothing  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female; 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  on- 
favpurably  disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy gaining  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  d 
the  multitude: 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman." 

'  Besides,  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  "Mfc 
the  character  of  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  the  rigorous 
mamier  in  which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  insupporteble. 

An  incident  which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  8 
tax-gatherer,  in  the  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popn- 
lace  flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately  per^'aded  Essex  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  The  leaders  assuming  tlie  feigned  names  of 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  committed  the  most  out- 
rageous violence  on  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  came  in  their 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  Blackheath,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  London,  demand- 
ing certain  immunities,  which  were  |[ranted,  but  in  parties  still  con- 
tinuing to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tyler  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should  gi'* 
the  signsd  for  attack,«and  then  ventured  alone  into  tlie  midst  o(^ 
royal  retinue.  'Herejie  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manueT} 
that  Walworth,  the  nmyor  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  dre* 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He'  was  instanUy  dtf^ 
patched  by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard's  presence  of 
mind  saved  himself  and  them  from  the  meditated  rerenge  of  ^ 
mutineers.  Aeoosting  the  enraged  nmltitade  with  an  amibie  tfd 
kUrepid  countenanoe,  he  aoked  them,  ^  What  is  the  meaning  ol 
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TOUT  ^sorder?  Are  you  angry,  my  good  people,  that  you  hare 
lost  your  leader.    I,  your  king,  will  be  your  leader." 

The  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  multitude,  and  tliey  im- 
plicitly followed  the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  peacea- 
bly dismissed  them,  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  fellows.  These  charters,  however,  were  soon  after  annulled 
iij  parliament  « 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Richard,  arler  he  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned, it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  his  guards  fell  upon 
nim  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  and  dispatched  him  with  their  hal- 
berts.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  for  after  his  body 'was  exposed  in  public,  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence were  found  upon  it. 

The  particular  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  was,  that  Edmund  Mortimer  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  crown,  being  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.5  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  placed  on 
Ihe  throne,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward IIL 

17.  Henry  IV.,  was  the  title  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster 

assumed,   when  he  caine  into  power.     He  was  surnamed 

Bolingbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.,    He  was 

inunediately  oppressed  by  faction  and  discontent ;  and  as  a 

righteous  retribution,  he  felt  the  uneasiness  of  "  the  head  that 

weare  a  crown."    A  rebellion,  raised  by  tlie  earl  of  Nortlium- 

berland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  York,  the  true 

heir,  on  the  thr'>ne,  first  required  his  attention.     The  Scotch 

and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  but  their 

united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shretvsbury,  and  their  leadier, 

young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  liis  fiery 

temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field. 

§  Tlie  armies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  each  ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  tliose  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  niore 
constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
His  gallant  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  military  exploits,  urged  on  the  fisht  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  to  retire.  On  the  other  side,  Percy  and 
Douglas,  terrible  namr/*,  supported  their  ancient  renown.  But  while 
the  armies  were  contending  in  the  most  furious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  archbisl>op  of  York, 

was  qudled  by  the  capital  puniahment  of  its  author.    In  the 

teign  of  this  (Hrince,  the  secular  arm  was  unrighteously  ex* 
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tMided  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe ;  and  history  reoodb 
the  shameful  fact,  that  Henry  IV.  was  the  first  Bnglirii  mO' 
narch,  that  made  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  an  offence  to  be 
expiated  by  the  fieiggot  and  the  scaflbld. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  emlnttered  by  the  extreme 

profligacy  of  his  son  He(ry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 

nobly  discarded  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth. 

§  The  following  particular  merits  a  recital.  One  of  his  abandoned 
companions  having  been  indicted  before  Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne,  the 
chief  justice,  the  young  prince  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  proceeded  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunal.  But  Gascoigne^ 
mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  his  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  af&ir  was  mentioned  to 
his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
such  an  offender ;  but  still  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement" 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  tiie  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Notwithstanding  distinguished  military 
talents  and  political  sagacity,  he  becanic  a  most  unpopular 
sovereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disafTectt^d 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  He  felt  the 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  became  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  Te> 
ligion,  he  was  bigotted  and  intolerant. 

19.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  dissolute  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  in- 
formed the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  enter 
on  a  similar  reformation,  if  they  would  secure  his  favour.  He 
also  received  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

Henry  early  asserted  by  arms,  the  English  claim  to  France. 
Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
it  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  with 
half  that  number,  defeated  the  French  army^  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt  His  own 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 

§  Henry  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 
woods,  to  cover  each  flank,  and  patiently  expected  an  attack,  havtng 
been  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  French,  in  great 
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force,  when  his  own  aimv  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  sickness  and 
fetigue.  Had  the  l^Vench  general  declined  a  combat,  the  English 
must  have  relinquished  the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  but  the 
impetuous  iralour  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  proved  to  the  English  so 
glorious  and  successful. 

After  this  battle,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces, 
he  landed  again  with  an  army  of  twenty-hve  thousand  men, 
and  fought  his  way  to  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  authority  of  regent. 
Triumphing  signally  over  bis  enemy,  and  realizing  most  of 
his  wishes,  be  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  human 
glory.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

6  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy — Charles,  the  French  king,  being  insane.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  which, 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero,  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  was 
Me  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  Held — was  magnanimous, 
generous,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  father  in 
rehgion. 

20.  Henry  VI.,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  succeeded  his 
father,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  for  France. 
Henry  was  crowned  king  of  France,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acting  as  regent  of  France,  had  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleafis.  Thus  was 
France  saved,  and  England  was  afterwards  stripped  of 
almost  every  conquest  it  had  made  in  that  country. 

When  arrived  at  adult  years,  Henry  proved  himself  to  be 

mild  and  inoffensive,  but  deficient  in  the  energy  which  be- 

•  comes  a  sovereign.     He  had  but  a  slender  capacity.     These 

defects  in  the  king  were  supplied  by  his  queen,  the  famous 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  ambition,  and 
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heroism.     'She  made  a  conspicuous' figure  in  the  wbh 
which  distracted  his  reign.  ^ 

Tlie  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  im 
pprtance,  and  was  quelled  only  after  considerable  bloodshed. 

§  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  France,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  at  the  head  ot 
20,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blacldieath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  city'opened  its 
cates  to  Oade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  ^reat  order  among  hit 
followers ;  but  at  length  when  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  cc£:r 
mitting  depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  soldiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.  Upoi 
their  submission,  they  received  a  general  pardon,  which  was  after- 
wards annulled,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  his  followers,  vvere  ca- 
pitally punished  for  their  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir  to  tike  crown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue^  was  die  favouhie  of 
the  nation  ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry  witb 
Margaret,  and  was  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  lo  prison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

J]  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  Richard,  son  of  Lionel,  second  son  oi 
ward  III.,  was,  however,  aversf.  to  violent  measures,  and  his  for 
bearance,  when  appointed  lieuteCimt  of  the  kingdom,  tliough  amia- 
ble and  unusual,  proved  the  soiree  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
commotions  which  ensued ;  foi  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  aimul  the  protectorshf\/  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Richard  then  levied 
an  army  ;  but  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY. 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  is  to  be  no 
ticed,  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  empire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Rodol- 
phus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
electoral  princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  anj 
one  of  themselves.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Rodc^ 
phus  had  been  steward  of  the  household,  could  not  endure 
the  supremacy  of  his  former  dependent ;  and  refusing  him 
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die  customary  honiBge  for  his  Germanic  poesessions,  Rodol- 
phus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since,  remained 
in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

When  Rodolphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
empire  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  anarchy  and  factiouj 
but  be  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

§  He  demolished  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  where  in- 
fested the  country,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  marauders. 
The  following  anecdote,  among  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  him  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon  af- 
terwards, took  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchange.  His  proposal  was  naturally  accepted,  ana  he  sent 
the  hat  as  a  token  to  tne  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  money  which  a  merchant 
had  left  in  his  hands.  By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  rerovered 
bis  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Rodolphus  had  seven  beautiful  daughters,  by  means  of  whom,  he 
contracted  alliances,  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos» 
terity.  He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  him,  ex- 
eept  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortune  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder :  a  fortune  which 
called  forth  the  observation,  *'  that  Venus  was  even  more  favourable 
to  them  than  Mars." 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperor  of 
Germany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son  ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke,  named  Alt>ert  I.,  was  duly  raised  to  the  empire,  1298. 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledged 
Albert. 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contrary 
to  i}^e  conduct  of  his  father.  Several  of  the  Cantons  were 
his  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  to  his  dominion,  and  erecting  them 
into  a  principality,  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss  revolted. 
The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  which  always 
had  resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their 
freedom  ;  and  a  small  army  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  an  immense  host  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  pass 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rest  of  the  Cantons,  l^  degrees, 
joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  after 
.sixty  pitched  baules  with  their  enemies,  they  effected  their 
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freedom.  It  was  the  fitmous  WQIiam  Td,  wbo  was  tdM 
mental  in  producing  this  revolution,  and  in  laying  the  te 
dation  of  his  country's  liberty. 

J  In  so  brief  an  outlhie  of  history  as  is  attempted  in  this  irofk,j 
wiU  be  impossible  to  include  a  separate  account  of  every  oonntr^ 
Several  of  the  smaller  ones  must  therefore  be  noticed  in  the  accost 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  fit  pl>^ 
touch  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  addci 
The  story  of  William  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  story  is  eij 
emplified  an  instance  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  govornor « 
Switzerland. 

Geisler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  w 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  paaffl 
ger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pay  tne  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  biznsaf 
Tell,  an  inhabitant  of  Uri,  indignant  at  this  insulting  maric^f  wwrtia 
tyranny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  Ten's  ^^^JJJ 
determined,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  show 
be  able  to  strike  with  his  arrow,  an  apple  plac^  upon  the  head« 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  marksman,  he  accepted  the  altemativ^ 
and  providenUally  cleft  the  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  Gei?w 
perceiving  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  asked  him  for  what  P™T^ 
that  was  intended.  Tell  heroically  replied,  ^  It  was  designed  tf 
you,  if  I  had  killed  my  son." 

Condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  ^}^^ 
swer,  he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Greisler  bim» 
might  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altorf,  to  his  castle,  b  as 
midst  of  the  passage,  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowaidly  ^ 
vemor  was  so  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  be  unborn 
Tell,  who  was  a  most  skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  ma 
safely  across  the  lake.  Tell  soon  effected  his  escape  by  s^^jjj^ 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  srriTWi,  v 
pierce  the  tyrant's  heart  with  an  arrow.  TTiis  event  paved  the  ^ 
for  the  conspiracy  which  followed. 

23.  Eight  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  matfA* 
der  of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  of  their  reip" 
need  not  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  particular  n»f  ^ 
found  below. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  groaned  under  all  ^ 
miseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were  dcpopo 
lated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  aoogw  « 
asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor  perished  without  P^'J  ^ 
assistance  ;  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  bung^^ 
quitted  their  dens,  and  rushing  into  the  villages,  satiated  them^\^ 
with  human  blood ;  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  raovntaii^ 
swept  trees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  impetuosity ;  .«^ 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequent  shocks,  which  seemed  toag»t«» 
it  to  its  centre. 

While  Louis  V.  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  a  spirit  of  fanatkjisn 
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broke  out  in  Abaate,  and  the  lower  elafls  of  people  aaeembled  under 
the  banners  of  an  uinkeeper,  who  erected  himself  into  a  prophet,  and 
persuaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  their  indispensable  duty  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  massacred  great  multitudes  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  plaos'  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  for,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  enemies. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  out 
of  the  province ;  Uieir  sanguinary  leader  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in 
peace. 

In  1356),  Charles  IV.,  issued  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull,  containing 
.  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The  edict 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

Hie  emperor  Sigismund^  became  also  king  of  Bohemia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Wincesias.  It  was  this  empe- 
ror who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Huss,  to  the  Elector 
P&latine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  next  year,  Jerome 
of  Prague  sufiered  the  same  fiite. 

CHINA. 

24.'  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynasties  of 
the  empire  of  Chma,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  Un- 
der some  of  the  pHnces  of  this  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Fo 
was  established  in'  the  empire.  Shunti  was  the  last  of  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty-first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  founded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Fay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  years,  under  seventeen  emperors. 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head- 
ing a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  many  considera- 
ble cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  made 
^  himself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereign 
'  ty,  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  o. 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Ching-lsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  dynasty 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  nim  from 
a  mine  which  had  lately.been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up 
alleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toil,  as  these 
stones  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them  in  times  of  scarcity. 
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8   PeulS^    !  ^^^^  '^^  P^^- 

5.  fioccace,  an  Italian,* one  of  the  restoreiB  of  lemifig. 

4.  WickliflTe,  an  English  theologian  and  reformer. 

6.  Fitnssart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler. 

7  Srucer^^  i  ^''^*^®'^  ^^  English  poetry. 

f  1.  Dante,  (AlighierK)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-flcven  yeui, 
early  displayed  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ainbttioD  of  being  elentri 
among  the  ruling  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  oontinal 
discoid  and  faction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  length  defeated,  tnd 
with  them  he  sought  safely  in  banishment.  While  he  was  in  Ail 
situation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  hii  eiiemia. 
Hie  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  affront  which  he  received  frop 
the  Venetians,  Tlie  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
exile,)  sent  him  to  neaociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  • 
threatened  war ;  but  the  m.igistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  emtesaa- 
dor  with  contempt,  and  refused  to.  receive  him  within  the/r  w«& 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  thatw 
oould  not  survive  it,  aud  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

His  literary  works  owe  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  ^^ 
vengeful  spirit  His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  b« 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  roio- 
gled  itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  |»«* 
are  characterized  by  spirit,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poMi» 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonc^prful  powers  at 
genius. 

2.  Petrarch  (Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  T^ 
storers  of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  P^'' 
•on,  as  the  father  of  modern  poetry.  He  displayed  all  the  powen 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  native  lao- 
guage^  but  in  Latin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  nw» 
elegant,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in"Italian;^ 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.  Petrarch  had  a 
most  charming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  singular;  particuhriy 
hifl  inextinguishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  «* 
this  beautiful  female  in  1627,  after  he  had  fSxrd  his  residence  af 
Vaucluse,  near  Avignon,  and  he  was  smitten  with  all  the  pan:?*" 
love.  But  though  the  soft  passion  was  expressed  in  the  softest  laj* 
gnage  of  poetry,  the  hoart  of  the  fair  one  was  by  no  means  itkaw 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  eni?ued,  he  travollcti  throngh  ta- 
rious  countries,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  service"* 
Pope  John  XXH.  But, "  amor  vincit  omnia,"  and  Petrarch,  aban^k* 
ing  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shade? « 
Vaucluse,  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  ^^, 
ted  his  hours  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to  the  amatory  effusiona^ 
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k»  mnue.  Bm  tlMmrik  theidoli«B4  fair  on«  heeded  not  his  poetry, 
the  world  did ;  and  Rome,  Paris,  aiid  Naples,  at  the  same  moIIlel]d^ 
Invito  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pr»- 
vailed,  and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empjire  and  of  ffenius,  the  poet% 
brow  waB  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occasioa- 
aiy  dra\<^o  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  business;  and  it 
arms  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura^ 
deAh,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  a&ir,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  aad 
denied  by  others;  and  sOme  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
loo  much  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  wm  an 
ecdesiaslic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  ordera  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1374. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany.  1813,  studied 
ander  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  'abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  coiistittH 
tion  was  weakened  by  his  great  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
learning,  and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  3ie  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  "  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious,  though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  WicWiffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxfofd,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.     His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dish 
placed.     He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
•boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
The  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.    Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.     He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  enjoined  him 
lilence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
wjd  people.    These,  in  general,  favoured  Wickliffe,    Not  at  all  in- 
timidated, the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peeuliar  sentinientis 
and  tliey  became  still  mote  widely  known.    But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment. 

Wickliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  died  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  Gnglish  nation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wickliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tive, and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establish  the 
iame  doctrmes  on  an  imperishable  basis. 
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TrialogoS)  is  almoBt  flie  only  wori:  of  WlddBflfe^  Oat  is  ! 
printed. 

&  FroisBBrt,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  exeeUed  all  the  writentC  i 
his  time.  His  nairatiTe  of  the  events  whidi  took  plaoe  in  EDglud,  ! 
FraiMse,  and  Spain,  from  1326  to  1400^  is  exceedingly  livdy  andet- 
tertaining.  He  pOBonaDy  witnessed  many  transactions  whicfa  k 
has  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political  events  and  of 
dtiivalric  mannersL  He  was  bved  to  the  church,  bat  he  was  a  great- 
er reader  of  romances^  than  of  his  hreriary.  Of  gayety,  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  ^  Well  loved  I,"  as  be  said  of  \n 
yonth,  in  one  of  his  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  wdl  as  tustory.) 
**  to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minctrei^ 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
ddight  in  hounds  and  hawks."  <*  My  ears  quickened  at  theaoiiDd 
of  opening  the  wine  fladc ;  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in  dfiokinfi 
and  in  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands,"  He  began  hs 
chroiiicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  traTei- 
ling  through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  places.  He  w» 
bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  Uie  year  1337,  and  died  in  1397. 

6.  Gower  (Sir  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  vasenu- 
nent,  both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Cbia- 
cer,  as  a  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  to 
Chaucer,  though  born  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  or 
the  latter  in  the  laurel.  Hie  principal  production  in  poetry.  w» 
"Confessio  Amantis;"  though  he  left  behind,  other  P**^"^™^ 
siderable  spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  invcign« 
boldly  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  abaa- 
doned  court.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  . 

7.  Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  was  born  in  London,  1328.  Compared  wUi 
Chaucer,  all  who  preceded  him,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  m^ 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  w,  there- 
fore,  more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  '^^^^ 
in  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devow  oi 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  ^^^^^ 
ters  are  well  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  whCTe 
brilliant,  sprightly,  and  sublime.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  dB 
best  production.  . 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  favours  of  royalty, aMW* 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordinary  lot  of  po»* 
This  circum.«»tance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  a  princely  brother-in-law,  John  Gaunt,  duke  of  LancaaW- 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  suffered  persecution,  in  consequence" 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  W8j 
spent  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  intrigues  of  public  life,  aja 
m  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  at  DonningtaM[ 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  died  26tn  UO" 
ober,  1400. 
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5  PERIOD  VIII. 

T%e  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extendirtgfrom  the  T<^ 
kinff  of  ConstarUinople,  1453  years  A.  0.|  to  t/ie  Edict 
of  rfafUeSj  1598  years  A,  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
is  signalized  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
sequent extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans, 
1463.  The  Turks  effected  the  object  under  Mahornfii  the 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constantine  was  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  first.  HLs  dominions 
had  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  Constantinople 
would  soon  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
had  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Tartars. 

Mahomet  11.,  after  some  delay,  commenced  the  project 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  The 
indolent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different. The  city  was  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
walls  were  battered  down  with  cannon,  and  all  who  opposed 
were  massiacred.  The  emperor  was  slafn,  and  the  city  f^n 
surrendered.  The  Turks  forbore  to  destroy  the  imperial 
edifices,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  religion,  however,  was  allowed  to  all  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  chosen  their  own  patri- 
arch. The  Eastern  empire,  from  the  building  of  its  capital, 
had  subsisted  1123  years. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greece  and  Epirus  were 
subdued ;  and  Italy  might  probably  have  shared  a  similar 
fa*«,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians,  who  opposed  the  arms 
of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success  :  but  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  death  of  Ma- 
homet the  Great,  occurred  1481. 
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i  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  tweDty-one  yean,  wlmli 
imdeitook  the  project  of  extinguishmg  the  empire  of  the  8aC 
Tlie  force  with  which  he  invested  Constantinople,  was  fully  adeqmli 
to  the  object,  being  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  tlie 
whole  population  of  that  city,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ok 
hundred  thousand. 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy,  displayed  eoa- 
nderable  bravery.  Their  all  was  at  stake,  and  a  small  but  frithM 
band  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly  annihOaied. 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  himself  at  last  re- 
maining, surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitteraes 
of  grief,  "  Has  death  then  made  such  havoc,  th^  not  one  Chiirtin 
is  left  to  take  my  life??'  As  he  spoke,  a  Turk  to  whom  hispeiaa 
was  unknown,  for  he  had  prudently  laid  aside  the  pmple,  stnxi 
him  in  the  face ;  a  second  blow  succeeded  from  another  hand;  and 
he  fell,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  glorious  example  of 
honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  vnith  his  defenders,  rathff  tlnB 
surviving  them. 

Mahomet  liberally  patronized  the  arts  aud  sciences ;  and 
to  compensate  for  the  ihigration  of  those  learned  Greeksi 
who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men  of  ieUcff 
to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 

The  successors  of  this  sovereign  during  the  remainder  ol 
the  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  SclymBn  L, 
Selim  II.,  Amurath  III.,  and  MahomeU  III. 

§  Bajazet  IL,  prosecuted  various  wars  against  the  Hungarian^ 
Venetians.  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  nis  son,  who  had  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Janizaries,  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

His  son  and  successor,  Selim  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  tyrannH^ 

Srince ;  who,  in  ISl^i  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  TripoB, 
Damascus,  and  Gaza. 

Solyman  I.,  mirnamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  Selim  in  1530; 
and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising,  suceeesful,  and 
warlike  of  the  Turkish  princes.  He  took  Buda,  and  besieged  Vien- 
na. From  the  latter  place,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  eiglity  thousand  men. 

Selim  IL,  his  son,  besieged  and  took  Cyprus  and  Tunis;  but  his 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto,  with  the  capture  or  destnu^on  oi 
almost  all  his  ships. ' 

Amurath  HI.  strangled  his  five  brothers  immediately  upon  his  a^ 
cession.  This  prince  extended  his  dominions  by  the  addition  ol 
Raab  in  Hungary,  and  of  Tibris  in  Persia.  In  this  reign,  the  Jani- 
zaries having  lost  their  submission,  and  in  great  part,  their  discipline) 
began  to  kill  their  commanders,  whenever  they  were  dissawed 
with  them. 

His  sou,  Mahomet  HI.  was  a  monster  of  barbarity,  having  begiD 
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lili  reigii  by  atrangling  his  nineteen  brothen^  and  drowningten  of 
lu8  father's  wives.  He  finally  put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  prines 
of  estimable  qualities^  on  an  linKiunded  saq[>icion  of  ambitiouB  views. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  Italy,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  only  two  or  three  of  the  States  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  ^he 
influence  of  Florence  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Papal  dominions,  that  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brought  more  particularly  into  view. 

Florence,  under  the  Medici,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion pf  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Mecici  held  sway  in  this  country  from  the  year  1428  to 
1569,  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus- 
cany, of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  one  or  two  other  states. 

§  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subject 
of  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
more  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  of  that  .or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  family  excepted.  His  religious  foundations  were 
unsivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
palace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceeded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be- 
sides many  others.  With  all  this  public  magnificence  and  expendi- 
ture, he  was  in  his  private  conversation,  humble  and  unassuming ; 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest  He  was  not  celebrated  ^r 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 
age. 

Ck>smo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  Lorenzo  died  aged  no  more  than  fifty-four  years,  illustrious  lika 
hispredecessors,  in  every  publio  and  private  virtue. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  with 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of  these 
commotions,  Florence  assumed  the  popular  government,  but  it  was 
quickly  reversed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  laying  siese  to  the 
city,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  restored  the  family  of  the  AfedicL 

Ck)6nio,the  second  of  that  name,  now  (1687)  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
crown,  which  he  wore  with  honour,  durins  thirty-eight  years.  The 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  practice  and  study  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
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^e§  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  gtttmA  pftlwoflmiiW|ii 
linee  the  days  of  Anguitiiflw    The  ueinee  of  hii  tuns  wen  Ml 
and  Garcia.    The  latter  was  of  a  furiooa,  vindictive  disiiositioB,«i 
quarrelling  one  day  with  his  brother,  8tal>bed  him  to  the  been  vtt 
a  dagger.    The  father  charged  him  with  the  morder,  but  the  yoa& 
deD3riiig  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  wfaiob 
is  said  to  haive  bled,^  (doubtless  by  chance,)  at  his  approach.  Ht 
tMen  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confessed  liis  guilt  The 
fiither,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  solemnly  desind 
his  son  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  ought  to  thinii  himatf 
happy  in  losing  a  life  he  was  unworthy  to  enjoy,  by  the  bands  of 
.  him  who  gave  it.     He  then  unsheathea  the  dagger  with  which  the 
cardinal  had  been  murdered,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
son. 

3.  That  part  of  Italy  which  constitutes  the  dominioosof 
his  holiness,  became  the  scene  of  much  crime  and  cooten- 
tion  during  this  period.     Both  the  temporaJ  and  spiritual  pov> 
cr  of  the  pope?,  was  now  at  its  height     In  1498,  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  VL,  a  monster  of  wickedn» 
Charles  VIIL,  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Italy.     The  ppc  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  encooiagrf 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  iniefe^ 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  Charles.     The  latter,  however,  now  first  besieged  d* 
pope  in  Roincj  and  forced  him  to  submission,  but  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet.      He  then  marched  against  Napte  | 
while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  abeolving 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.      Charles  entered  NapW 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  a«  w 
had  gained  it.     ^  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  D^ 
tween  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  An»* 
gon,  Isal)eila  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  cooquesl^ 
were  all  driven  from  Italy. 

6  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  eflfect  of  this  cflft- 
federacy,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a  useful  lesson  of  P^"^ 
and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a  balance  of  power,  by  t»^ 
tacit  league,  which  is  understood  to  be  always  subsigting,  f^  ^ 
prevention  of  the  co-ordinate  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  «*7 

History  relates  with  horror,  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI.,  «nj^ 
son  Caesar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberies,  profanations,  andij 
casts.  They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of  w* 
ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Their  «»» 
■eems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  retribution  for  their  crimes,  to  ff^^ 
retribution  is  known  on  earth. 
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If  an  atithor.  €hiicci&rdmi,  who  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Akonn- 
4er,  may  be  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  fla^  of 
pohsaaed  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  Cometo,  m  whose  gaitlen  they  pio- 
poeed  to  snp,  but  ordered  the  servant  to  give  none  of  it  to  any  per- 
son. Alexander  soon  after  coming  into  Uie  garden,  and  calling  for 
wme  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
HaAsy  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  the  mean 
time  appearing,  unconsciously  drank  of  the  same  wine  with  his 
fether.  They  both  immediately  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  having  drank  his  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  ai 
last  perished  in  miserable  ot(gcurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

.  Branch  of  Valois, — Branch  of  Orleans. 

• 

4.  Louis  XL,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
removed  all  his  late  father's  ministers,  proceeded  to  humble  the 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  the  tyrant  towards 
bis  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitful, 
profligate  and  cruel  prince  ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Tiberius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administratioQ  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  udious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

§  His  severity  occasioned  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  kingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  "  the  war 
of  the  public  good."  His  sanguinary  disposition  is  evidenced  by 
•  the  following  fact.  When  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  scaffold,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
from  the  body  of  their  parent.  This  was  an  almost  incredible 
instance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  victim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

5.  Charles  VHI.,  surnamed  the  Affable,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  his  father,  under  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  France,  his  sister,  1483.  His  marriage  with  Aiihe 
of  Brittany,  who  was  promised  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
occasioned  a  short  war  with  the  Germans.  His  expedition 
into  Italy,  and  his  conquest  and  subsequent  loss  of  Naples, 
have  already  been  notioed  in  the  Italian  history.  He  reign- 
ed about  fifteen  years. 
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(Hkramtmaiffwdicattveaf  hk  diimoMtiott  and  maapaa  Iwfcfc 
kd  a  U|e  of  iatemperuioe,  and  was  eany  out  off  by  this  vice,mli 
twentv-eightbi  year.  The  direct  line  of  Philip  of  Yalois  lermnaiil 
with  tnifl  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issue. 

&  Louis  XII.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  gteat  graai 
son  of  Charles  Y.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heV) 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  <<  The  Father  of  his  People,"*  by  ha 
fnig^  policy,  which  eased  them  from  t&xes.  Yet  be  was  an- 
Wtious  and  imprudent  in  his  military  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecutiog 

his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obuined  some  advantage  al 

first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  etfi.     He  was  duped  by  to 

associates,  Ferdinand  of    Spain,  and   pope   Alexander  TL 

The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  ha«b 

of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  hit 

other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revolted  from  him  on  \b» 

first  opportimity.      Louis  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 

recover,  by  arms,  hi^  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his*  enemies,  Lm 
made  au  observation  worthy  of  royalty.  "  The  king  of  France  dotf 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  What  Ihii 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praiaei 
"  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laiiffh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
Weep  on  account  of  my^  expenses."  It  was  an  unhappinAsis  Iw*- 
ever,  that  he  procured,  ia  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  ate  a 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  I.,  count  of  Angoulerae,  was  called  to  the  thuW 
1515,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a  D^ 
phew  of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  Bgecl 
twenty -one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinioA  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1519,  into  competition  with 
the  celebrated  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as  grandson  of  the  emperor  Max/mitofl, 
upon  the  death  of  tlie  latter,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  empiWj 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  ekdm 
and  these  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Their  roo- 
tual  claims  on  eacfi  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  to 
flow,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty-eight  years. 

.V  *  '^r*'!!^^!*^^*^"  hostilities  by  attacking  Navarre.  He  first  wonani 
then  lost  that  kingdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  ttnd  hit 
troops  at  the  same  Ume  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  of  the  FfeoA- 
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(femry  VIIL,  of  England,  whose  friendship  had  been  aasiduoiudy 
spurted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  over  for  a  time  to  the  side  of 
CbarleB. 

Just  at  this  jancture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  his 
Mat  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  himself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invested  with  com- 
laand  in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greaUy  added  to  the  supe- 
riority iKrhich  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
eonsequences  were  such  as  might  have  b^n  expected.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement,  Bay*- 
ard,  the  model  of  knights,  perished.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Ifourbon,  with  these  words :  *^  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your 
eountry,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
hattle  of  Pa  via.  Tliat  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  Febniary, 
I5c25,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  Twenty-five  thousand  Fiench  wereslainj 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  farmed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  emperor  was  • 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of.  the  war,  Henry  VHI.  took  part  with  France, 
but  the  powerful  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  relumed  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
part  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  had  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  king  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  Paris,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise.  , 

The  seeds  of  a  renewed  contest  were  thus  sown,  hut  thougli  the 
jFrcnch  were  victorious  in  the  bcttle  of  Cerizoles,  they  derived  from 
it  little  or  no  advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  dcr 
cided  superiority,  and  France  must  have  been  mined  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty  , 
<»f  Crepi,  with  Francis,  1544.  The  latter  purchased,  a  peace  with 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  and  favoured 
Charles. 


^ 
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8.  Francis  died  in  1547.    He  has  the  reputatioa  of  a  gni 

prince,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  manifct 

superiority  of  his  illustrious  nvaL     Notwithstanding  the  urns 

in  which  France  was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  this  idd- 

naich,  he  le^  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing'  and  pnwperaB 

iftate.  Literature  and  the  arts  made  great  progress  in  t\aDoe 

under  his  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  that  pdish 

and  refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  for  which  it  has  ann 

been  to  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  ''The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,"  says  Millot, ''  his  opentempffj 
heneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negii^nce  in  his  tSSuis 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  eroesBlD 
his  pleasures.    Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  hafs 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  ma 
of  letters,  by  whose  suffrages  the  reputation  of  sovereigiis  vi  SxA 
He  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  timr 
that  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  Ik 
OTudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  should  be  wriUa  is 
French.    In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  art%  bdb 
Fontainbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.    In  order  to  polish  the  man 
ners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the  most  respectable  women  and 
distmguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  priooe, 
though  hrave  and  polite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  aw  tbe 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  wa|(^  which  his  biba 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  V.,  and  that  emperors  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  considerable  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Fbi' 
lip,  at  St.  Quentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  RSgn, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais  froin  the  English,  in  1557.  1^ 
duke  of  Guise  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  wars  which  distracted  Prance 
during  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  may  be  dated  from  tWe 
reign,  or  rather  from  that  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  Hug«eiK*e» 
who  weri  Calvinists,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  pereecutBi 
The  spirit  of  pei-secution  greatly  increased  during  the  re^ 
of  Henry. 

§  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  befcl 
him  at  a  tournament.    Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tilt  be 
tween  himself  and  the  count  of  Montgomery,  who  was  esteemw. 
the  most  dexterous  justlcr  of  his  time,  he  gaily  entered  the  lis»  ^ 
their  rencounter  both  their  lances  were  broken,  and  the  court 
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iirown  from  his  horse.  In  his  lall,  the  broken  trunk  of  the  spear. 
ilill  remaining  in  his  band,  struck  the  kind's  right  eye,  and  promised 
lo  violent  a  contusion  as  to  terminate  his  life. 

10.  His  son,  Francis  II.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1569. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Mary^  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
taly  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  .the  bead  of  the  Catholics.  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  government.  Tliis  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
1200  of  those  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  death. 

{  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  they  had  so 
long  endured,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king,  hi 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  Ins 
brother,  1560,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
proj9igacy  and  ambition.     The  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  had  .arisen  to  a  great  height.     Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
Their  influenoe  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and'  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worship  vnthout  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  the  edict  granting  this^liberty,  oc- 
casioned the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 

filled  France  with  misery  and  blood. 

§  The  Protestant  religion  had  spread  greatly  at  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  I.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  11.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, antf-produccd  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
conspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II.  / 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
Ving,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  whole  court  Theodore  Beza,  an  illus- 
trious reformer,  defended  the  Protestants,  while  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, undertook  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Both  parties,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  claimed  the  victory.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
any  longer  to  refuse  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it  politic  to  grant  them  liberty  of  worship, 
and  to  favour  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  Guises. 

ir 
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Tlie  Protefltantfl,  in  the  war  which  ensoefl,  were  headed  by  AMr* 
nd  Coligny,  who  was  asasted  by  10,000  Germans  from  the  Palifr 
nate.  The  command  of  the  Catholics  was  assumed  by  Guise  ani 
Montmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain.  The  laltCTWK 
always  yictorioaa,  though  the  ProtestaniB  were  too  powerful  to  « 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  obtained,  wu 
included  the  toleration  of  their  rdigion.  Murders  and  asasstn- 
tions  aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  m 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast  And  even  the  peace  nrhidi 
was  secur^  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  scenes  of  atrocity 

and  blood.  ^^ 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Prrt^- 
tants,  in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  roarfa 
Of  favour  J  even  the  prudence  of  Coligny  was  lulled  asleep ;  andoo 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  ihesito 
of  Charles,  these  persecuted  people  were  allured  to  court  By  w 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckoo 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  France) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  caused  that  great  man  tobe 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  in  blood.  Tm 
king  barbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy^subjects,  and  afterwaros 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  ww 
done  by  his  command ;  tlic  parliament  ordered  an  annual  process^ 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  a  medal  was  struct 
with  this  legend,  piety  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  infenw^ 
executed.  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  ana 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons,— the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  Uie  prinfc 
6f  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  n^ 
cessary  again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Charles  died 
soon  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  tweniy- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  Qi.,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Polaiia,  15*4. 
He  was  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utnicjet 
depravity  of  manners,  the  external  observances  of  the  lotve^ 
superstition.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  contending  factions.  It  was  in  his  reigp,  that 
the  Catholics,  incensed  on  account  of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Huguenots,  formed  Ihe  famous  league  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  them,  having  the  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

§  This  league  was  nominally  for  the  defence  of  the  state  and  its 
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reUgion,  but  in  reality,  besides  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  had  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  goyemment  llie 
lung,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  himself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestants. 
he  found  himself  thwarted  at  every  step,  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  men,  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  himself  was  assassinated,  1589, 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  children, 
the  8ceptre  of  Prance  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  Henry  IH.,  of  Navarre.  As  king  of 
Prance,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  afterwards 
9urnained  the  Great. 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  peridd,  the  following 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
clared head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited . 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1672,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the  celebrated  batde  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayemie,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  pg^testant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  large  portion  df  the  people  refused 
to  submit  to  him ;  and  influenced  by  tlie  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  well  as  by  views  of  policy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594.  In 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  Henry,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  acknowledge  him  as  its  sovereign. 

ENGLAND. 

Branch  of  York,    Mouse  of  Tudor. 

14.  Henry  YI.,  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  &mce 
(he  year  1422;  but  the  wars  which  now  commenced  between 
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h]0  house  and  that  of  York,  rendefBd  his  exkuation  most 
secure,  and,  at  length,  hurled  him  firom  his  throne.  J 
waa  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a 
scendant  fr<»ntl)esecondsonofEdward  III.,  wliile  Henry  v 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole 
took  the  side  of  one  or  tbe  other,  and  each  party  was  dkin- 
guished  by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  Lancastriam 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  roet 
Hence,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  commenced  in  1453. 

{  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acco- 
sion  of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  HeniT  v» 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector—that which  was  fought  on  Bioreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  lao 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Richard — ^that  of  NorthaniptoB,  ij 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Eari  w 
Warwick— and  that  of  Wake  leld,  m  which  Henry's  queen,  Blaip- 
ret  of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Richard,  who,  logette 
with  his  second  son,  was  slain. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Warwi^ 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspicuous  part  be 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  took  commana.of  the  foreei 
belongincr  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greetings  of  the  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  goveriunent.*  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  ot 
whom  36,000  were  killed.  His  tide  was  that  of  EdwardlV. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  he  was  once  depose^ 
and  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumpliw 
over  the  Lancastrians,  in  the  despemte  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Walesj 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinafed,  »od 
king  Henry,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  fowtw 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,  was  punished  only  with  imprison- 
ment. She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  tlie  king  of  France* 
and  died  in  that  country. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brought  before  the  kii^« 
and  asked  in  an  insulting  tone,  by  the  latter,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
his  dominion,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  high  birth,  that 
he  came  thither  to  claim  his  Just  inheritance.    The  ungenerous  Ea* 
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^Rrard,  indignant  at  his  answer,  and  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on 
the  fiice  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Claience  and  Glouces- 
ter, with  othen,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violence, 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  dispatched 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generally  believed,  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  killed  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolence  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  his  reign  seem 
to  have  terrainated  with  the  civil  wars,  unless  we  except  his 
acts  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence;  and  preparing  to 
^gratify  his  subjects,  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  bis  age,  poisoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  liis  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

{  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother,  Clarence, 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor. 

16.  Edward  V.,  n  minor,  succeeded  Ins  father,  1483,  under 
the  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brotlier  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.     The  diabolical  Richard,  had  inhumanly 

deprived  tliem  of  life.  » 

§  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  making  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings,  and 
finding  that  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  grdered  him  to  be  decapita- 
ted, without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was  as  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  history.  Richard  gave  orders'  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  infamous  deed.  The  tyrant  then  en- 
gaged Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who,  choosing  three  associates,  like  him- 


found  the  unoffending  young  princes  m  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and 
pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered 

17* 
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tbemtobeteried^t  tiie  ftxit  of  the  slain,  deep  in  thegroand,  uite 
a  heap  of  stones.-  These  cucumstanoes  wen  all  eoniessed  by  the 
bloody  actors,  in  the  following  reign.  In  the  xeign  of  Chaitos  U, 
the  bones  tff  two  persMis  were  fonnd  in  the  phioe  indicated,  wjddi 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  V.,  and  his  brothor; 
and  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhappy  princes, 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  surviving  heir  of  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster,  became  the  instrument,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
sisted by  the  French  king,  he  landed  ip  England,  and  revived 
the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battle  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage.  Tliis  battle 
terminated  the  terrible  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles. were  fougl^t,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  the  blood, 
perished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

§  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
testable. He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  his  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.  This  infirmity,  wliich  iiaJ 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  of  lane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  nobleman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady.  * 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  the  engagement 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  was  immediately  placed  on  tlie 
head  of  the  conqueror.  The  earl  of  Richmond  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  two  bouses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendant  from  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  and  politic  prince,  but  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York.  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  to 
jeopardise  his  government.  The  general  tranquillity  of  his 
reigr^  was,  on  this  account,  occasionally  disturbed  by  plots 
and  conspiracies — two  of  which  w^ere  rather  singular,  con- 
sisting in  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  persons  of  the  heirs  d 
York,  and  to  enforce  their  claims  to  the  crown, 

§  The  name  of  one  of  these  impostors  was  Lambert  Sknnel,  the 
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mm  of  a  bafcer,  who  ooimterfehed  the  Pinion  o[  the  eaii  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  Toe  name  of  the  other 
was  Pcxkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who  personated 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  smothered  in  the  tcMwr.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  in  the  nation,  and  gave  Henry 
great  trouble,  but  were  finally  subdued  and  taken.  Simnei  was 
epared  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  AYarbeck  expiar 
ted  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  York,  shewed  itself  even 
in  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
ous, amiable,  and  obsequious,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  f^m  her  husband ;  and  th^ 
maliguant  ideas  of  faction,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  Uie 
sentiments  of  conjugal  endearment 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  tlie  principles 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.     Yet  his  sagacity  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.     Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
prf)raoted  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  Ufe,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  prond 
ftnd  rude  aiistocracy.     His  policy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.     The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 
was  his  avarice,  which,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt- 
ed to  the  most  oppressive  exactions. 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  ready  money,  a  sum  equal 
to  £10,000,000  at  present. 

19.  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
ing prospecLs,  considered  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  aflection  and  high 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  his  own  supposed  good  quaUties. 

§  The  succession  was  well  established,  the  contending  titles  of 
Yoi-k  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  him,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  enjoyed.  The 
young  prince's  person  was  beautiful,  his  manners  elegant,  his  dis- 
position frank,  his  mind  highly  cultivated  for  the  times,  and  his 
native  talents  commanding. 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prince.  He  soon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipled  tyrant ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  felt,  at  times,  the  effects  of  his 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  ministers  were  talented  men,  but 
Ue  took  pleasure  in  abusing  them.  Only  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  continued  to  be  an  object  of  fovour  to  the  last.    Cardinal 
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Wdsey ,  in  whom  1^  placed  unbounded  oonfidoioe  for  &  tim^ 
was  finally  discarded.  Wobey,  more  than  any  one  d9e,1if 
ministerigg  to  the  {Measures  and  ambition  of  the  king,  Axfi 
his  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

§  This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich;  bA 
having  received  a  learned  edacation,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cdlent  capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  oi  the  king,  and  b; 
degrees  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  pnme  mimsler  of 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  the  king  ifi 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  Quality  in  iIk 
compKEtnion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  elevatioD  of  ibt 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wobef 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  with  success  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  tlie  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  swonfe;] 
but  he  failed  to  improve  his  good  fortune,  and  after  taking 
Tournay,  returned  to  England.         • 

About  the  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  inrur- 
sion  into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peace 
to  Scotland. 

Flenry  also  took  a  part  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  as 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  tbe  expenffl- 
ture  of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was,  by  tuniSj 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  reign,  are  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  alliances-  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse- 
quence, arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  affair  so  interesting  ^ 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  i^ 
and  rat  length  lost  his  influence  in  tlie  kingdom.  In  ^!^ 
great  religious  change,  it  is  evident  Henry  had  no  good  u)- 
tentions,  but  sought  the  gratification  of  his  oVm  unhallowed 
appetites.  He  had  previously  declared  himself  the  champioo 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  even  written  a  book  again^ 
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Luther.    Hence  was  conferred  on  him,  by  the  pope,  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

*  { Henry  was  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother's 
widow,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  This,  however,  was  denied  him. 
But  Henry  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  universities  was  favoturable  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen. - 

llie  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscientious- 
ness or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  Uiat  time,  was  abolished  in 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  church ;  * 
and  the  want  of  obedience,  was  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death.  On  this  account,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wish^  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  after  being  deprived  of 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  Had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs," 
.  Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  her,  he  married  four  wives  in  succession ;  the  first 
dying  in  child-birth;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represented ;  and  the  third 
having  been  executed  for  adultery.    The  fourth  survived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  his 
crown,  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth. 

20.  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  son,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was  regent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 

.  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.     Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 

I  regret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

During  his  reign,  the  reformation  made  great  progress, 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer :  yet  a  large  body  of  the  people 
adhered  to  popery.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  religion  were 
not,  however,  effected  without  public  disturbances,  and  some 
sanguinar}'^  executions  took  place  on  account  of  religion. 

A  project  was  undertaken  of  uniting  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  tho. 
young  queen  of  the  Scots.     It,  however,  failed,  and  a  bailie 
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ensued,  near  Musselburgh,  in  which  10,000  of  the  Scots  wai  ' 
slain. 

§  So  difTerent  in  disposition  was  Edward  from  his  lather,  that  jiii 
said  he  always  wept,  when  he  signed  an  order  for  an  executiot 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edwwi's  benevolent  turn  of  mind » 
evidenced  by  his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewell,  St  ThomaM 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flourish. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1553.  History  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  o( 
"  bloody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  suffered  bv 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  w^  morose, 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  cathohc  religion,  she  hesitated  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  eflect  the 
object 

§  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  howcTer, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  against  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose;  and 
the  reformation  ^vas,  in  reality,  extended,  by  the  means  employ^ 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Jarie  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  YIH.  She  more  happUy  suppre^ed,  sooo 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat. 

Her  husband  was  Philip  H.,  of  Spain;  but,  hy  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliament,  has  the  merit  o( 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eog- 
hsh  crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
shoiud  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 

years,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 

by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  grief 

and  vexation  of  heatj,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

§  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  tragical,  was  designed  by  BJ- 
ward  to  be  his  successor.  Her  title,  however,  was  quite  dcfecUTe; 
and  the  law,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  Edward  caused  to 
be' passed,  was  unconstitutional.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  lately  married  her;  and  both  tlic fr 
ther  and  son  stronglv  solicited  her  to  accept  of  the  perilous  begiiest 
-  of  Edward.  She  reluctantly  consented,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  wtf 
proclaimed  queen.    Her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  excusra 
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tier ;  but  she  was  .soon  arrested,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  was 
condemned  and  executed. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
see  her  j  but  she  refused  her  consent,  informing  him  by  message, 
that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  concern. 
She  adverted  also  to  other  topics  of  a  consolafbry  kind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes ;  but,  undaun- 
ted at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators,  in  a  most  affecting 
speech,  and,  wuh  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  iiie  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  faifiest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "the  innocency  of  childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
.  of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences." 

22.  Glizabeth  succeeded  to  the  tlirone,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  she  had  dis- 
played during  the  sanguinary  reign>of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

{  It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  elude  the 
effects  of  the  violent  jealousy  which  the  queen,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respecting  the  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catching  protestants,  she  replied : 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  word 'did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulfilled.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  rehgion  was 
fostered ;  the  church  of  England  received  its  present  form ; 
and  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  literature,  attained  to  an 
elevation  unknown  in  England  before.  Her  intrepid  mind, 
and  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
firmly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
fid  sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  large  portion  of 
North  America,  supported  the  infant  republic  of  Holland 
against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  in 
'the  defeat  of  its  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  IV.  in 
he  recovery  of  his  kingdom.     She  sought  the  true  interests 
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and  glory  of  her  subjects,  so  £sur  as  concerned  th^  imfd  i 
proeperity,  or  their  external  religious  observances. 

I  et  it  must  beacknowledged,  that  she compassedher object 
often,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stem,  unykU- 
ing,  unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  govemineo!, 
and  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  of  cruelly  aol 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Mary,  queen  rf 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  sugp> 
cion  of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
of  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  her  conduct  towards  hff 
favourites,  particularly  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  marked  with  an- 
gular caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

§  The  invincible  Armada,  so  caljed,  was  a  fleet  which  Spaiaftlei 
out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  to 
latter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.    It  consisted  of  Iw 
ships  of  war,  carrying  27,000  men,  and  3000  cannon— tiie  ianprt 
naval  armament  which  Europe  had  ever  seen.    The  English  fleet  of 
108  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  ff 
mada  as  it  entered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night  aw 
burnt  and  destroyed  a  sreat  part  of  the  squadron.    A  storm  whiffl  j 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  Z«i1«bJ  i 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessel  w»  , 
6000  men,  relumed  to  Spain.  .     j 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  IW 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scoj-  j 
land,  and  great-graud-daughter  of  Henry  Vfl.  of  England,  and  nea 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eight  da^w* 
ler  her  birth.  She  was  educated  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  aiw^B 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  1"^*'JJ*J 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Gjuises,  she  consented  to  take  the  utk« 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  w 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment. 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  ^P^ 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Damley.)  But  the  king, 
her  husband,  being  exclude  from  any  share  in  tiie  govcminenl, »? 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musiciafl,  fl<^ 
secretary  and  favourite,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pnW|"* 
pal  nobility,  suddenly  surprised  ttiem  when  at  supper  together, «» 
effected  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presence.  • 

The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  R 
vate  house,  to  whicli  he  had  retired  with  a  few  friends.  The  ean »'  ^ 
Both  well,  the  new  favourite  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason,  a? 
posed  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  ho*^*^ 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  about  tw 
months  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  hu^ 

This  shameful  conduct,  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the  chief  nobuitri 
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■nd  her' best  nibjecte)  by  whom  ohe  was  taken  pisoiier,  compelled 
Der  to  re&ngn  (he  crown,  and  her  son,  James  VI.,  was  called  to  the 
Boveretgnty.  The  qne^  soon  after,  escaped  fifom  prison,  «nd  raised 
aa  army  to  oppose  me  regent,  Murray,  who  was  detennined  on  her 
destruction,  and  whom  she  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  ned  to  Engf 
nnd,  in  1M8,  where  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Slizabetli,  protection  and  security. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power, 
moved  onfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
nigitiTe  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  8he  first,  however,  under 
pietence  of  d<Nng  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the.  latter  en* 
quired  into^  at  a  conference  at  Vork.    But  though  nothing  was 

S3ved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  con* 
emenL 

The  Scottidi  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
naturally  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
eSS&eX  this  object,  devised  by  her  fiiends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
responsible ;  ana  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guiltv,  she  was  condemned, 
and  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fothermgav  casUe,  in  the 
Ibrty-fiith  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteentE  of  her  captivity. 

Historians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  sytnptoms  of  fear. 
"nie  night  before  her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  them  a  solemn  farewell.  Next  morning  she  dressed  herself  in 
a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8th  of 
Feb.  1587,  when  cAie  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  in  that  awful 
eonjnnctnre,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  would  have 
honoured  a  matron  of  Rome;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
united  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  meekness  of  a^martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
used  the  following  words — ''It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  father 
Luther,  '  Many  one  livedi  a  Papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant :'  only  this 
I  have  been  uiformed,  that  she  took  her  death  patiently,  and  recom- 
mended herself  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ.?' 

Mary,  besides  her  emuient  beauty,  which  was  celebrated  through- 
out Europe,  possessed,  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  She 
read  and  understood  several  lan^ages,  wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated 
a  knowledge  of  music  Her  misfortunes  were  great;  and  though 
many  of  them  wexa  taorought  upon  her  by  her  indiscrotions,  if  not 
crimes,  the  severity  of  her  lot  has  called  forth  general  commisera- 
tion. 

In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reisn,  the-  eari  of  Leicester  was 
her  principal  fieivdurite;  but  after  his  death,  she  became  attached  to 
the  earl  or  Essex,  as  her  minister ;  and  indeed  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  Uiough  quite  advanced  in  life,  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  more  tender  paanon.  She  seems,  however,  unalterably  to  have 
kept  her  resolution  ''to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen.''    She  was 
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pleased  with  oourtshia  but  kept  aloof  from  matriinony. 

a  yoang  nobleman  ojf  singular  acoompliahmenta,  Al^ts^  and 

Tbe  queen  and  Essex  had  many  quarrels  and  reoonciliaikmsT  h 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offisred  ba 
she  angrily  cave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  $  upon  which  Easex  dai^ 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  woidd  not  bear  such  usage,  woe 
it  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  Ea 
indiscretion^  however,  was  soon  pardoned.  He  was  at  length  teased 
by  her  capndous  humour  into  a  crime,  which  she  coukL  not  paidoiL 
He  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  though  nearly  in  ber 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
this  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  nature.  He 
was  soon  arraigned,  convicted,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depressed.  The  canee 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  Essex.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  U>  Eliza- 
oeth,  a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  adecttx^ 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  migfal 
^be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  interpoaitioa 
'The  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  her  beath>bed,  seal 
for^the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  ^tiie  fact.  Elizabeth,  bursting  intt>  a 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exdaimed,' 
"  Gkxl  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

From  that  moment  the  queou  fell  into  the  profoundestrndancfaoly} 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwmg  herself  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  becBino 
extinct. 

'  Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  taiH  in 
an  ancient  account  of  him,  the  following  quaint  and  byporbolic 
epitaph : 

"Here  deeps  great  Essex,  dearlin^  of  mankinde, 
Faire  honour's  lampe,  foule  envie's  prey,  Arte's  fiime 

Nature's  pride.  Virtue's  bulwarke,  lure  of  minde, 
Wisdome's  flower,  Valour's  tower.  Fortune's  shame^ 

England's  sunn^  Belpia's  ligbt.  Fnmce's  star,  Spaine's  thunder, 

Lysbone's  lightning,  ueland's  ciowde,  the  whole  world's  wonder." 

23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she  was  less  commeDdabfe 
than  in  her  public  conduct.  She  possessed  few  qualities  rf 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  see  in  aU,  especially  in  womaa 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  the  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  sallies  rf 
anger,  sullied  her  character,  and  showed  thai  she  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  The  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  highest  encomiaiiH 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.    We  give  her 
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Ihll  credit  for  vigour,  firmness,  penetration,  and  address— for 
heroism  without  rashness,  for  frugality  without  avarice,  for 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
in  learning'  was  great,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  talents 
'for  government.  The  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  hands. 

GERMANY. 

24.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Germany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Frederick  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
into  an  Archduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
fid  in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
heiress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  reigned 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  fvcmi  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

§  He  was  wanting  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
only  failing  as  a  prince  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  in^ 
portant  projects  miscarried.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  men- 
tioned. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
1519,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

§  Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
iane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spam,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im- 
perial diet,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  which  were  represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
Germany.  About  this  time,  also,  Germany  was  divided  into 
ten  circles.  In  1521,  commenced  the  celebrated  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  in  which  Charles  obtained  manifest  ad- 
vantage. In  1527,  he  took  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Germans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Charles  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twenty-two  thousand 
Christian  slaves. 
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But  the  moet  eztraoidioary  event  pertaumig:  to  this  8or» 
reign,  was  the  vduntaiy  relinquishmeDt  of  his  kingly  tnl 
imperial  authority.  He  resigned,  first  the  NetherlanidB  and 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1556,  and  aii» 
wards  the  empire,  in  &ivour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Tk 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  ooguf 
fence  of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authmty,  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it. 

S  Charles  was  the  most  powerfiil  sovereign  of  Europe^  his  sway 
extending  over  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlandai  and  a  part  ci  Ital^ 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  such  was  his  sin) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  boinglus 
dominions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nnoie 
rous  and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cam 
and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  finding  his  faedA 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  govemiaeBl 

Accordingly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  lecait 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  kify- 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  also  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Hav^ 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low-CJountries,  at  BmsBela,  he  expiaiaed 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  the  most  importenl  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  PhilA 
with  such  unaffidcted  magnanimity  and  paternal  affection,  that  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  alter  this  sokautt 
ty,  Charles  conferred  aU  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himsefl^  bat  a  pen- 
sion of  lOOjCiOO  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain- 

After  making  some  inefiectual  attempts  to  secure  the  Oennan 
princes  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  Charles  made  a  formal  reagnilKa 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  immediatdy  set  out  w 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  that  coon- 
try,  a  small  bnilding  had  been  annexed  to  the  monieistery  of  St  Jo^ 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  firlaPs  cell^  v^ 
naked  walls,  and  the  otner  two  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  fmiu*- 
ed  in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charles  retired,  with  onJj 
twelve  domestics  5  and  there,  after  a  peaceftil  solitude  oi  about  two 
years,  he  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charles  in  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  I.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  II.  These  princes  genenOj 
made  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carried  on  to- 
tween  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics. 

§  Ferduiand  and  Maxhnilian,  are  said  to  have  been  most  exedltfi 

Srinoes.     From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  expievij!^ 
d  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  of  his  »* 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empure  flourished  in  a  pec« 
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liar  manner  under  his  administration.  Rhodolph,  though  at  war 
with  the  Turks,  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  more  occupied 
with  tournaments,  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  as- 
tronomy, than  witii  the  affairs  of  state.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &c.,  so  eager  was  liis  de- 
sire for  that  species  of  knowledge. 

28.  rrhe  reformation  in  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
riod 18  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  Germany.     It  conmienced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  through  several  pther  European  na- 
tions.    It  was  connected  with  a  new  era  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of   the  world.      By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  from 
wVnch  it  can  never  recover.     The  date  of  this  event,  is  1517. 
Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  was  the  first  instrument 
employed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
great  moral  revdution.     His  attention  was  excited   to  the 
oomiplion  and  abuses  of  the  CathoUc  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
indu^encies,  at  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.     Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildings  at  Rome,  had 
published  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  the  ' 
pains  of  purgatory  :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  great 
oflfence  to  many  religious  persons,  and  induced  Luther,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  Uaffic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  anathemas  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in 
the  elecUxrate  of  Saxony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  combatted  him.  Luther,  however,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  otl\er  di- 
vines into  the  controversy.  Persecution  was  now  resorted  to 
by  the  pope  and  hia  emissaries,  but  this  only  increased  his 
fiseal  and  indignation  as  a  preacher.  Luther  was  soon  cited 
hy  the  pope,  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days.  Prince 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that  the  re- 
former might  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re- 
paired, under  the  protection  of  a  safe  conduct,  to  the  imperial 

18* 
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diet,  convoked  by  Ohailes  at  Augsburg,  *»^^=^''*!;^  ^ 
ten:  but  imtead  of  making  any  recantotioi^  he  boW^y  a^ 

ed  bis  resolutioa  of  defending  his  doctrines,  though  all  tte 
tmors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  again*  hnn-Ai 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  ™*"*"**^3'"?^  IJ^ 
tired  privately  from  Augsburg,  having  first  ^omptoned^ 
letter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  finoo 

*ila\^g  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  that 
universally  aboUshed,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the -convifflte 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  spread 
next  into  Sjvitzerland,  where  it  produced  the  mort  mportart 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Lutheran  tonets ;  and  the  protestants,  as  they  were  tf 
called  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  multipKed  in  tte 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  no  pjotestonC  Iwn 
self,  had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  tte  re- 
formation in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  fiutB 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the  good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moors, 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiyjCwy 
G  ranada  remained  subject  to  their  authority.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  crowns  ofOas- 
tile  and  Arragon  were  happily  united,  and  thus  all  the  Cwib- 
tian  principalities  in  Spain,  found  themselves  "^der  co^ 
sceptre  ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  king 
and  queen  effected  in  1492,  Spain  became  one  entire  monB^* 
chy.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were,  in  efiect,  two  soverdgn 
princes,  though  professedly  united  in  marriage. 

The  Moors  suffered  terribly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  aorf 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  for  the  most  p&^ 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

§  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabelk,  the  establiahiiicnt  of  the  t«friW*  ^ 
qu  isition,  in  Spain,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  »« 
suffered  death  under  Torqucmada,  the  first  inquisitor  general  TtUf 
instance  of  intemperate  and  ferocious  zeal,  in  the  king  and  qoM 
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tmmf  well  be  let  off  affainst  the  seven)  good  qoaliUe^  which  it  it  al> 
kiwed,  they  pooncoocd.  Their  reign  was  signalized  by  the  diaooTe- 
riea  nuade  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  who  became  deranged,  succeeded  her  mothe^ 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Au&tria. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charlesi  Y.,  wajs  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  Spain,  1616.  His  hisUMry  has  already  been 
related. 

i  During  Charles's  reign,  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Fernando 
Cortez,  in  1519,  and  Peru  by  Pizanro  in  lG25b  The  Spanish  do- 
minions -were  Uius  greatly  extended. 

31.  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his  fetber  upon  the  abdication  of 
the  latter,  in  1566.     In  his  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many, all,  at  this  time,  highly  flourishing  and  respectaUe,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength. 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  able  politician,  though  his  pohcy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning.     He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicihes,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.      He 
bad  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of   England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  English  queen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  his  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasional  success,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  of  his  nume- 
rous projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  French 
at  St,  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
allies  into  a  peace.  Another  signal  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  Gravelines,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  Frencli  surrendered  to  Spain,  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  Italy. 

Philip  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  religion,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
cruel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religions  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  latter  broke  away  from  his  authority,  as  will 
be  detailed  below. 

HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  union  of  Utreoht, 
in  1579.  The  states  combmed  to  defend  their  comnoon 
liberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  Philip 
n.    Seven  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  constituting  the  Netfi- 
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erlands,  came  into  the  measure.  The  remaining  ten  pro- 
vinces had  their  charter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be 
come  independent  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteendk 
century. 

§  Holland,  is  another  appellation  for  tbe  Seven  United  Provinces^ 
80  called,  from  its  chief  province  being  of  that  name.  The  remain- 
ing ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, composed  of  some  of  these  provinces,  was  origin^y  equal 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  Hie  whole  of  the  Netherlands^  ^^^^ 
three  states,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire,by  marriage,  147i. 
They  were  afterwards  resigned  to  the  k'mg  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hollanders  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  gof^ 
ernments,  the  heads  of  whicH  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominiooa 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  but  became  independent  in  te 
tenth  century.  At  length,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  to  the  dnka 
of  Burgundy.  The  next  transfer  of  these  states,  was  to  Germany, 
Charles  V.  being  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  II.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  ooik 
siderable  progress  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  repres 
it,  established  the  Inquisition,  projected,  certain  innovations,  which 
.  created  alarm  and  tumult,  and  sent  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce  implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  measoies 
was,  tliat  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
that  18,000  were  the  victims  of  the  five  years''  administntion  oi 
Alva. 

William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  government  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  now,  himseli^ 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  an  army  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  reduced 
some  of  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  proclaimed  Stadtholder 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  m  1570. 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  j  but  only  seven  of  them  could  agree  to  form  a 
confederated  republic.  The  influence  of  jealousy  and  competition, 
prevented  the  union  of  the  whole.  By  the  treaty  which  was  formed 
it  was  agreed  that  tliey  should  defend  their  liberties,  as  one  united 
republic  j  that  they  should  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  peace 
and  war,  establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  re- 
ligious freedom.  William  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  whole 
seven,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admiraL  and 
magistrate. 

•file  effusion  of  blood,  which  had  been  great  prjor  to  this  union, 
was  not  hereby  much  diminished.  The  crown  of  Spain,  strained 
every  nerve  to  recover  those  provinces.  •  Philip,  venting  his  indi^ 
nation,  by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  oflfering  86,000 
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crowns  lor  his  head,  eompaised  his  i6Tenge ;  for  thk  iU 
was  cut  off  by  an  aasassio,  1584.    By  persevering  couraffe,  howerei^ 
and  assisted  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henr3r  lY.  of 
France,  the  Houanders,  at  length,  completdy  established  Uieir  mde 
peodence,  and  brought  the  Spanish  monardi  to  acknowledge  them 
as  a  free  people. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  William,  was  elected  Stadthblder,  in  the  room 
of  his  lather,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talents,  as  a  states- 
man tod  warrior,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  already 
rdated. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immense  portion  of  the  earth  called  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alrica,  till  the  year  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Spain,  sailing 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
of  acriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  with 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
unlooked  for,  so  unthought  of,  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce,  and  consequently  wealth, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increas- 
mg  the  articles  of  traffic.  The  mines  of  America  furnished,  also,  a 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  Colonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  commuificated  to  greater 
Aumbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  effects  of 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  aU  time,  and,  perhaps,  amOng 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discovery, 
but  ihey  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  propitious  results,  ana 
will  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some,  that  America  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity^  and  also  from 
comcidences  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  some  oi  the  nations  of 
the  old  and  new  continent  But  the  theory  has  httle  ground  for  its 
support.  Certainly,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traces  of  the 
knowledge  of  another  continent  existed  5  and  it  was  generally  «ipp^ 
tedj  that  the  Canaries  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  wotw. 

To  Columbus,  an  account  of  whom  will  appear  m  a  biograpnicai 
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sketch,  about  to  follow,  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of 
this  error,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  contment.  From  a  long  and 
close  application' to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  hiSl  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  what 
was  common  to  &e  age  in  which  he  lived.  Another  continent,  ha 
conceived  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  terra- 

aueous  globe;  but  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  connected  with 
lat  of  India.  The  truth  of  his  ^peculations,  he  now  ardently  de- 
sired to  prove,  by  experiment.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  great 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  hit 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  rendering  the 
first  effectual  assistance  to  Ck)lumbu8. 

One  great  motive  which  influenced  Columbus  and  his  patroness, 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  anew  oontincnC, 
was  to  find  a  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  by  sea :  or  rather, 
the  latter,  may  have  been  the  sole  motive,  connecting  the  supposed  . 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  been  long  an  object  of^ 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  transporting  the  merchandise  of  India,  across  tb^land^ 
from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  The  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  shortest  route 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  maps  of  that  period,  represented  the  oriental  countries 
of  Asia,  as  stretching  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  heea 
proved  to  be  the  fact  Columbus  was  fitted,  in  every,  point  of  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great  idea  more  happily 
realized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appointed  flotilla 
of  three  small  vessels,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  aa 
board  ninety  men,  he  commenced  his  impromising  adventure.  Irv- 
ing Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  directly  for  the 
Canaries,  whence,  having  refitted,  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart.  His  compass,  however,  occasioned  perplexity. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north,  was  first  w- 
ser\'ed,  when  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canaries, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requisition. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  himself,  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  solution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  c(HnplaintB 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  frequent 
manifestation  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  his  crew. 
Thirty  days  had  transpired  since  they  had  left  the  Canaries,  and  no 
land  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  joined  in  a  revolt  Colunibus 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  their  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
posed to  return,  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  if  they  should 
find  no  land.    Some  indications  of  it  had  already  begun  to  appear, 
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snd,  on  the  llth  of  Oetober,  the  jo3rftil  sight  was  descried,  first  by 
^Sohimbus  himself.  God  was  immediately  praised,  and  the  sailors 
rere  now  as  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  repentance  and  admira- 
ton,  as  they  had  been,  before,  insolent  and  ungovernable. . 

3A.  St.  Salvador,  one  olf  the  Bahamas,  was/ the  island  first 
liscovered.  Columbus  afiterwards  touched  at  Cuba,  and 
Sispaniola,  (St.  Domingo,)  now  Hayti.  On  the  latter  he  left 
»me  of  his  men,  to  form  a  colony^  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  portion  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  by  a  western  passage. 

Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in  the  following  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  "with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  second  voyage. 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  to 
those  already  foimd.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad, and  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoke,  1498. 

35.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  aB 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Yesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  following  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  acquired  the 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world. 

36.  In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  England, 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  from 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  tlie  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

37.  The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 

settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  thirst  of 

gold,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islands, 

&nd  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  under  Cwtez,  Pizarro, 

cmd  Ahnagro.     These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men, 

established  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 

depopulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.     In  the  year  i  500, 

^e  coast  of  Brazi^was  accidentally  discovered  by  Alvarez  de 

Cabral,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  having 

been  driven  too  far  to  the  west,  on  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    Hence,  the  settlement  and  possession  of  that 

part  of  America,  by  the  people  of  Portugal. 

,f  CSolumbus,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re- 
SMm  he  had  disoovoed,  was  India^  or  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
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Ana.    Tlii0iiotioiiwM|pnenflyneeived,artfl  UnS^wfaaiihe 
dfic  Ocean  being  desened  from  the  moontainB  oC  the '  '*^ 
Daiien,  the  ittoflion  began  to  be  dinpeOed. 

Fenundo  Cortex,  was  a  gpeecWnl,  but  execrable  adventoier. 
W9B  on  the  oocaann  of  being  sent,  in  151%  by  the  governor 
Cuba,  vqpon  an  ezpeditioa  to  iSd  main,  that  he  fint  heard  of  the 
latcnce  of  the  hen  and  flourishing  empire  of  Mesica    Stim  ' 
by  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  he  resolved  to  make  the  conqoot 
that  country.    He  had  at  his  command  only  617  men,  and  t 
few  fire-armfl^  (thirteen  muskets  and  ten  sonall  fidd  pieces^) 
having  not  yet  come  into  general  use.    His  other  instrumenli 
death^  were  crosstews,  swords,  and  qiears.    But  it  was  the  ~ 
descnption  of  weapons,  few  as  they  were,  that  gained  for 
handfiil  of  Spaniards,  a  conquest  over  a  numerous  people. 
looked  upon  fire-arms  as  the  vreapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,'  Cortez  advanced,  though  with  a  brBve 
position  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  9 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  toror  of  their  name  mi 
paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest.  The  Mexican  sovereign,  Mea 
tezuofa,  received  the  invaders  with  great  hospitality  .and  kindoea 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior  befall 
An  occasion,  nowever,  vras  not  long  wanting,  on  the  part  of  Corva^ 
for  putting  his  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution. 

Some  difficulty  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  became  Aj 
pretext  for  his  seizure  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  palace,  in^ 
fifty  men,  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  off  piiKod 
U)  his  camp.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  tM 
Mexicans,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelled  the  ^paniturds  from  iIh 
capital.  Montezuma  having,  during  the  affray,  offered  to  mediife 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  Ifc 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gautimozin,  son  of  Montezmna, 
immediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  *he  wh<^e  empire  agaiM 
the  perfidious  Spaniards.  J 

Cortez,  by  a  fortunate  concurreiice  of  events,  havin|[  indueed  i 
nation  of  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  having  obtained  a  remforcemail 
of  Spaniards,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it,  to- 
gether with  Gautimozin,  and  became  master  of  the  empire,  in  IdSL 
The  emperor  was  treated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  Aotking  M 
humanity.  Refusmg  to  discover  the  place  where  his  treasures  weie 
hid,  the  miserable  man  was  stretched  naked,  for  aome  time,  oo 
burning  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  apuM* 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  executed  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  the  princes  of  hi* 
bloodl  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  ofriheMexicaDS.  T^ 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associates,  enjoy  the  honour  or  tbe  ia- 
famy,  in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  having  brought  this  simple  and 
unsuspecting^  people,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

\Miile  Cortez  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Spffl 
iards  were  informed  of  a  still  more  rich  and  exteqalTe  empire,  in  ths 
south.  This  was  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca.orkiiig|AU 
balipa.    Francis  Piwro,  in  I^KIG,  had  suled  to  and  visited  the  oonn 
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ry.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  oonqoest  o(  it,  in  connection 
with  Diego  Almagro,  and  Ferdinand  Lucques,  two  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers like  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  sailed  in  1531,  from 
Panama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  300  men. 

With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
marching  to  the  residence  of  the  inca,  he  seized  his  person  by  stra- 
tagem, having  employed  friendship  and  religion  as  Uie  cover  of^his 
viUany.  In  this  defenceless  condition,  the  king -was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  slaughter  of  his  attendants,  and  to  the  exaction  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom. 
When,  however,  the  treasure  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  with  perfidious  cruelty,  he  still  retained  the  wretohed 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally,  by  a  mock  trial,  condemned  and 
executed  him,  as  a  usurper  and  idoUtor. 

The  vast  booty  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  be^ 
came  soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  among  themselves.  War  only 
could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1548,  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  was  sent  from  SpaiUf 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose^ 
as  a  province  of  Spain ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  success 
of  their  new  inca,  HuancaCapac,  who  rose  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subdued. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.    They  were  of  a  cop- 

ST  colour,  and  had  no  beard.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  as 
exico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree,  as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  and  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understooa.  Their  persons  were  clothed, 
their  lands  cultivated,  and  their  state  governed  by  fixed  laws  and 
("cgulations.  In  Peru  there  were  some  magnificent  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  man  was  a  naked  savage^ 
the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt- 
ing or  war.  The  savaged  of  the  continent  were  characterized  alike 
by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt  of  death,  and  their 
generosity  towards  their  friends.  The  islanders  were  a  nulder  race; 
of  gentle  manners,  and  less  robust  constitutions. 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  these  simple 
and  unoffending  people,  is  shocking  to  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
To  convert  them  t*  the  holy  and  benevolent  religion  of  the  Saviour, 
the  most  violent  means  were  employed,  by  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion. '  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot, 
were  the  principal  engines  used  for  their  conversion.  They  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  in  their  thickets  and 
Witnesses.    Some  of  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however,  was  leas  an  object,  than  th« 
^esixe  ci  obtaining  the  precious  metals  which  they  possessed.    So 
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powerful  was  the  passion  for  gold,  that  the  first  adventurers  endu- 
red every  fatigue,  and  encountered  every  danger,  in  search  of  it ; 
and,  by  compelling  the  natives  to  dig  in  the  mines,  prematiunely  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  tace.  It  being 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  visited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discovery, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  ahoriginals,  depriving 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 

The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America,  before  the  late  revolution 
among  them,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
the  ateolute  property  of  tlie  sovereign,  and  regulated  solely  by  his 
will.  The  pope,  agreeably  to  principles  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age,  granted  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  the 
countries  discovered  by  their  subjects,  in  America.  They  were  go- 
verned by  viceroys,  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au- 
thority over  their  provinces. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 

1.  Ck)]umbus,  aa  eminent  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
America. 

o'  lyr  ^A      'i      [  masters  of  painting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  philolc^  and  gene- 
ral literature. 

5.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

7    r  1  '   '    (  ^™^°^"^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoens,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet. 

9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet. 
10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist 
1.1.  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets.    • 

12.  Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets. 

§  Columbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  144^  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  sea,  »id 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted,  beyond 
most  men  of  his  age.  Indeed,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  anticipated  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
Aiturity.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
make,  his  temperament  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  eminehtly 
fitted  him.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  lolly  ex- 
pectation, and  a  religious  fervour  of  soul,  which  spumed  ordinal^ 
difficulties,  and  raised  him  immensely  above  ordinary  mco.  By  htf 
knowledge  of  maritime  aflfiiirs,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  he  became 
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persuaded  that  a  continent  must  exist  in  the  western  ocean.  To 
isccrtaln  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engros^- 
3d  all  his  time  and  faculties.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  trials 
uid  disappointment),  in  regard  to  assistance,  he  was  permitted  to 
realize  the  grand  idea  he  had  so  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  several  courts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay, 
that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  under  the 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  hadf  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  This  event  filled  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  greatest  honours  were  accorde<l  to  iiim  in  the  coui^ 
try,  whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reachr 
ed  the  continent;  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  up,  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services^ 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part, of  life,  he  finally  triun»- 
phed  over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  win  be  cherished  while  the  world 
stands ;  though  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  untoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
bis  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of 'his  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  Providence  had  made  him  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bora  at  Urbino,  1483.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  tha 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael.  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  consequence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
painters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buonaroti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  but 
■culptor,  and  architect.  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  moderns,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
that  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  sucked  sculpture  with  his  very 
nulk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  wliose  husband  was 
eminent  in  that  art.  .The  early  displays  of  his  genius,  raised  so 
gveat  a  Jealousy  among  his  youthful  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
<>iin  with  such  violence  on  the  nose,  that  he  carried  the  mark  to  his 

Sm.    The  most  celebrated  of  liis  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgment 
ia  architectural  abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  church  of  9t 
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Pem^  at  Home,  the  building  of  which  he  eompleted.  Hs  itjfei 
Aat  of  grandeur  and  mibliniity,  united  with  the  ntmost  mmp&dXfmt 
beaul^.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared,  that  the  last  wmnd  wkid 
he  wished  to  utter  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  MicU 
Angdo.    Description  can  convey  but  a  veiy  imperfect  image  of 

**  Boonaroti's  car 
Micbt  epic  glories  flaming  from  a&r." 

Only  the  nght  can  give  one  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  ezceUeiie&    He 
lived  ninety  years. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  the  roost  learned  roan  of  the  age  is 
which  he  lived,  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  writings,  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in.  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wander- 
er, having  occasionally  resided  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these  countries  he  was  best  pkaeed, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VII-, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  days. 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems. Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  marked  agi  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  bet»- 
tiful  copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  opeo 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  great  question  of  Proteatantisni  and  Poperj,  lie  Was  dai2i>- 
ed  on  both  sides,  though  neither  party  was  pleased  with  him.  Here 
is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporisiiig, 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  fonies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12»  1536^  aged 
sixty-nine. 

5.  Copernicus  (Nicholas)  was  a  native  of  Thome  in  Prussia,  w 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge- 
After  Some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  u 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  returned  home.  Here  he 
Degan  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  diflferent 
theories  respecting  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  pleased  him  best ;  and  alter  twenty  years  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, he  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  the  cyde 
and  epicycles  of  former  astronomers,  and  placed  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
tre to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  he 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  against 
himself  the  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  consent- 
ed, through  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  work  pvb* 
lished,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hours 
afterwards  seized  with  a  violent  effusion  of  blood,  which  teimiDated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1643,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

6.  Luther  (Martin)  was  born  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1483.  Hj* 
parents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awful  ioci- 
dent,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  church.  As  he  was  walking  ^ 
the  fields  with  a  fellow-«tudent,  they  were  struck  by  lightmni; 
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Lnlber  to  the  ground,  and  his  companion  dead  by  hia  side.  His 
mind  was  so  much  affected  by  the  event,  that  without  consulting 
iiis  friends^  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Augustine  hermits,  at 
Erfurth.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pcMnted  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  just  founded  there  1>y  that  prince.  It  was 
m  his  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  found  a  Latin 
Bible,  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  at 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  which  the  clergy 
then  imparted  to  uie  people. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  Ticar-general.    While  he  was  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
W)weT,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and 
aebauched  lives  of  the  di^itaries  of  the  church.    This  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genuine  piety.    Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  aa  prufesser  of  divinity  in  the  university.    Here  he  explained, 
with  clearness  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
most  exemplary  conduct. 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  favourable  occa- 
sion soon  ofliered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation.   The  completion  of  St  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  in 
1517,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  such  as 
would  contribute  to  the  pious  work.    The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany ;  and  in  paying 
their  money,  the  friar  Tetzel  informed  the  superstitious  people,  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  future 
sins.     Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vile  practices, 
and  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderful  success.    Persecution 
soon  foUowed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papal  ven- 
geance.   Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishing 
^ries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  and 
pohcy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  che- 
rished wishes. 

In  1524,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  habit,  and  th^  next  year 
niarried  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent,  and,  though  he 
Was  ridiculed  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  confounded  them  all 
by  his  app^  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  son^  whose 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  Germany.  Luther  died  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  1546. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  for  the  service  he  performed.  He- 
Was  a  man  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  upri^htnesi — a 
frieaid  of  true  religion,  liberty,  and  human  happiness.    fiUs  nnder- 
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t^n&MynB^&a,  and  his  kiioiHed|e  miBqniinwi,  almoal,  m llieip 
in  which  he  lived.  Especially  had  he  an  admlnbie  aoqinttntaaai 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  doqiMiiee  aid 
clearness.  In  oofunge,  resolntioii,  and  dectsioii,  he  was  aa 
to  all  reformera. 


7.  Calvin,  (John^  a  coadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  .^.«,.»»~^^  ^^ 
born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  10th  Jtily,  1509.  His  eariy  piety  mak- 
ed  him  out  for  the  church ;  but  though  he  assumed  the  fcuijHions  ti 
the  ministry,  he  was  too  much  disgusted  wHh  the  superstitions  sf 
the  Romish  church,  to  remain  in  her  communion.  His  knowledfe 
of  the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  tlie  abominations  of  the  "  mac 
of  sin."  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  whkk 
he  made  great  progress;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ac- 
quaintance with  divinity.  He  soon  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
reformation ;  and  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  writer  and  du^utant, 
very  essentially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics ;  but  his  oonfideiioe  io 
God  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  having  takeif  his  position,  he  fdl 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  al 
Geneva,  where  he  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however,  once  ex{$elled  the  plaoe^ 
on  account  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament  indiscrimcnaiely, 
and  again  experienced  trouble  in  the  affair  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  rdigton,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
"the  care  of  aU  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  him 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   He  died,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  talent%  and,  though 
not  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  e^'angdi- 
cal  truth,  and  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  Scaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
sense  of  the  prophets  thaii  he. 

8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  the 
Virffil  of  his  country,  and  in  his  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensive  teaming,  and  a  sublime  imagination. 

Misfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  coun^ 
try,  he  lost  an  eye.  On  his  return  from  the  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortune,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difficulty,  by  swimming  with  his  right  arm,  and  holding  up 
his  poem,  with  his  left. 

After  he  had  published  his  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,  he 
was  cruelly  disappointed,  as  to  patronage;  and  feeling  all  the  mise- 
ries of  indigence  and  neglect,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  iuignitfr> 
fill  countrymen.    He  lived  fifty-two  yeats. 

9.  Uiichanan  (George)  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Lenox^  in 
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iHkl/tD  IMO.  He  eariy  enibraoed,  ton  ecmTktkm,  the  teDeteof  Lu- 
ther, and  9  as  the  oonflequenoe,  mifiered  peneoutton  fipom  the  e«tho- 
ii€8.  He  became  tutor  to  James  I.  of  England,  antf:  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
ooiintry.  He  occasionally  resided  in  England  and  France^  but  died 
in  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1582.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  style,  but  is  occasionally  de^ 
ficient  in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  Whose  mind  was  storeid  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
tiie  graces  of  ancient  literature,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved in  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  muses. 

10.  Montaigne  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  Perigord,  in 
Prance,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first,  as  his  mother 
tcmsue.  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  he  was  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losophical society.  His  essays  nave  been  repeatedly  published. 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
sons have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  (Torquato)  was  born  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
Uvered,"  an  epic  poem  of  great  merit.    Like  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortality.    Tasso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  suffering.    Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  tlie  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.    Tas- 
so had  been  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.    Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  •  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  ocr*.asion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.    For  this  offence,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.    He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  known ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
tlie  pope,  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
Iha  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion of  his  funeral.    He  was  fifly-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmund)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment,  and  true  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
fanciful  and  chimerical,  and  without  tmiformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
truly  fairy  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
stanza.    His  Fairy  Queen,  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

He  was  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  employed  8omi> 
what  in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth ;  but 
Desmond's  revolt  in  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  proved  his  ruin. 
He  was  plundeied  and  robbed  of  his  estatei  one  of  his  childiea  was 
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burned  in  die  amUagjation  of  his  house,  and  broken  in  henil 
fortune,  he  came  to  London,  where  he' died,  in  1508. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  extending 
from  the  Edict  af^Pmntes^  1598  years  A,  C,  to  the  deaik 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden^  1718  years  A.  C. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1.  Henry IV., had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Fka.kcs 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  religion  from  polilica] 
considerations,  hut  did  an  act  of  justice  to  tlie  Calvinists,  by 
whose  aid  he  liad  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  afi 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  t^is  minister,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war,  and  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  iinaacial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

France  never  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesman,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  his  mamiers  a  model  of  good  breeding, 
and  his  love  of  Ms  subjepts  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  force 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  httle  disso- 
luteness. 

~  §  A  mistress  of  Henry,  an  artful,  intriguing,  ambitious  woman. 
had,  by  consummate  management,  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of 
marriage.  This  promise,  the  king  showed  to  Sully,  ready  signed, 
and  the  minister,  transported  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  "I 
believe  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  rage.  ^  It  is  true  I  am  mad,' 
replied  Sully,  '<  and  I  wish  i  was  the  only  mad  man  in  France.' 
when,  after  so  keen  an  altercation.  Sully  thought  himself  ineeo- 
verably  disgraced,  he  received  the  brevet  of  grand  master  of  ths 
ordnance. 

•  Henry^  who  had  lived  through  fifty  conspiraciesi  feO  by  tbs 
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hand  of  an  assassin,  named  Ravills^;,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twenty  years,  too  short  for  the  glory  oft  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  upon  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  form- 
ing Europe  into  a  Christian  republic. 

.  {  Ravillac  was  a  desperate  Catholic  bigot,  who  had  long  formed  a 
design  to  marder  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  join  his  army 
in  prosecuting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
will,  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  was  harrassed  with  sinister  fore- 
bodings, and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event.  Passing 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled,  and  his  footmen 
quitting  it  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  followed  him  secretly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  powersi 
none  of  which  should  be  suffered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  and 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wished  to  set 
huundo  to  tho  houoo  of  Austrla,  both  in  Grermany  and  Italy.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  hio  oiriy  real  design. 

2.  liouid  Xlll.jin  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  splendour  Jfel  prospierity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgusted 
the  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duke*  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  15,000  lives ;  the  junction  of  Louis 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand  H.,  and  the  revolt  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,, 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
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§  The  Protestants  w&e  aoeosed  of  a  doign  to  fonn  France  nfe 
an  independent  repubUp,  to  be  divided  into  eight  circles,  on  tii 
model  of  those  in  Geraiany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  l^  per 
secution,  they  attempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  Rodxie 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  their  parly.  Richeiai, 
having  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleets,  c» 
ried  into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  wtgi^ 
war  against  the  Ph)testants,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  extermioaie. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  RocheUe.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  in  chief ;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  kio? 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

The  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  England,  but  were  disappoiat- 
ed  by  the  tardy  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  gam- 
son  and  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  resolved,  however,  to  hold  uct 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  tk 
miseries  of  a  siege,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  actht 
genius  of  the  cardinaL  He  triumphed  over  the  Calvinists,  and  c^ 
prived  them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  w- 
covered  from  this  blow. 

The  union  of  Louis  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1@& 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  liuffl-. 
ble  the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestanti^is, 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eagerly  in  th«  ««amo  of  Om  Proue- 
tant  princes,  who  wero  idftrmcd  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  dcsga 
of  suppresMRg  their  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  thar  t^>logical  disputes, 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  Ferdinand's  plWer;  theeouit  oi 
England  embarked  in  the^ame  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms, 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rue^ed  like  a  torrent  upon  Uenns- 
ny.  •  In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  efibctually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  aiflidst  all  the  political  intrigos 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  iiie- 
rature  and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  o>- 
iion,  beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arma  The  Frenek 
Academy  owes  its  institution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  AAer  he  had  bcca 
married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XIV.,  and  PhiliPi 
duke  of  Orleans.  Durmg  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  leas  promine"' 
object  of  attention,  than  his  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
characterised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  tbe 

throne,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  hv 

mother.     The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  of  his  ad- 

ministration,  the  splendid  events  of  his  reign,  his  conquests  and 

reverses,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  and  tbe  artv 
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under  his  patronage,  have  been  themes  of  deep  interest  with 
historians.     He  is  often  styled  the  Grea# 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  his  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
jKcession,  under  the  duke  of  Enghein  ;  the  civil  commotions 
called  la-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emperor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
Franche  Comte  was  conquered  and  united  to  France  ;  tho 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsbui^ 
against  Prance,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coui>- 
try,  by  Germany.  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  and,  in  «oi>- 
sequence  of  whicn,  Louis  acquired  peculiar  glory  ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reverses, 
from  the  allied  powers,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugene. 

§  In  the  early  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enghein  gained 
the  battle  of  Kocroi ;  that  of  Friboiirg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
io  1645  ;  and  that  of  Dunkirk^  in  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  and 
the  popular  discontents. 

.  Tiiese  discontents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
'  the  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  o^bstation  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  chief 
nobil  i ty,  took  part  with  the  rebels.  The  celebrated  general,  Turenne, 
also  aided  the  rebels.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  imprth 
d^nt  violence  of  Mazarine,  sdbn  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopi>- 
lar'minister.  When,  however,  the  king  became  of  age,  Mazarine  re- 
sumed his  station  as  minister,  while  de  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1^1,  when  Louis  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
By  the  splendour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  which  many 
of  them  were  crowned,  established  throughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  monarch.  His  war  with  Holland  soon  commenced, 
in  which  Turenne,  and  Conde,  another  great  general,  gave  signal 
proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  tlie  leaders  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  conduct  his  military  operations.  Although  Spain  and  the  empe- 
ror johied  the  Hollanders,  yet  Turenne  defeated  the  Imperialists  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhausen,  and  Tnrkheim.  Some* 
lime  before,  Conde  had  signalizeu  his  arms  against  Franche  Comte 
which  he  subjugated  in  the  space  of  seventeen  days. 
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Several  powera  now  became  jeaknn  of  the  ascendency  of 

and  the  pnnce  of  Oraupe,  whose  dominions  had  been  so 
ly  attacked  by  the  Frencn  king,  had  spfficient  influence  with 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  anns  of 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  conelnded  it 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Fruxte 
Comte  was  assured,  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Loui&  and  Spdi 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netheriaiidi^ 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  the  French  kis^ 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  justice.  TTie 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  TV^  ww 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  their  churches  demolished, 
their  ministers  exiled,  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  religioB, 
was  made  the  condition  with  all  who  chose  to  continue  in  their  na- 
tive country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  requirements  desA 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  this 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  800,000  of  her  moat  n^ 
dustrious  and  useful  citizens,  who  eiUier  perished,  or  driven  into  eiik. 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  into  various  countries. 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1686,  was  brought  about  by  WilliaiB, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Louis.  His  attack  on  Hot 
land  had  bcirayed  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  deagv 
couFd  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Victory, 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  leagues. 
Though  the  valiant  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle,  the  able  Coode 
had  retired,  and  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  ag^ 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  well  supplied,  yet  & 
name  of  IjOuis  wai  a  host,  and  the  successors^  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  Luxemburg  defeated  tbt 
pince  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Norwindea . 
Noailles  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundres 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate^ and  took  ix*xny  of  themoit 
important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Thi%  v^  the  brightest  period,  d 
his  reign.    Disasters  were  soon  to  follow  him.  .7 

The  extensive  military  entei^prises  of  Louis,  Jiad  been  attended 
with  enormous  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  monarch  had  beei 
flattered  by  his  victories,  but  no. solid  advantage  had  accrued  to  tN 
nation.  tTie  finances  had  fallcM  into  disorder,  and  the  perseverhi^ 
eflbrts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  hiiAto  conclude  tne  peace  of  Ryswicki 
in  1697.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  renewed.  That  was  the  wu 
of  the  succession.  The  nations  engaged  in  it  were  England,  Ho^ 
land,  and  the  empire,  against  France  and  Spain.  The  avowed  objeei 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  Wasto  put.  the  house  of  Austria  in  ^ 
session  of  the  throne  of  Spaii^  o\the  expected  death  of  Charles  IL, 
without  issue. 

Louis  had  passed  his  prime,  and  lost  his  greatest  genends  tufi 
ministers ;  while  the  armies  of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  tlv 
ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  tki 
imited  powers.    The  war  was  earned  on  with  manifest  advaotici 
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on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the 
English  Marlborough  began  his  Tictorioi|s  career,  cost  the  French 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  gained,  besides,  the  battles  of  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  One  or  two  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
f  rench  and  Spanish,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  from  aban- 
doning his  possessions  in  Europe.  Louis  sued  for  peace,  and  even 
propcied  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
bard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  on. 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  throne.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  secured  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  Ijouis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reigned 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longest  reigns  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  No  species  of  merit  was  suffered  to 
go  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of  composition  in  the 
French  language,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  '  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved — the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
erected,  commerce  and  manufactures  encouraged, 'and  the 
fine  canal  6{  Languedoc  constructed. 

Louis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sagacity  was  peculiarly  displajed  in  the 
selectioD  of  his  generals  and  ministers.  Besides  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned^  was  the  famous  Vauban,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns. 
Colbert  has  been  named.  Ilis  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputation.  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
pa&on  of  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
luaster.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted  Italy,  and  placed  himself  under  the  prot^tion  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  on  him,  and  also  on  Huy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal  celebrity,  a  very  large 
pension. 

Louis  was  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  politeness  Bnd  urbanity.  His  in- 
tellect was  vigorous,  but  indifferently  cultivated.  It  was  the 
great  fault  of  Mazarine,  to  whom  the  childhood  of  Louis 
was  entrusted,  that  he  neglected  his  education.  He  sought 
for  the  young  monarch,  no  other  accomplishments  than  those 
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of  dancing,  fenciii^,  and  ridh^,  bd  that  wben  the  kUer  m 
drawing  on  towards  manhood,  he  scarcely  knew  how  lo  fm 
an  epbde. 

The  love  of  glocy,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passi(Hi,  thoagk 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indeUhk 
infiimy  of  Ins  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admired 
puUic  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  that  which  constitutes  ml 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ebuse  of  Stuart.     Camnumttealth.    Iteslaratton  ^ 

Monarchy, 

5.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  dose  d 
the  present  period,  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
James  I.,  1603,.  who  was  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  of 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts — an  event  which  was  in  tJXi 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  cxpre^- 
ed  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  uniced  the  two  cronit^ 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  L,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  "When  Eliiabrth 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  is 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  replied  "  that  she  had  held  a  royal  awp- 
tre,  and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor" — ^which  she  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  then  actually  a  king,  viz.  '*  her  neaittf 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Bobwt 
Bruce^  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  Elizabeth,  i« 
verv  summarily  as  follows : 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  in  132ft 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by 
Edward  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security.  He  wast 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverses  of  for- 
tune. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  ran- 
somed  by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  If.,  his  nephew,  and  the  grandson  o' 
the  great  Robert  Bruce,  whose  reign  of  twenty  years'  continaaflffr 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  the  English- 
Robert  HI.,  then  ascended  theScottisli  throne  ;  but  his  infinnftic 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  government  into  the  haiKi^ 
of  his  hrotlier,  the  duke  of  Albany 
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James  L,  a  son  of  Robert,  whom  Albany  had  sought  to  murder, 
and  whom  the  English  had  taken  prisoner  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
4o  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
in  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  vduable  accomplish- 
ment. The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany ;  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  af&irs  on 
a  favourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  people.  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however,  as  necessary  to  thjs  end,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated. 

James  II.,  succeed  his  father,  1437.  *  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  father's  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
the  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Ruling  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  uncommonly  successful  in  att^ing  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  III.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  affected 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him- 
self to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarreling  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  fell,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  in  the  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flodden-Field,  1513. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
ing to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  employed  in  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  death, 
"  have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  t  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  One 
eTent  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  himself,  from  Henry  VII. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  as  one  of  the  principals  fak  this  plot ; 
and  though  he  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidence^  he  was  only  ^ 
reprieved,  not  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

A  project  of  a  much  fouler  kind  followed.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
family,  lords  and  commons,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament 
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{  The  plot  was  diicovered,  just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  ezBcuiki 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  upitbe 
house  in  which  the  parliament  should  assemble,  by  means  of  gtro- 
powder,  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  ceUar  of  the  building. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  neaAy 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  same  bigotiy  which  had  given  rise  to  tin 
plot,  was  directed  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it.  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliameut,  a  cathoUc  member  of  ll,  re- 
ceived, from  an  imknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merely  as  a 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  the 
king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive^  that  al- 
lusion was  made  to  danger  from  gunpowder.  The  following  sen- 
tence in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king. 
"  Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  w2l 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  noc  qpe 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  \'aults  under  the 
house  of  parliament.  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspirators,  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  plan  oi 
the  kin  j]r  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matches 
to  set  fire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket  He  gave  up  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  number,  who,  with  hi™pi<^ 
#vere  all  put  to  death. 

7.  The  puritans,  wha  had  already  become  conspicuous) 
having  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  the  ex- 
pectation at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  special 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  he  had  been  educated 
a  presbyterian.  Their  disappointment,  but  especially  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  which  they  endured,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Or  great  nation. 

Domestic  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  wished  to 
>  exert,  no  influence  abroad.  His  disposition  was  altogether 
pacific.  When,  in 'the  eaily  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicited 
to  join  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  power  ol 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scheme. 

The  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocates 
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Sdt  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  widest  exercise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
^e  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
^with  him — ^^  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  English- 
men were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parliament  to  the  roy^  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug- 
g^les  which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  (his  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  Hi« 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent. 

§  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  yet  pedantic  withal.  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
**  Gfod  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  "  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

• 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
and  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benign  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  them,  there  was  nothing,  during  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  genius,  Sliakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
|)rinciples  of  liberty  had  expanded  the  minds  of  many  of 
lis  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  his 
immediate  predecessors.     This  deniand,  however,  Charles 
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fepdfediand  faeehewedthaihepoaBeandtheeaBieaiUlM} 
fnincaples  wkb  his  father^  wiihoai  the  priideDce  of  the  latlii. 

The  refusal  of  the  parliament,  to  grant  adeqoale  soppiiei, 
for  enabling  the  king  to  carry  on  a  war,  first  in  support  cttk 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  witb 
France  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  ad<^t  the  resolatkni  <A 
ruling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  most 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  manifestation  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  soured  the  minds  of  hLs  parliament  asainst  him.  Be- 
ing engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  the  denial  of  miy- 
phes,  and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warranls 
lor  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  king,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles^  however, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  oi 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  ?ent  troops  to  assist  the  French 
calvinists ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  England.  Rochelle  was,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  himself 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  Feltoo, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patriots, 
m  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  t3?Tan- 
ny.  His  impositions  upoii  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked, 'exhibited  a  spirit 
of  determined  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  all  taxes  im- 
posed ,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law ;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance,  to 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  The 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them'  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  refusing  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  comr 
motion  being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  tliey  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Amen- 
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!»,  ^wiief«  they  vpread  the  liberty  of  which  ^ 
At  home.  But  at  length  the  enemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  forbid  these  emigrations.  This  providentially 
proved  a  very  unhappy  affair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going-. 

§  Hampden  rendered  himself  illustrious,  by  his  talents  and  virtue, 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  against  the  illegal  impo- 
sition called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishmen, by  risking  a  legal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  favourable  result  which  he 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  him. 
The  people  began  to  sec  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  Things  might  have  gone  on  in,  this  train  for 
some  time;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  commotions 
were  produced..  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
the  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
heart  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked, 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  considered 

tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Thint^s  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest.     The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  1642.     Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success; 
but  at  length   the  royalists  were^overcome,  and  the  king 
\va8  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     Tlie  cause  of 
Charles  was  sup[)orted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  apd  all  the 
^herents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  of  the  parliament,  by  the  city 
of  London,  and  mdst  of  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  dissen- 
ters from-Uie  establishment.     Cavaliers  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  supporters  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
parliament. 
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{The  pariiunenty  in  order  to  cury  on  hoBtilitieB  with  die gmiR 
moepect  of  sucoesa,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confederM^  WidUki 
Scots,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  nev  bod 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  in  its  objects  than  the  fonno; 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  **  Soten 
League  and  Ck>venant,"  and  it  brought  an  aoceasion  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament 

Oliver  Cromwell,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  pariifr 
ment,  in  reality,'  directed  all  the  measures  of  Uie  army.  This  extn- 
ordinary  man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perfonn  an 
extraodunary  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  fim 
battles,  viz.  those  of  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  were  favourable  to  the 
royalists ;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  tenntnateda 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  amy 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  CromweL 
Previously  to  each  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them,  individiuDj, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  af- 
ter having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  hai 
souffht  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  sufier  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  JamniTi 
1649,  Charles  rose  earlier  ^han  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjusting  his  dreft 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  some 
exhortations  addres^  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "  I  go  few 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place.''  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  reaignar 
tion. 

Charles  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  and 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereigfn,  he  had  unfortp' 
nately  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  living  ia  ao 
age  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  nnfo- 
nity.  He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  mb» 
and  sufiered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  (o 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  defereoee 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  Gruiger 
sa3rs,  ^^  He  would  have  made  a  much  better  figure  in  private  lifei 
than  he  did  upon  a  throne." . 

We  may  lament  the  fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  ysn^ 
cessary ;  and  must  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
aa  pasaioi^tte  and  Oppressive ;  yet  f^vidence  seems  to  have  dVenw 
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lie  events  of  the  times,  for  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty,  and  for 
.he  general  good  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived^  England  might 
lave  been  still  governed  by  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarchs. 

Charles  was  an  author,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  Basi- 
like,  a  work  ivhich  appeared  soon  after  the  king's  death,  and  excited 
much  commiseration  for  his  fate,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  w^rote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
superior  to  those  of  most  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considers 
it  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  English  language :  and  D'Israeli  remaii^s,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Majesty  in  Misery,"  the  following  stan- 
zas will  show^  his  manner  in  poetry. 

'*  With  my  own  power  my  majesty  ffiey  wound, 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king* himself 's  uncrowned; 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  more  privilege  than  I, 
They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  di6  j 
''Hs  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why."  . 

11.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  monarchy  in  England  was 
dissolved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chang- 
ed from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Religion  shaied  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Presbyterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  long 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
niained,  termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  milita- 
ry power  proved  fetal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  had  employed 
it  to  effect  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
&nd  for  the  pari  which  he  was  destined  to  act. 

§  The  situation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  inquietude  to 
the  n^  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  16,000 
nien^  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
Pttrliament;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  on»the  condition  of  his  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  Crom- 
well, with  his  usual  canning,  procured  for  himself  the  appointment 
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of  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  He  accordingly  passed  over  to 
that  country,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  of 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  their  army  into  England,  Cromwell  pursued  it 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the -whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  the^  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  far- 
mer, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers,  served  him  witfi 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  and 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  their  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  con- 
cealed a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  their 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
venerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admiral 
Blake,  and  other  naval  officers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  Engliafa 
name^  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
war  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  against  the  celebrated  Dutch 
commanders.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  commerce  and  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  being  mfle  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parliament 
But  this  meeting  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
^ouse,  attended  by  300  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches,  bade  tjiem  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  Tlie 
republic  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th, -1653. 

Cromwell,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
well  deny  his  subjects  a  parnament  He  therefore  summoned  144 
persons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  nation.  They  were  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  them  possessed  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  they  were 
generally,  as  Clarendon  says,  "  a  pack  of  weak,  senseless  fellows, 
nt  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
it  was  yet.''  This  body  was  called  Praise  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of  a  certain  member,  a  leather  seller,  who  dis- 
tinsuished  himself  by  speaking.  IncompMCtent  to  their  duties,  they 
re^divered  to  Cromwdl,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months,  the 
instrument  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them  together,  and 
besought  him  to  ti^e  care  of  the  commonwealui. 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  natioo,  now  passing  into 
the  hcLnds  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  latter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Highne^,  1654.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry, 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered  to  CromwelL 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  never  popular,  either  with  the-  royalists  or  repub^ 
licans.  He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful* 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died,  A.  0. 
1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  been  applied  to  him.  '^Hb  attempted  those  thin^ 
which  no  good  man  aurst  have  ventured  on  ;  and  achieved  those  m 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  an  enemy  than  friend. 
Respfecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualities  in  very  different  lights.  He  has  in 
this  respect  been  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
is  no  favourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewer  faults, 
has  been  so  often  held  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.  There 
are,  however,  thosfe  who,  while  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  morality 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  life,  apparently  reverenoea 
the  institutions  of  religion. 

14.  Richard  Cromwell,  by  the  father's  dying  request,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  protectorate.  He  was  acknowledged 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  he  wanted  resolution,  and 
possessed  none  of  those  arts  which  take  with  the  soldiery,  he 
soon  signed  bis  own  abdication.    He  retired  to  private  life, 
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and  bis  virtues  secured  to  him,  rare  enjoyment  to 
old  age. 

15.  After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Ciarawell, 

II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  16Gb. 

short  interval  that  oci;urred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy. 

§  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  wlw 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  oouU  be 
obtained,  unless  ^e  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re^statriisfaeit 
Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  llof 
change  in  the  sentinients  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  st 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  Uuoogk 
which  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect     He  was  easy  id 
maimers,  unaffectedly  polite,  gay  in  his  temper,  lively,  witiVf 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things.     It  must  be  added.  ' 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.     He  was  personally  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  go 
immersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.     Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odium  of  ex- 
travagance and  unsuccessful  public  measures,  fell  on  his  ad- 
visers.    The  whole  royal  party  were  so  elated  at  tlie  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thoughtless 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  younger 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to   be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  coimnonwealth.     During  this  reign, 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent 

Charles  was  distinguished  by  the  same  arbitrary  notions 
which  had  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  struggles  like  those  in  tlie  preceding  ceigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  escaped  the  fete 
of  his  father.  The  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory — the  former  oppos- 
ing the  crown,  the  latter  advocating  it     This  is  a  distinctioD 
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• 

of  parties  stiU  existing.     The  Whigs  have  always  favoured 
Uie  rights  of  the  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  cotis^uence  of  high  church,  or  U>ry  principles,  an  act 
of  Uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

§  We  may  enumerate  among  the  other  events  of  this  reign,  the 
followinff—an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty 
eight  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death — the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400,000,  require 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  pleasures — the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  material  benefit — and  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  and 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  expired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furiously  against  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  king^s  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affair  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  fiame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  tri^,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  favour  of  reform,  called  the  Rye- 
House  Plot.  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  by  means  of  which  Lord 
Stafford  and  some  otiier  Catholics  were  condemned  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired.  1085, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

$  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
ui  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200.000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
and  despotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Earope.    Rochester's  epi- 

Srammatic  jest,  that  Charles  "  never  said  a  fooSish  thing,  and  never 
id  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  ^  picture  in  little." 
Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  mmdm,  which  was,  never  to 
foil  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  m  great ;  by  which  lie 
observed,  he  had  found  great  benefit  all  his  life:  and  the  reason  he 
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STe  for  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might  be 
r  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  friends.  It  has  litewm 
been  said  of  this  king,  that  had  he  k)ved  business  as  well  as  he  n- 
derstood  it,  he  would  nave  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 

Dryden  did  not  scruple  to  laud  this  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manncf 
as  in  the  lines, 

'*  Truly  good  and  truly  great : 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set" 

18.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  im 
mediately  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  IT.,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  than  Ua 
weak  and  irresolute  efforts  of  a  bigotied  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  it  did  not 
meet  witli  the  least  encouragement  from  the  pope  himself. 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subversion 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberlies  of  his  people.  Tlie  share  which  he  had  in  his  &ther^ 
sufferings^ad  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  never  failed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis -than  ever,  by  his  wild  attempt? 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  ascende) 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  r^st,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  imfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  was  llie  re 
bellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Chaiies 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bridgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  tliis  victory  been  nianaged  witli  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority : 
but  the  cruelty  with  wl)ich  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  inspired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruui.  That  most  profligate  of  all  tiie  judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  Jeffries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called^  down  on 
him  the  execrations  of  mankind.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numliers  whom  he  had  adjudged  to  the  gallows. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  by  the  offensive  and- 
tyrannical  measures  which  Jan^es  took  to  establish  popery; 
and  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  foi 
reUef  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Marjt 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James.     William  accordingly  embark 
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ed  for  Bngland,  wkh  an  army,  and  determined,  agreeably  to 

request,  to  assume  the  government. 

§  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  he  was  joined,  not  only  by  the 
wbigs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  bad  considered  his  best  friShids. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zeal,  deserted 
him,  and,  with  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  joined  the 
invader. 

Upon  this,  James,  reasotiably  filled  with  distrust  of  his 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  "the  convent  of  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat."  In 
France,  lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  settled  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  royal 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that  ^  the  elder  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could."   ^^ 

On  the  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect.  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  so  are  We.  We  beg  that  thou  wouldst  grant  the  same 
tiberty  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  well.  Fare- 
well." 

2Ck  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remain- 
ed in  the  prince.  The  protestant  succession  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbyteriafiiism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The  powers  .of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
actly defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. 

§  A  revolution  became  indispensable,  >in&smuch  as  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  now  generally  established  in  Britain,  and 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from  their  arbitrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects. 
There  was,  however,  a  class,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
^le  doctrines  of  passive  d>edience,  and  the  divine  right  ot  kinss  and 
bishops.  Numbers  of  these,  looking  upon  James  as  their  lawful 
nog,  and  refusing  to  take  we  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  wer» 
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deprived  of  their  stations.    Henoe^  thef  were  styled  ^  nooinnit 

hig)>churchmen,  and  Jacobites." 

21.  Wiiliam  experienced  a  degree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
as  that  country  still  adhered  to  James.  The  latt^,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIY.,  landed  with  some  French  forces  id 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  large  aniiy  of  Irishmeo. 
William,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  battle  ol 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  kiDg. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
involved  in  many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
tlie  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  imless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  power  ef  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  ^William  acted  in  his  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  6t  power,  of  which  he  wa^  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  restore  hitn  to  the  throne.  With  this  object, 
he  famished  him  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  exiled  priaoe  re- 
paired to  La  Hogue,  whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Englftod. 
The  English  admiral,  Russel,  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire^hips. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fifty-three  ships  of  the  line,  loA 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  another 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in  despair  to  St.  Germains,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  liie  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  time 
liefore  his  death,  laid  aside,  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  His 
body,  brains,  and  ^heart,  like  those  of  Richard  I.,  were  deposited  in 
diflferent  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion  of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  St.  Germains, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parliament 
assured  his  majesty,  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the  ut< 
most  of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  Wil- 
liam was  making  preparations  for  the  approaching  coudict^ 
he  was  suddenly  removed  bv  death,  in  the  fifly-flecond  jeai 
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of  his  ag'e,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  His  excellent  consort, 
and  partner  in  the  throne,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
small  pox.. 

{  In  person,  WiUiam  was  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  was 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  Jove. 

Thiring  this  reign,  Uie  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
fluids  commenced,  v.'hich  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  parliament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  Europe.  , 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daugiUer  of  James  IT.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  British  history.  Tlie  arms  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  aclnevements  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  immortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
Queen  .*  uiie,"  as  she  has  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  superior  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtues.  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
-conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were,  her  war  against 
Prance,  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen-" 
heim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  the  constitution- 
al union  l)etween  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
confusions  occasioned  by  the  high  party  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign. 

§  The  war  against  France,  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
the  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
*  ^liaiice  with  England.  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  was  prince  Eugene.  In  tlie 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Frenciriost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  but  r^ither  in  this,  nor  in  any  othei^  confSct,  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  Thisxvictory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thousand  were  captured;  and  this  success  was  soon  followed 
by  the  general  conouest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
successful  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  a  de- 
cree, that  obliged  him  to  demand  peace,  which  though  at  first  refu- 

21* 
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Md,  took  place  in  1718,  when  the  diange  in  Anne^  miDJfltry,  gMta 
facility  to  negociationa  for  that  object 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  Utredit  Sppin  3rieldei 
to  England  all  risht  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  idand  of  Minorca,  whSe 
France  resigned  n«r  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Day,  Nova  Seotia,  St 
Christopher's,  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  Marlborough,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  never  laid  si^e  to  a  towa 
which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
understanding  was  as  injurious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  Sl  Jamea^, 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  m 
foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators  that  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britian,  should  be  repreaeni 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  parliament  that  Scotland  should  be  repn» 
sented  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  and  that  all  peas 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  aller 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  {wrty  spirit,  were  aggravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  "^higs  and 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  tne  mi- 
nisters, as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent  ^nefactions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£500,000 
having  been  voted  at  one  time,  to  build  the  castle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  ministry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments.  The  tories  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whigs  in  her  favour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inculcated  the  lory  principles  of  pasave 
obedience,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  trial,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apoplec- 
tic disorder^  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  fatigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca- 
binet council,  in  which,  her  ministers  fell  into  violent  alterca- 
tions with  one  another.  ^ 

§  Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  majestic,  and  well  proponioned ; 
iier  face  was  round,  her  features  regular,  her  complexion  ruddy,  and 
her  hair  a  dark  brown. 

GERMANY. 

25.  Soon  after  tlie  commencement  of  this  penod,  1612^ 
Matthias  was  at  the  head  of   the  German  empire.    Ha 
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attempted   to  reconcfle  the  protestants  to  the  cathdics,  but 

without  success.    The  revolt  of  the  Bohemiaos  brought  on  a 

civil  iKrar,  •which  lasted  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Ferdinand,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,  was  invested  with  the 

kingdom  oif  Bohemia ;  and  Hungary,  also,  was  soon  afterwards 

conceded.     Matthias,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  died  before  the^ 

conclusion  of  the  war. 

§  An  excellent  rule  of  conduct  for  a  prince,  which  the  emperor  de- 
livered to  his  successor,  was  the  following :  ^  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects to  be  happy  under  your  government,  do  not  let  them  feel  the 
fuU  force  of  your  authority." 

26.   Ferdinand  II.  became  emperor  in  1619.     During  his 
reign,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.     But  these  attempts,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Giista- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  till 
death   stopped  his  career,  in  1632.     Austria,  however,  has 
u.^iially   held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire. 

§  Ferdinand  has  been  styled  by  the  papists,  the  Apostolical  Empe- 
TOT,  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  was  an  unfeel- 
ing bigot,  and  scourge  of  the  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  111.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestants.  in  the  empire,  found  the 
most  active  support  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign,  both 
from  the  Swedes  and  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  being 
forced  to  conclude  the  .peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  these  pow- 
ers dictated  its  terms.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

§  The  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 
acv^juircd  Pomerania,  Stettin,  Wismar,  &c.,  and  their  sovereign,  the 
dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  Palatine  family  was  restored  to 
its  chief,  possessions ;  the  king  of  France  made  landgrave  of  Alsace, 
and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three  religions,  viz.  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic 

Ferdinand  was  a  devoted  Catholic.  He  experienced  many  cala- 
mities, but  bore  them  with  magnanti^y. 

28.  Leopold  I.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  elect- ^ 
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ed  empercMT  in  1667.  •  His  was  a  k»f  ragn,  of  nearty  Stf 
years.  Joseph.  I.  succeeded  him,  1705,  and  reigned  till  jKll 
Ik)th  of  these  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Dan- 
ish succession,  which  commenc^  in  1700,  on  account  of  tlie 
claim  advanced  by  Leopdd,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  was  his  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Holland  being«her  allies,) 
with  success.  Joseph,  after  having  conquered  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,  the  Austrian  claimant 
being  elected  emperor,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  immense  army  of  the  Turks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland 
Charles  VL  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  maoj 
yeare  into  the  next  period,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
present,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achind 
III.,  in  which  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks, 
by  his  general,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

SPAIN. 

29.  The  successor  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Spusij 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  coihmencemeDt  of 
this  reign,  Spain  declined  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were  exceeding- 
ly embarrassed.  He  had  lost  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
whose  indej)endcnce  was  solenmly  acknowledged,  1609,  A 
most  ill  judged  measure  of  his  reign,  was  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Moors,  from  his  kingdom,  who  were  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  This,  added  to  the  depopulation  occasioned 
b)j  her  American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  of  weak- 
ness. 

30.  Under  Philip  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  j6ither,  in  1621, 
the  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  Philip  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  minialer, 
Olivarez,  a  man  of  an  indiscreet  and  insolent  turn,  who^ 
while  he  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  his  sovereign,  him* 
self  wore  (he  specious  appearance  of  extraordinary  piety. 

The  reign  of  Philip  ^as  indeed  one  continued  series  d 
miscarriages  and  defeats.      The  Dutch  seized  Brazil ;  the 
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French   invaded  Artois ;  Catalonia  revolted  to  France  ;  and 
Portugal,  shaJnng  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 

31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  effected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celerity.    It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
ter having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
sixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government.     The 
people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.     The  duke  of  Braganza,  descended 
from  tlie  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
anny  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
dutchess,  caused  himself  to  be  prociamied  king,  at  Lisbon. 
The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.     The  whole  was  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
hours.      The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  ttie 
considerable  towns,  and  soon  after,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  of'  Braganza  took  the  title  of  John  IV. 

$  Tlie  events  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  previous- 
ly to  the  above  revolution,  are  summarily  as  follows : 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
to  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors.  '^^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burgundy 
grandson  to  Roblert  I.,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonso, 
m  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having*  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theres£^  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  part  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
culled  Portus  Calle,  the  whole  country  took  its  name.  By  the  valour 
of  Henry,  the  country  regained  its  liberty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count. 

His  son,  Alplionso  Henriquez,  having  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  five  Moorish  kings,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  succeeded  him,  whose  reigns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  i;^,  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  I.,  surnamed  the  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese  first 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  II.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  discovered,  under  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1497,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 
.  Emanuel,  cousin  of  John,  ascending  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
1495,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  out  a  fleet.  It 
was  with  this  fleet,  that  Gama  doubled  the  cape  as  above  mentioned; 
others  of  the  king's  vessels  discovered  Brazil,  in  1501. 
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These  nrinoes  had  the  merit  of  exdting  that  apirit  of  dweovBy 
which  led  to  many  subsecj^uent  improTemenfs  of  navigation  lal 
commerce.  Their  discovenes  on  the  coast  of  AfricaJled  to  the  voy- 
age of  Cc^umbus,  and  the  discovery  of  America.  They  alao  estab- 
lished valuable  colonies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  an  extenan 
empire  in  India.  The  reign  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  gleriousia 
the  annals  of  Portugal.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  bo- 
iabed  poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  III.,  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotisifi 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Portugal. 

Sebastian,  his  ^andson,  fanatically  led  an  army  against  theMooi^ 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  army  perished  in  battle.  Sebas- 
tian, leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  cutlinal  Henry, 
m  1678,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  U.,  king  of  Spain, 
obtained  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  After  sixty  yean 
of  subjection  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related,  threw  oS 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  imder  the  duke  of  Brs- 
ganza,  the  legal  heir  of  the  throne. 

32.  Charles  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  IT.,  on  the 

throne  of  Spain,  in  1665.     In  order  to  frustrate  the  scbemes 

of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 

Holland,  he  left  his  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjoo, 

second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

§  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  adminlster»i  to  bim  in 
his  chocolate.  To  so  unnatural  an  act,  she  was  led,  in  consequeoce 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assistance  as  regent  Certain  it  i^ 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wonted 
spirits ;  and  his  future  imbecility,  proved  highly  dethraental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  bf  Philip  Y.,  ibe 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  lbs 
tlirone  in  1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Europe  united  again* 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  useless  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  U) 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

34.  The  most  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  Turkey, 
waj^  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  The  spW 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  abated ;  tbou^ 
the  power  of  the  empure  continued  undiminished,  except  in 
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Ms  naval  force.    The  latter  never  wfaoQy  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  present' period  embraces  the  reigns  of  nine  sultans, 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  one  side 
Yenice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  Vene- 
tians, had  been  extremely  frequent  and  bloody.  That  small,  but 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  restrained  tlie  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  probth 
bly,  from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion- 
ally into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmct  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  little 
success.  During  ^is  reign, in  1611,  Constantinople  was  afflicteKl  witn 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,000  persons  died. 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  \vas  forced  to  make  \>eace  after 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1622,  he  was  strangled  by  tne  Janizaries, 
whom  he  intended  to  disband. 

Amurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  30,000  Persians^ 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  lY.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 

from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Under  him,  the  Turks  again  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  too'; 

Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria. 

The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times. 

Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 

The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length. 

in  1645,  effected  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.    After  several 

towns  had  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.    This 

siege  continued  twenty-five  years.     For  the  last  two  yeara,  t|;ie 

Turks  put  forth  every" effort^  inasmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortify mg 

to  their  pride,  and  disappomted  their  ambitious  hopes.    After  the 

loss  of  30,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  and 

118,000  on  the  parl^of  the  besiegers,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and 

four  months,  the  city  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  in  1670.    It 

is  said  the  besiegers  made  against  it,  fifty-six  assaults  and  ninety-six 

sallies ;  and  that  the  Venetians  discharged  276,743  cannon  balls,. 
48,1 19  bombs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrels  of  powder.    The  Turks 

have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  island. 
In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,,  in  1683,  John  Sobieski, 

king  of  Poland,  particularly  distinguished  himself.    His  assistance 

Was  requested  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  readily  bestowed. 

Through  his  efforts.  Austria  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  destru^ 
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tton,  and  the  Ottoman  power  prevented  from  ^ffiscting  an 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Europe — a  service  which  Austria  has  ssnoel 
requited.  Sobieski,  whose  army,  when  joined  by  the  Austriana,  dH 
not  exceed  50,000  men,  advanc^  to  the  enviroi^  of  Vienna,  and 
fought  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  zrmyd 
nearly  200,000  Turks,  brave  and  well  disciplined,  was  entirdy  d^ 
feated  by.  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  victors  securri  the 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  imrocDse 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  conUnued 
after  that  defeat,  in  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  sulferere. 
The  imperialists,  however,  were  weary  of  it ;  but  neither  party 
could  be  speedily  brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  tbe 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resouices 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Solyman  II.,  the  Turks  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
the  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  fainons 
battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary^  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1097;  and,  in 
1699,  t;oncluded  a  peace  at  Carlowitz,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transylvania,  Kaniiniek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  III.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  to 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  was  waged  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  » 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  a  powerful  army,  in  the  battle  of  Pelerwaradin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  in  1716.  The  next  year,  th^  strong  town  of 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  again  victorious  arms.  The  disadnih 
tageous  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terrible  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplined  legions  ol 
Christendom. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

35.  Our  own  country,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  part  of 
tlie  following,  tlie  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastem 
|K>rtion  of  North  America,  were  known  by  the  above  appeBa- 
tion. 

These  colonies  were  settlements  made  principally  by  the 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  from  ai 
ventures  set  on  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  were 
all,  however,  included  within  the  English  patent,  and  claimed 
by  the  English  crown. 

36.  It  was  more  than  a  century,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  befcw 
«b«  English  made  any  effectual  attempts  to  cdonize  tbe 
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oountiy.  The  first  grant  bom  the  crown,  under  which  set- 
tlements -were  actually  made  in  North  America,  was  dated 
April  10,  1606.  James  L,  hy  his  letters  patent,  granted  an 
exclusive  rights  privilege  to  tWQ companies,  call^ the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  by  which  they  were  autho- 
rized to  possess  the  lands  in  America,  lying  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London,  and  the  northern, 
trailed  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Before 
the  present  patents,  however,  a  project  to  settle  the  country 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  under  a  com 
nussion  from  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  had  arrived  in  this  portion 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  two  that  followed  it, 
whoUy  failed. 

Under  the  king's  patent,  the  London  company  sent  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  isknd  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were  driven  north  of 
their  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  colony  of  Dutch  com- 
menced a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New- York, 
which  h£id  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland.  The  Eng- 
lish government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vir- 
tue of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retained  pos- 
session, until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Chades  II.,  and  received  its  name  fi-om  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  York.  It  had  been  previously  called  Ne(W- 
AmsterdauL  The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here,  and  one  also 
at  Albany. 

38.  The  same  year  in  which  the  Dutch  setded  on  the 
Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  the  coaet,  firom  Penobs- 
cot to  Cape  Cod.  King  Charles,  to  whom  a  map  of  the 
country  was  presented,  named  it  New-England,  instead  of 
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North  Tirginia.  Sixteen  years  from  this,  December  2^ 
1620,  a  colcmy  of  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Maast 
chusetts,  ^and  began  the  first  permanent  setdement  in  Nev- 
En^andT  These  colonists  were  originally  trom  EnglaDd, 
but  had  resided  several  years  in  Holland,  on  account  of  the 
religious  intolerance  which  prevailed  in  their  native  couotry. 
The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  with 
another  colony  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  began  two  settlements ;  cne  al 
the  mouth,  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
place  now  called  Dover.  These  werathe  first  settlements  in 
New-Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,'  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1625,  in  New- Jersey.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonization  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes. 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Baki- 
more,  conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  countr}',  on  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
jFrench  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Ro- 
man catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  northern  side. 

42.  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Connecticut 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  advea 
turers,  who  transported  the  materials  up  Connecticut  river 
Two  years  from  this,  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women  and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts, 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec- 
ticut river.  By  these  people,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hart- 
ford, were  settled. 

43.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  is  dated  from  tbe 
year  1 636,  an  event  occasioned  by  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  leligioas 
opinions.  He  removed  with  his  fiimily  to  Mooshawic,  and 
began  a  plantatbn,  which,  on  account  of  the  Divine  kind- 

f,  he  called  Providence. 
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44.  The  cokmy  of  New-Haveo,  ww  formed  in  1638^81 
oonsequeoce  of  the  Einglish  having  oocasioDL  to  yiaii  the  ier- 
ritory,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  coloujr 
eyentually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut 

45.  In  1663^  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun* 
dationof  North  CaroUna,  which  vras  followed  by  the  seUii&- 
ment  of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  so 
called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whoee 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1663. 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  oif  Swedes  had  plant 
ied  themselves,  at  an  early  period.  Their  settlement  in 
creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  William  Pean,  n^  1681; 
with  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  acquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  father,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  founded  in  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.  This 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  fu'st,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  covered  by  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  eplarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
These  have  hitherto  been  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numb^n, 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consideration. 

49.  Tlie  causes  of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 
usual  principle  of  colonization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  Virginia.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New- York,  was  com- 
merce. The  Dutch  were  then  particularly  distinguished  for 
their  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit.  Massachusetts,  and 
New-England  generally,  were  planted  principally  to  enjoy, 
in  an  unrestricted  manner,  the  institutions  of  religion. 

60.  In  the  original  foundation  of  three  of  the  states,  viz., 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tolera- 
Uoa  of  religion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  the  first  civil 
communities  which  act^  on  a  principle  that  now  seems  to 
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be  fiist  gaiiiiiig  the  popular  conaent  In  the  olher  eoMe^ 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  cm  the  subject  of  leiigHD, 
the  fiadt  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundatiofM  of  t 
civil  community,  the  freest  and  best  which  the  worid  faai 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England,  particularly,  they  wiAfid 
to  enjoy  their  rdigion  in  peace ;  ai^  in  shutting  out  ottiea, 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  their  own,  they  seen 
to  have  justified  themselves  on  the  principle  of  self  defeooe, 
with  a  view  to  be  delivered,  ever  afterwards,  from  evils  omi- 
lar  to  those  from  which  they  had  recently  escaped.  As,  hm- 
ever,  it  must  be  impossible  to  prevent  diflerences  of  opiDioD 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  m 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitable  and  Cofe- 
rant  regulations. 

51.  Many  of  th^  first  settlers  of  the  country,  were  dxo 
of  talents  and  liberal  culture  ;  and  a  wilderness  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  people,  who  were  more  solicitoiB 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  their  greatest  obfect 
was  to  multiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  leaming* 
Indeed,  the  colonists  possessed  excellent  traits.  Their  wty 
rality  and  piety,  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  habits  of  iadiV' 
try,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  similar  efforts.  They  were  not 
pesfect  men,  but  they  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
founded  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  partJcubr- 
ly  for  New-England,  though  they  have  a  d^ree  of  applicft* 
tion  to  all  the  American  states. 

62.  The  ccdonists  purchased  their  lands  cS  the  Indians; 
and  notwithstanding  what  has  been  often  asserted,  respectfflg 
the  frauds  that  were  practised,  there  is  little  reason  to  qoeetion 
the  purity  of  motive,  and  the  good  faith  of  those  who  wei« 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

53.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  colonies,  experienced  st 
first  but  little  trouUe  from  the  Indians,  for  many  years.  Tte 
was  the  case  particularly  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl^ 
nia.  In  others,  they  were  molested  from  this  quarter,  at^ 
very  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Yitpo^ 
were  obliged,  soon  after  their  settlement,  to  make  war  again* 
the  savages,  in  self-defence.  And  all  the  colonies,  soonf  ^ 
later,  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  contentioOB 
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wkh  the  natives.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  tbe  end, 
wrong'  -wns  sometimes  done  to  these  miserable  tribes.  Their 
ferocity  and  faithlessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Respecting  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  very  general  way,  that  they 
struggled  long  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  new  establishments  among  savages ;  that 
tliey  displayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  such  as  have  rarely 
beein  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  to  believe, 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod, increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often inyolved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  that  a 
few  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  their  common 
exposure,  led  to  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  the  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concenied  in  the  history  of  tins  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states. 

§  Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  was 
oil  a  hill  in  the  present  town  of  Groton     These  savages  had  pre- 
•   viously  made  depredations  on  the  infant  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  carried  oUiers  away  captive.    In  this  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartford,  determined  on  war. 
Ninety  men,  nearly  haJf  the  fencible  men  of  the  colony,  were  or- 
dered to  be  raised.    Forty-two  from  Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor, 
and  eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  These  troops,  together  with  seventy 
River  and  Mohegan  Indians,  were  commanded  by  Captain  Mason, 
who,  sailing  down  the  river,  surprised  Mystic,  one  of  the  principal 
forts  of  the  enemy,  in  tlie  present  town  of  Stonington. 

Before  the  savages  could  get  themselves  in  readiness,  the  troops 
instantly  pressed  forward  and  fired.  The  destruction  soon  became 
terrible,  but  tlie  Indians  rallied  at  length,  and  made  a  desperate  re- 
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finance.  A]],  howe?«r,  was  in  vaiiL  Uponanovdertobamtfieai^ 
me  woikof  destnietionwafloompkiflte^  Seventy  wigwams  ^iFcre  a 
ruins,  and  between  600  and  600  Indians,  lay  bleeding  on  the  groand, 
or  smouldering  in  ashes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  detaefament  of 
nearly  two  hundred  men  finom  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  the 
whites  pursued  the  rest  of  the  tribe^  who  fled  towards  the  Hudson, 
and,  defeating  them  in  another  terrible  battle,  in  a  great  swamp,  in 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  Pequot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 

In  Virginia,  the  colonists  were  soon  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Indians.  In  addition,  they  suffered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
badness  of  provisionfr^the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  diseases 
swept  off  one  half  of « their  number,  in  a  few  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1600,  Captain  Smith,  whose  romantic  story  has  been 
so  often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settlers^  and  a  tei. 
ror  to  the  Indiana,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure 
the  colomsts  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  a 
company  of  thirty  men  slam  by  the  Indians^  and  their  proviskms 
wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  most  dislressinff  lamine  ensued,  the  d^ 
feet  of  which  was  the  reduction,  in  six  monus,  of  the  colonists,  Iran 
nearly  five  hundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  their 
native  home ;  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  induced  to  return,  and  try. 
the  fortunes  of  a  wilderness  once  more.  For  a  number  of  years, 
it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  ^began  to  pcosper,  from  the  date 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  16^  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  tibie 
colony  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrection,  known  bv 
the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  which  terminated  only  with  the  death 
of  its  mover. 

54.  The  principal  events  which  relate  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  Philip's  war,  in  1675  and  1676,  which  was  the 
most  general  and  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  ever  involved — the  oppressive  measures  re- 
lating to  the  colonies  under  the  Stuart  family,  who  attempted 
the  destruction  of  their  charters  and  libertie»— end  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  hostilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  European  powers,  usually  caUed  king 
William's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  the  former  com- 
mencing ih  1 690,  and  continuing  to  1697,  and  the  latter  com- 
mencing in  1702,  and  ending  iil  1713. 

§  Philip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  king  or  sachem  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wampanoaffs^ .  and  whose  re- 
sidence was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island.  This  distinguished 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  the  whites,  formed  a  most  exien- 
sive  combination  of  the  Indians.    The  greatest  battle  during  this 
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roQtest,  10  known  by  tiie  name  of  the  Swamp  Fight,  December,  1675, 
in  the  Narraganaet  country,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a  great  victory,  but  dearly  bought, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  lulled  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  besides  many 
women  and  children.  Though  iheir  power  was  greatly  broken  bj 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  until 
the  death  of  their  great  warrior,  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  hiad  fdlen ;  twdve  or  thirteen  towns  had  bieen  destro]^ed, 
and  six-  hundred  dwelling  houses  consumed— a  terrible  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  measures,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
^d,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,  having 
visited  the  colpnies,  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju- 
dices into  the  king  and  his  ministry.  Under  this  baleful  influence, 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688,  when  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  throne. 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties;  8uff*ered  by  means  of  her  wars 
wiUi  the  French,  who  employed  the  savages  as  Uieir  auxiliaries. 
This  Was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  intermission  of  only  four  or  &ve  years. 

RUSSIA. 

53.  The  history  of  Russta  is  both  obscure  and  unimpor- 
^nt,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  as-, 
cended  the  throne  in  1689.  Russia,  then  raised  from  bar-„ 
hcuism  and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notiib  with  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attainecl  to 
<t  rank,  in  power  and  influence,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  all  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Russia,  it  is  only  ascertained. 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
different  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
light  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  united  the 
Slater  part  of  die  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  until  Ivan  Basilowitz  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  ^  Great  PrinoB,"  but  he  added  that  or  czar, 
which,  in  the  Selavoniean  language,  signifies  king.    Peter  the  Great 
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BMUined  the  title  of  emperor.  It  was  not  tiD  tbe  end  of  llie  «i 
teenth  century,  Uiat  Siberiii  was  added  to  the  empiie,  whidi,  to  tkrt 
tiin&  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  £hirope. 

Tne  piedeoeflBors  of  Peter,  maintained  oonsideraUe  sfkaaf^,» 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  wore  uncultivated,  and  their  ob- 
jects barbarians.  Alexis  Michadowitz,  father  of  Peter,  was  the  fist 
who  published  a  code  of  laws.   ' 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  dda 
brother,  and  banishing  a  factious  lister,  who  had  seized  the  gDieifi- 
ment    His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery ;  but  his  i 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  lo 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

66.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in  1696 — ^his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Holland,  which  he  accompanied  in  disuse, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — ^his  destruction  of 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troops,  much  resembling  the  Jania- 
ries  of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow, 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — the  several  (fc- 
feats  he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— 
his  signal  victory  over  that  monarch, -in  the  battle  of  Pu'- 
towa — his  building  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  in^ti* 
tion  of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  powerful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  foragnas, 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  m 
able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private  petsoa.  in 
his  suite,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  ander 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luxury  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  toilsome  m^ 
chanic  art,  fed  and  clad  like  the  rest  of  his  feUow- workmen,  jbw 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  temporary  master  I  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  liim  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  sargery, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  in 
Holland.  Prom  Holland  he  passed  to  England,  where  he  wasami- 
larly  employed,  and  where  he  gained  still  higher  in^rovemat 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  with 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XII.  was,  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  him.  H* 
had  beaten  the  czar,  in  a  n^rinber  of  engagements;  and,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  negociation,  he  entered  Russia  with  45,000  men,  with 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow.  He  would  probably  h»Tf 
accompUshed  his  objec^  had  he  not  been  induo^  by  a  treacheroo* 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  maroh  through  the  Ukraine,  m 
the  midst  of  winter.    Here  Peter  seized  his  opportunity,  when  thi 
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90temy^  army  wm  wasted  by  llitigoe^  and  ftmine^  and  meedng 
Charies,  at  Pultowa,  he  gave  him  battle,  killing  9000  of  the  Swedes, 
and  taking  14,000  prisoners. 

Pester  died  inT  1725.  His  usefulness,  as  a  sovereign,  is  un- 
questioned ;  yet,  as  a  man,  he  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

57.  HThe  history  of  Sweden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 

v(dution  of  1523,  which  placed  Gustavus  Yasa  on  the  throne, 

who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 

XII.,  in  1697.     The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  when 

Gustavus  persuaded  the  states  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his 

fiimily.     Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 

into  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Denmark, 

in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.     The  last  king  (Christian 

n.)  of  the  united  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 

was  induced  to  tak^  up  arms  against  him,  and  deliver  his 

'  subjugated  countrymen.     He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 

his  states,  administered  the  government  with  great  firmness 

and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived,  was 

one  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sur- 
nained  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  distinguished  for  her  patrgnage  of  learned 
men. 

§  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ciinbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  Goths,  the  Gepidce, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  veiy  an- 
cient ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  monarch  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  truth. 
There  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  between  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  II.,  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  among  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  Dalecarlia ;  at  length  he  entered  into  a  small  town, 
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OB  a  day  vtai «  Mr  wm  held,  hsraafoed  the  ooiuitxy  fw^mi  ^ 
with  tfaieir  aaBtfltance  took  poawasMm  of  the  fortresB^  and  pot  ihi 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scoie  of  trinmph&  Frilov- 
ed  by  his  brave  Di^Ieearlians,  he  besieged  Stockhohn ;  and  itlup- 
pening,  when  the  Danes  came  to  relieve  that  city,  that  a  sodda 
frost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  the  port,  Goila- 
vus's  soldiers  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  This  vidorj 
opened  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  and  h^  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  reign  in  1611.    He  became  a  bero 
in  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  vitb  the  . 
laurels  of  victory.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  snceesBfoUj  ' 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  in  1613 
with  an  cdvantageous  peace.    He  was  equally  successful  in  his  { 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  batde 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  aAerwaids  in  that  of  Lutzen ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  lost  his  life. 

Christiana,  in  16d2,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  ocdj 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  iu 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kinedonnnth 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crowi 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  coimtry 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaped  ova  the 
slrtera :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genius,  but  where  her  manners  gate  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  mlcs. 
Rome,  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 

58.  Charles  XH.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  ranked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  hi« 
heroism  of  character  and,  extraordinaiy  achievements.  But 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  dominions  were  attacked  oo 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  al- 
though then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  successively  took 
the  field  against  these  powers,  and  signally  defeated  them. 
Poland  he  humbled  in  the  dust.  A  negociation  having  been 
begim  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  *• 
dared  that  he  would  negociate  only  at  Moscow.     The  rigour 
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of  a  Russian  winter,  prepared  his  army  for  the  defeat,  which 
It  so  signally  experience  at  Pultowa.  After  this  battle,  he 
-fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  his  senses. 

§  The  war  with  Denmark  he  despatched  in  six  weeks.  The 
Dfuiish  king  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whose  territory  he 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him.  . 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  Ingria,  which  the  czar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
tiiirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chasllsement  of  Poland,  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assembled  states^  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de- 
pendent, to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
nlen.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him.  After  many  efforts  the  Sidtan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 
Charles  was  disappointed,,  and  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years,  but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insufferable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  Iiundred  men,  he  de- 
fenaed  himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 

Distinguished  CharcuUers  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don 
Ctuixote. 

3.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

4.  Galileo,  an  ItaliaD,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy. 

5.  Raleigh,  an  eminent  navigator  and  man  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher  and  universal  genius. 

7.  Kepler,  a  German  astronomer. 

8.  Grotius,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  learn* 

ing. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  philosopher 
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10.  GaBBend],  a  Frenchman,  distingiuahed  as  an  afltnno- 

mer. 

11.  Pascal,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  theologniL 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  po^s  among  the  modens. 

13.  Corneille,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 
14  Boyle,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

15.  Dryden,  an  eminent  English  poet 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  nieta|dija- 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosc^b^r  and  mathema 
tician. 

{  1.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  iUustrions  Swedish  faniily,m 
bom  in  I>enmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Copenhageo, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric«and  philosophy ;  but  the  gres 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1562,  engaged  him  to  mj 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  ezcessirely  delighted.  I£b 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  baodi^iii 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  sciaioe, 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  teanwd 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  by  his  sovereign,  for  a  time ;  but  the  atr 
lice  of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  he  found  aa 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  phflo- 
sophy  irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  phQosophical  dispute  witfa 
some  person,,  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  perscmal  violeDe^ 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  siIf«roDe, 
admirably  constructed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are.  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and  the  Hi^ 
ria  CiBlestis.  He  opposed  the  Copemican  S3rstem,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  8U^ 
name,  Saavedra,.  was  born  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author^  he  enffaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  hedf  he  endured  al!  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  After  his  release  and  retoro  tt> 
Spain,  he  began  to  write  plays  for  his  maintenance,  but  though  his 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  aod 
at  last,  found  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  ooniiucroent,  be  began  his 
immortal  work  Don  Quixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ei- 

Eiration  of  several  years.  This  work  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
nown  language ;  but  though  popukir  from  the  beginning,  it  pro- 
duced him  neitlier  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  however,  aereos 
amidst  his  wretchedness. 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  humoori^ 
gentle,  genial,  and  kind. 
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3.  Shakspeare,  (WiUiam)  was  born  of  a  Tespectable  family,  at 
Stratfbrd-oii-Avon,  April,  1546.  Few  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while'scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  with 
tliat  vieMT,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  criminal  act,  (ieer  stealings)  which  he  committed, 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  of 
driving  him  to  London. 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened*  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fame,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  human  geniu& 
He  first  enlisted  among  the  players,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  acting,  he  passed  to  the  wri- 
ting of  plays,  which;  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen  and 
her  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compositions.  Having  by  ^e 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  by  the  management  of  the  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,, he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  bv  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
23d  April,  1516,  in  the  fifty-thir(i  year  of  his  age. 

Several  relics  of  the  immortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
shop.  Among  the  articles  are,  his  sitting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Spanish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prince  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-lock,  the  remains  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Park,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  visitad  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light. 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men — that  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the  array  of  human  intellect,  like  the 
sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparalle  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects. 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  in  astronomy,  that  were  too  astonisli- 
tng,  and  too  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  philosophers  of  the  a^e ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known, 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Copemican  system,  than  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
illustrious  man  twice  thrown,  where,  in  the  whole,  he  spent  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  this  for  embracing  opinions  then  deemed 
so  false  in  philosophy,  and  so  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God. 

Amonff  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  of  Galileo 
immortal  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  vibration,  his  calculation  of  tfaft 
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longitade  by  the  edipees  of  JupiteHs  satdfite  which  he  fim 
oed,  his  invention  of  the  cycloid,  and  his  peintion  ef  the  incms- 
ittff  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies.      ^^iff^      ^ 

He  lived  seventy-eight  years.  TowaiVflBclose  of  his  long  life, 
he  became  blind.    Milton  has  finely  alludenlhim  in  Uie  lines 

"  Like  the  moon,  whose  ofb 
Through  opti^glaai,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eveninff,  from  the  top  of  Fesc^ 
Or  in  Val£mo,  to  descry  new  lands^ 
Rivers^  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.** 

6.  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  cha- 
racters of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  perse  verance  in  makfaig 
discoveries,  first  in^ired  the  British  nation  with  that  ardour  after 
maritime. distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a.  valiant  leader,  an  able  negociator,  and  a  man 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  oo 
history,  politics^  geography,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  some  i^ood 
poetical  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  genius  was  cramped  by  the  fashions  of 
.the  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune — 
he  became  the  victim  of  royal  persecution, — and  h&head  was  finally 
brought  to  the  block.  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charge^ 
king  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  years ;  and  thoqgfa 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  bojwc  he  fell  again 
under  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tragicsl 
end,  on  the  29th  Oct  1618. 

That  at  one  time  Sir  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  fi^m  the  following  incident  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

"Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fiUL" 

Attracting  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 
sense. 

**  If  thy  heart  ftil  thee,  dimb  not  aft  alL'' 

6.  Baoon  (Sir  Francis)  was  bom  22d  January.  1561,  in  Wert- 
minster.    His  astonishing  faculties  were  early  developed,  and  when 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
used  to  call  bun  her  ^  young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  fieither.    On  the  accession  of  ^ames  I.,  he  rose  mto  power—he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  mAe  attomey-genend  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.    His  elevi- 
tion  excited  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  wicused  of  bribery 
and  oorruption  in  th^ffice  of  lord  chancellor.    The  oonaequenee 
was,  that  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  unprisoned  ia 
the  tower.    But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  kins,  he  was  mioied 
to  the  public  opinion,  and. sat  in  the  first  parliament  caDed  by 
Oharles.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  B«oqii  was  guil^  oi 
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the  erime  iQ^edgad  against  him.  The  blame  la  with  modi  reaaon 
^ppoaed  to  attaeh  to  hia'aenranta,  ao  that  the  eulogy  of  the  poet,  ii 
more  dearly  due  to  him  than  the  poet'a  cenaure-^ 

**  The  wiMst,  brightest,  zneumt  of  numkiiid.'* 

Bacon  waa  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  miiveraa]  ^niuaea, 
that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  As  an  author,  his  *'  No* 
vum.Orffanum  Scientiarum,"  has,  among  his  other  performances^ 
immortalized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  out  the  way  m 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  In  this  view  lie  nas  been  very  properly 
denominated  "  the  miner  and  sapper  of  philosophy,"  "  &e  pioneer 
of  nature,"  *^  the  priest  of  nature's  mysteries."  The  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  the 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu- 
sions of  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  Qbservinff  what  they  ac- 
tually are,  and  inferring  general  truths  from  particular  facts.  Thu% 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  nature,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
the  earth  ^lust  be  at  rest,  though  he  cdmitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  tne  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numbers^ 
and  he  maintuaed  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  hi^h  eSmniy  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  commended 
by  most  of  the  greaX  astronomers  who  succeeded  him.  He  first 
proved  that  the  planets  do  not  more  in  cirdes,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
that  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c. 

His  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.  When,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  study,  the  turn  of  his  intellect  was)  abundantly 
manifest    He  was  bom  in  1571,  and*died  in  1630. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1583,  and  died,  in  1645. 
A  singular  event  of  his  life,  showing  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
liteVary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations^  and  the 
aasiduities  of  his  wife.  The  fond  care  of  this  worthy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  oi|gmoving  books,  which  she  declared  proved  injuriooa 
to  her  husba^^^iealth,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawe^nf  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  halA  in  which  he 
was  confined^jBas,  carried  by  two  soldiers  from  the  prison,  the 
chest  was  th^ffimoved  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  hoiise 
of  a  friend  the 'illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
flight  afterwards  in  the^uise  of  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  troweL 

His  particular  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
cmue  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  great  eclat    But  polite  literature 
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MMBfed  moch  oi  hit  attention^  and  be  wrole  many  wqfks  ob  inonl 
•nd  religioufl  subjectSy  together  with  histories,  poetry,  critieal  noie^ 
epistles,  &c    His  learning  was  very  various  and  {mfound. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Renedra,)  though  a  man  of  genius  and  exiensife 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  He,  however,  advanced 
lar  beyond  nis  predecesson  in  many  respects,  and  if  be  bad  done 
nothing  besides  introducing  a  spirit  of  ioqaiiy,  and  a  wish  of  Or 
amining  the  mysterioas  operations  of  nature,  he  would  have  efleeled 
much  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profound  meditatkiB 
and  patient  inquiry,  though  highly  imaginative.  He  wrote  ingesi- 
ously  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vortices^  ac- 
counting for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds^  is  sufficiently 
visionary. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  and  princes  almoit 
vied  with  one  another  in  paving  him  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  been  interred 
seventeen  yeans,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  his  countryroea 
chose  to  claim  it. 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  Pro- 
vence, 1592.  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weaken  the  dominioD  of 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  altoge- 
ther based  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertheless  a  great 
roan  and  a  great  scholar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  labours,  the  intel- 
lectual improvements  of  subsequent  ages  are  not  a  little  owing.  His 
studious  habits  proved  injurious  to  his  constitutio||J>ut  he  was  ia 
some  degree  relieved  by  phlebotomy.  He,  howeve^at  length  soolr 
under  his  chronic  complaint,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faithful 
amanuensis  on  his  heart,  after  perceiving  that  the  motion  of  that 
spring  of  life  was  faint  and  fluttering,  he  exclaimed  in  these  M 
words,  "  You  see  what  is  man's  life,"  and  inmiediately  expired, 
22d  Oct.,  1655. 

IL  J'ascal,  (Blaise)  whose  early  extraordmary  powers  and  at- 
tainments astonished  the  world,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergae, 
19th  June,  1623:  From  a  child,  he  inquired  into  the  reasons  of 
every  thing,  and  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  such 
proof  as  the  subject  examined  would  admit  He  always  sought  for 
demonstration  and  truth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 

The  following  circumstance  evinces  his  wonderful  aptitude  for 
mathematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  inteUect  His  father, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  sup- 
posed, irom  learning  the  mathematics,  by  denyin|Lthe  child  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  pqgRt  Blaise  in  the 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extorting  from  his  fatjer  by  entreaty,  a 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  very  vague  a^l^^eral,  imme- 
diately entered  on  the  study,  without  any  oUier  hei^^He  was  then 
hut  twelve  years  of  aga  He  pursued  hid  inquiries  clandesdndy, 
till  his  father  happenoi  to  enter  the  room,  where  he  was  busy  wim 
his  bars  and  rmgs,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  cudes^) 
and  to  his  uifinite  astonishment,  foundthat  the  child  was  endeavour* 
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ing  to  demomtrate  what  makes  the  thiriy-aeoond  propoaitioD  of 
Bodid^  first  book.  He  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  ffeometry,  from 
axioma  and  principles  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
applied  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  intervening  propositions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  seo- 
ttons,  that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
lations of  every  kind  could  be  made,  witiiout  ^e  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  demonstrated  th.e  phenomena  of 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  soon  after  solved  a  problem,  proposed 
by  MeraennuSj^hich  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  maUiema- 
ttcians  of  Europe. 

All  these  mighty  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion, and  Christianity  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works,  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpa^ed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  nis  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal,  '^  a 
sublime  madman,  bom  a  century  too  early." 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  bom  in  London,  1608.  His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contain  many  ad- 
tnirable  passages.  He  was  a  strenuous  asserter  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  Was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  His 
Paradise  Lost,  it  the  greatest  poem  which  modem  ages  have  pro- 
duced. In  his  life  time,  the  poet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
which  was  his  due;  but  ample  justice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  mteresting,  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  pass  them  over,  except  to  say  that  He  was 
thrice  married ;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  English 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Salmasius  ^  suffered  not  a  little  from 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  finally,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
youn^ ;  was  economical  in  his  living,  and  rigidly  abstemious;  and, 
in  rehgion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  however,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  He  died  of  the 
goot,  in  16^4. 

13.  Ck>meille,  T Peter,)  whose  poetical  works' are  among  the  sub- 
limest  effusions  or  the  French  muse,  was  bora  at  Rouen,  1606.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  eongenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrbte  plays,  the  most  celo- 
tnrated  of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  uMuccewful  poets. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life ; 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  inclined  to  melancholy.  He 
'lied  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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14.  Boyle,  (Robert,)  was  the  seiveiitli  bod  and  fowtoenlh  cU&ol 
Siciiavd,  earl  of  Cork,  and  bora  in  1606.  After  haYingTiaitedliaMB 
ooantries,  he  retired,  in  1646,  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  and,  aauil 
tbe  confusion  and  tamnlts  oi  the  time,  enjoyed  there  a  peaofefol  aoi- 
tude.  He,  however,  kbonred  aasidnously  for  the  prpmotioa  of 
learning  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  nut 
exemplary  manner.  He  was  eminent  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  Baconian  method,  he  made 
many  discoveries.  "  To  him,''  says  Boerhaave^  ^  we  owe  the  aecrels 
of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils;  so  that,  from  hii 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  knowledge:" 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gard for  religion,  he  showed  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  genoal 
tendency  of  his  writings,  his  aversion  to  tem^loral  hononra,  which 
were  abundantly  offer^  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactions  in  aid  oT 
benevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annuaUy.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  and  particularly  interested 
himself,  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  send* 
ing  many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  the 
east.    He  died  in  his  sixty-fiAh  year. 

15.  Dryden,  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  superior  poetical  abili- 
ties. He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St.  CecOia^ 
Day,  and  his  Fables,  are  a  proof.  He  wrote  mueb,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  be 
composed,  prevented  correctness..  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  other  worka  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  o( 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equallea  by  few  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, criticism,  and  erudition.  He  professes  himself  to  have  derived, 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  TiUotson,  than 
from  any  other  writer. 

Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  me  head  of  his  line;  they 
think  him  great  as  a  satirist,  butin  respect  to  genuine  poetic  powei; 
a  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  EUizabeth  and  James.  His  writings 
are  too  much  tinctured  with  the  licentiouaiess  of  fhe  age,  and,  in 
his  religious  views,  the  poet  was  too  flexible  and  acconunodating. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1631— that  of  his  death  1701. 

16.  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  and  an  orna- 
ment of  English  literature,  was  born  in  1632.  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal and  political  philosophy,  he  has  won  laurels  that  can  never  fade. 
He  has  been  called,  "  the  glory  of  theorists." 

By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Shaflsbury,  he  held  a  respectable  aitmi- 
tion  under  government,  and  wrote,  at  that  time,  several  poUtical 
tracts.  The  dawer  of  prosecution  for  hi^h  treason,  compelled  hif 
lordship,  at  len^,  to  fiy  to  Holland.  Thither  Mr.  Locke  followaa 
him.  After  a  time,  the  Englisli  demanded  him  of  the  States  Gene 
*^,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellioa 
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TbQ0  peneeuted,  Locke  eonoealed  himself  twehre  montftii^  devotiiiff 
hii  tune  to  literary  labours;  and,  two  years  after,  wben  be  retnmed 
to  England,  in  consequenoe  of  the  revolution,  he  published  his  ode- 
brated  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  the  compooition  of 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  Tne  latter  portion  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  religious  retirement,'  and  in  the  composition  of 
theologieed  treatises.  He  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham,  his 
friend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testiiiiony,  in  what  he  said,  to  the 
▼anity  of  human  life. 

17.  Ceibnitz  (William  Godfrey)  was  not  undistinguished  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  in  some  respects,  yet 
he  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  greatest  imd 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  languu  je,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  extra- 
ordinary design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  whtch,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive^  and  enable  men 
of  aU  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  of 
those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  a|^ed  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate;  in  charact^.  avaricious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  nis  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  thai  the  wi:>  of  his  nephew,  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
with  excess  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

V 

TVie  period  of  the  American  and  French  RevoltUions  ;  ex- 
tending from  the  death  of  Charles  J^IL^  of  Sweden^ 
1718  A,  C,  h  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^ 
1815  A.  a 

SWEDEN. 

Sect.  1.  In  pursuing  the  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
which  at  this  time  excited  much  attention,  on  accouilt  of  the 
character  of  its  sovereign,  we  have  to  record  an  event,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  reformation  of  her  govermnent,  and 
saved  Europe  from  the  ravages  of  a  fieaal^mbition.  This 
was  the  death  of  (Charles  XII.,  who,  whi^B^ieging  a  Nor- 
wegian fortress,  vva.s  killed  by  a  cannon  bffl^on  the  1 1th  of 
December,  1718. 
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$  Wlttle  Chailee  remained  in  Tinkef,  the  car  and  the  kiof  ^^ 
Denmark  ravasecl  Sweden  on  every  sida  At  the  same  time,  throif^ 
the  influence  of  the  czar,  Stanislaus  had  been  driven  finom  the  throne 
of  Poland,  on  which  Augustus  was  replaced.  This  state  of  afiun 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  countiy,  espedaBy 
as  he  despaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Ruseaa.  Re- 
turning in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  wiestiqg 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Sweden  was  too  mndi 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  or  conquest. 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  advised  him  to  a  different  course,  which 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,lhad  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  I.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Gml 
Britain.  These  measures  were  agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  ot 
preparation,  Charles,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  he  loac 
his  life.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  struck  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Though  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  had  received  the  blow,  he  instinctively  graiq»l 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  so  characteiisiic 
of  }\is  teipper. 

No  conqueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  Itad  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "road-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thought  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  '^  Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  be 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  "  that  is 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquer^  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  impoveri^ed, 
demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it.  She  engaged  in  the'  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  cultivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogatives  "Of  the  crown. 

2.  Chcirles  XXL  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ufaicft 
Eleonorh,  by  the  election  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  be  associated  with  tier  in 
the  government ;  but  they  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Ulrica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
On  his  death,  in  1751,  the  states  elected  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a  prince  of  nujd  and  pacific  virtues,  but  whose  reign  was 
rendered  mos^Aasy,  by  the  ^tions  of  the  senate.  After 
his  decease,  th^ceptre  was  given  to  his  son,  Gustavus  IIL' 
in  1771,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coronation  oath,  deprived 
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Uuf  senate  of  its  privileges,  and  rendered  himself  absolute. 

The  despotism,  however,  which  he  wrongfully  procured,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  his  reign  was 
marked  with  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1792,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, at  a  masked  ball. 

§  Gustavus  effected  the  change  in  the  government,  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  communication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house, 
where  he  read  a  decree,  already  prepared,  for  making  the  crown  ab- 
solute, caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
then  dismissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  In 
1800,  he  joined  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
but  fnade  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Fin- 
land, which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
in  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Guslavus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
wars,  was-marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  kio^om, 
it  was  determined  to  dethrone  him.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect, w^ithout  difficulty  or  blood-shed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.,  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  Bernadotte,  a  favourite  general  of  Napoleon,  was, 
through  his  influence,  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Bernadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  afforded  any 

aid  to  his  former  master. 

§  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  proves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salu- 
tary improvements  and  reforms.  A  few  years  before  the  accession 
of  Bernadotte.  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an- 
nexed to  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. 

PRUSSU, 

6.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  ^j^  time  within 
the  present  period,  when  Frederick  11.,  the  CjHfat,  raised  the 
kingdom  to  a  high  degree  of  8{dendour.    It  had  existed  as  a 
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Idngdoin,  from  the  year  1700,  when  all  the  GrenEDan 

acknowledged  itas  such.    It  was  before  styled  the  Khytorate 

of  Brandenburgh. 

$  This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Borusa,  who  denominaled  k 
BcSrussia,  which  has  been  comipted  to  Prussia.  Th^  were  coaqmnd 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Caasimer  IV.,  kinf  ol 
Poland,  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassala,  and  to  al 
low  Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kingdom  formed  of  seyeral  states,  united  bj 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandenburgh,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  andeot 
family  of  HohenzoUern,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year '800. 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  Frederi^  woe 
Frederick  William,  sumamed  the  Great  Elector,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Frederick  William,  the 
Elector,  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince.  At  the  commeneemeiil 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villages  weie 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  bj  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  mmisters,  and  by 
skilful  negotiations,  regained  all  the  provinces  guaranteed  to  him  \q' 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Frederick  William  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  ifl^ 
his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object  Frederick 
Williafh  was  economical  in  (he  extreme,  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sim- 
ple and  plain.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
life,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  aescribes  this  monaich 
thus.  "  He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  in  an  old  blue  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bought 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  agdin.  It  was  in  mis 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  htige  seijeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  delight,  and  the  things  for  which  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  this  le- 
giment,  were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet  high ;  and  he  seot 
to  purchase  them  from  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  bordefs 
of  Asia." 

Frederick WUliam  was  a  man  of  vulgar  habits,  and  coarse  manners, 
and  often  treated  his  children  with  a  rudeness  and  asperity,  thtf 
would  have  disgraced  a  sava^.  According  to  an  account  given  by 
his  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  prmcess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficufc 
to  count  the^^ngs  and  the  fisticuff  with  which  he  gratified  hii 
son,  the  great  HHerick,  who  could  never  appear  before  the  king  with- 
out being  beaten,  or.  at  least,  insulted.  Trie  princess,  too,  had  her 
full  share  of  the  brutal  liberality  of  her  father,  who  often  struck  her. 
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tells  (UL  one  day,  ^  he  seized  her  by  the  hand,  gave  her  several 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  ovSlP 
^Vhat  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  thdgr 
B  condemned,  for  they  were  almost  literally  famishing.  There 
often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-stuff,  so  badly 
>ked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impoest^ 
ble  to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  guests,  Frederic  William 
^vrould  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fast 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  ascended'  the  throne,  1740. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  army, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  his  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in.  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  some  obsolete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordingly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1742.  He  next  invaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  tlie  neighbouring 
slates.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  conclude 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  hi  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  war,"  which  proved  to  be,  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest  ^  , 

§  The  success  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  his  powerfid  enemies,  sometimes  conquering,  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as  many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed ;  but  40  equal  a  contest  was  wonderful,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver, his  affidrs  became  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources^ 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de» 
fensive.  But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  time,  affintk 
ed  him  the  most  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  kin^,  and  beins  joined  by  the  Russian  troops,  with 
whose  aid,  Fredenck  obtained  an  important  victory,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  an  honourable  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772,  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  dominionai^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  dismen^ 
bered  from  Poland;  [n  17S6,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  warric^ 
of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  most  di^inguished  princes  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  any  memorial.    This  distino-  ^ 
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tion,  however,  lies  not  in  his  moral,  but  in  his  intellec&ial 
endowments. 

§  Frederick  possessed  a  discernment,  energy,  activity,  dedfiion, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  which  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero; 
and,  together  with  these  quaUties.  as  much  moral  perverseness  as  is 
requir^  to  make  a  consummate  hero.  He  was  not  so  distinguished 
for  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  adver- 
sity, for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  especiallyi  for  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  An  instance  of  his  decision  of  character,  and  the  seve- 
nty of  his  discipline,  appears  m  the  following  relation  : 

Intending  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  movement  in  his 
camp,  which  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eight 
o^clock,  all  the  lights  in  the  camp  sliould  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  past,  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whe- 
ther all  were  dark.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietem, 
which  he  entered,  jusl  as  the  officer  was  fold  Jiig  up  a  letter.  Zietern 
knew  him,  and  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  to  intreat  his  mercy. 
The  king  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writing;  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutet? 
beyond  the  time,  in  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  should  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  srnt  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  executed. 

Frederick  wq;3  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  inspection 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestic  policy,  did 
.  not  escape  his  oljsorvation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kuigdom, 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  w^ealth. 
*  His  intellectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  consider  his 
situation,  and  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  his  education, 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  literary  acquisitions  were  considera- 
ble. Fie  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  was  weQ 
conversant  with  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  reputation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,  and  was  a  voluminous 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his.  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter.   He  was  sceptical,  undevout,  and  addicted  to  various  species  of 
vice»    Atheists  and  libertmes  were  his  bosom  companions,  paiticu> 
Y     larly  the  corrupting  and  flagitious  Voltaire. 

7.  He  was  succeeded,  1786,  by  Frederick  William  II.,  his 
nephew,  an  impolitic,  pleasure-loving  prince,  who  joined  in 
the  league  against  the  French  republic,  and  then  deserted  bis 
allies.  Dying  in  1797,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frede> 
rick  William  III.,  who  unhappily  revived  some  obsolete  pre- 
tensions to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  on  Napoleon's  proposing  to 
%  restore  that  electorate  to  the  king  of  England,  in  1806,  fW 
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^ncic  took  the  field  against  hinii  and  experienced  an  utter 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  which  was  fought  Oc- 
tober 14,  1806.    ' 

§  A  hereditary  animosity  against  Austria,  prevented  a  co-operation 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened.  The 
whole  of  Germany,  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time,  hare  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  oi* 
Yided,  both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesser  states,  were 
oremm  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Prussia,  after 
n^lecting  aeyeral  opportunities  of  humbling  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
*S8ue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sas^ious 
and  calculating  enemy.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8»  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  campaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  enter 
prise^  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battk  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  contention,  and  regained  her  former 
territory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  effectu- 
ally engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
he,  to  advance  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 

every  peasant's  family  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  politicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  territory 
is,  running  out  in  different  parcels  of  lands,  of  singular  shape,  and 
mtersected  by  h«df  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  is,  there- 
fore, further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consoudate  his  territory ;  and  thev  are  little  acquaihted 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people, 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attempting  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  security. 

GERMANY. 


9.  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  we  nre 

Erincipally  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  important  mci ti- 
er, in  which  the  imperial  crown  usually  resides.    From  the 
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commencement  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  cod 

sequence,  till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 

engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  doooi* 

nions  to  the  female  children  of  the  emperor  Charles  TL,  in 

casQ  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

$  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austn, 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  govcmed  Auatm 
for  seTeral  centuri^and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Shi 
was  accordingly  jrads^  to  the  Austrian  t£rone ;  but  the  ndghbonr- 
ing  powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  d 
Bavaria,  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  opposition,  the  ht- 
ter  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1742,  under  the  Dane 
of  Charles  YII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complicatioii<rf 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  ttro  fun 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  ovenrlieliD- 
ed  by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  her  donu- 
liions,  and  her  husband,  duke  of  Lorrain,  under  the  title  of  Fnucii 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1746.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  thCsuocjfr 
sion  of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  time  been  sustained  b; 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  received  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  "  seven  years'  vi-ar,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  plftce ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prussia. 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  ciDpr« 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in- 
telligence, felicity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condescension.  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  nume- 
rous and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possessions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  built  hospitals,  encouraged  com- 
merce and  science,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  muni- 
ficence could  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded) 
to  the  empire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  deadi  of 
Maximilian  IL,  the  elector,  1777  ;  made  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  tb> 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  dismantled  the  foriiSfd 
towns  in  Brabant ;  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  clergy  w 
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tliat  country,  and  ciunjed  on  a  disasUoos  war  against  the 
"Turks.  During  that  war,  he  died.  He  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  §  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 

{  Joseph  promulgBted  a  decree  in  foyour  of  the  liberty  of  the 

Stress,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  circumscribe  in  the  Austriaii 
ominions.  He  even  permitted,  that  all  strictures  upon  the  tkrone 
Hself  might  be  publvmed,  with  full  security,  prorided  they  d^  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  ^  If  J|)key  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "  we«  shaU  profit  by  them ;  if  not,  we 
shall  disregard  them  ;"  a  remark  weil  worthy  of  his  character  and 
djffnity. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  lees  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  EUrope ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
their  cottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
inundations  overspread  the  country ;  several  districts  were  totally 
ruined  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most  critical 
situation ;  and  the  great  suburb  lying  tow^s  the  Elbe,  was  so  com-  . 
pletely  covered  with  water,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dis- 
cemiblQ. 

12.  Leopold  IL,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  sohcited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 
}  After  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  sufTer- 
ed  more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
country,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  oroerience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
themselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications  which  proceeded  from  the  school  of  atheistical  disor- 
ganizers. 

In  nearly  all*  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  Ii^the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  moii  to  French  intrigue, 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria.    The  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
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Cnncis  11^  has  oftea  shown  himnlf  not  inlsrior  to  my  of  tbe 
manden  ot  bk  time. 

13.  Francis  II.,  sod  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  in  1792.  Hi 
has  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  mild  virtues,  and  is  much  re- 
spected. He  prosecuted  the  contemplated  war  with  the 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessful,  he  conduded 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lands wereceded  to  France.  This  vras  the  first  in  that  series 
of  hoetilities,  which  distinguished  that  period  of  convulsion. 

14.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  in  Italy,  on  the  pan 

of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  it  was  evident'to  the  Ai^ 

trian  sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizemeoL 

The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwamnr. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 

Austrians  and  Russians,  and  the  French  were  in  a  few  months 

driven  out  of  Italy.     Much  now  might  have  been  accoin- 

idished  for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

jealousy  which  the  Austrian  couit  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  jealoiisy  was,  without  doubt,  excited  by  the  intrigues  cA 
France ;  and  the  consequence  was,  ^at  Paul,  the  Russian  emperor, 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  cMitest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  ^eat  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Luneville,  in  1801.  This  was  the  second 
war,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

§  During  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  fore- 
seeing the  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804. 

15.  The  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  remain  contented  at  peace.  A  third  warlike  coalition 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  in 
1806.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  G^ 
neral  Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  same  year,  the  peace  of  Presburgh 
fdlowed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  fiur  more  hum- 
bled tlian  ever,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  important  pos 
sessions. 

$  A  part  onlv  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forces,  had  Joined  those 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  im* 
pnidenc&  was  added  the  greater  one,  of  ridung  an  engaffemeot 
without  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who,  at  the  ' 
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of  only  a  few  days'  marcb,  was  hastening  with  a  victorious  army 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

iln  1806|  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  uniteil 
onder  the  name  of  the  '^  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,"  of  which 
Napoleon  was  acknowledged  the  heSad ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  was  compelled  formally  to  resign  the 
title  of  enaperor  of  Germany,  an'd  to  absolve  the  German 
states  from  their  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

§  According  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  ^  those  states  of 
the  ancient  iCrerman  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  fcom  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtembiir^,  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  Hohenzollem,  &c.,  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against  France.     In  this  war,  was  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Elssling,  in  which  the  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  was  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight ;  but  re- 
ceiving  a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle  of  Wagram.     This  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter- 
minated the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  after 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  according  to  which,  Francis 
was'obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  War,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  before.* 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
prince  of  Schwartzenburg.  The  whole  strength  and  resource  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  nad  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever:  and,  be- 
sides, the  French  emperor  was  in  advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  his  army,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  that  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austric^  the  battle  of  Essling 
"Was  fought  below  Vienna. 

17.  In  1813,  Austria  engaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  ite  foites  wiSi  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  in  the  invasion  of  France,  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Paris,  and  in  dethroning  Napoleon. 
On  this  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  array,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Schwartzenburg.    Then 

24* 
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was  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leipeic,  whidi  prodood 
the  oyerthrow  of  Nafuleon.  The  whole  aOied  foraee  were, 
ia  this  battle,  principally  commanded  by  Schwartzeobuig. 

{  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  farmBd, 
Napoleon  had  just  returned  flrom  Ruaeda,  having  lost  nis  great  01117, 
composed  in  imit  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  then  tetf- 
butanes.  Austria,  at  first  seemed  rehietaat  to  take  the  field,  prote- 
Uty  on  aocoHBt  or  its  family  alliance.  A  reDwnibrBnoe  of  fomwr 
su£ferinffs  may  also  have  luid  its  effect.  But,  though  late,  the  aass- 
tanoe  of  Austria  was  very  efficient 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsie,  whichw 
announced  by  Schwartzenburg  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Asbob 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  lane  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  soverei^ 
who  were  viewing  the  batue  from  a  distant  hiH,  on  hoTs^wd;^  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  truraiB 
of  thanks  to  the  God  who  had  crownea  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  ,0n  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Ao- 
stria,  for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  ci 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  succeeded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  dedgned 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Yienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  i( 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  will  continue  to  prove,  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestk  aod 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

§  In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  dovm&l  oi  the 
French  emperor,  Austria^  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  01 
the  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederatian 
above  noticed.  Tlie  several  states  have  been  reinstated,  as  fitf  tf 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions,  and  Francis  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Shortly  after,  another  umon,  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  wv 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kiiigoi 
Prussia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  ™ 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  their  subjecta^  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions.  * 

The  improper  views  of  this  confederacy,  were  openly  display^ 
00  the  occasion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.  A  congress  of  t^ 
three  sovereigns,  in  1821,  issued  a  manifesto  against  Napl«>  ^ 
which  they  plainly  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  imiwo«- 
ment.  To -enforce  their  views,  an  Austrian  army  marched  towsnir 
the  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, be  considered  as  virtually  disbolved. 
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19.  Poi«AND^  which  existed  m  independence^  dtiring  a 
part  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importance, 
fcr  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  little  interest  in  its  history,  till 
nearly  the  memorable  era  when  it  was  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.    Its  fine  situation,  and  rich  natural  resources, 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  on  the  globe, 
where,  ivith  so  many  physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  involved  in  greater 
miseries.     Its  former  government,  which  partook  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infusion  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anarchy  and  crime  within,  and  injustice,  trea- 
chery, and  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consti- 
tute a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Poland.     Yet  its  in- 
habitants were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics.     They  were  a  brave  and  martial  people.     Amidst 
their  degradation,  they  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  division  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kings  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  C.  But  we 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

{  Poland  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  Poloka;  which  is  aScla* 
vonian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  champain  country.  Such  is  th# 
sur&ce  of  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  we  notice  the  name  of  Lech  V., 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  eaxe  of  a  singular  maxim,  Which  he 
used  to  utter,  and  which  must  be  very  convenient  to  a  kistg.  "A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it"  His 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Cassimer  III.,  the  Great,  formed  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  he 
conunitted  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cas- 
simer is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of , integrity,  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

Sigismund  I.,  whose  reign  began  in  ISOO,  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  his 
epitaph,  which  was  not  composed  in  the  language  of  exaggeration, 
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he  was  styled  the  ^^  conqueror  of  the  Rnanaiia^  'Walkduaiia,  ari 

Prassians,"  and  obtained  the  still  more  honoarable  appellation  of  Ac 
*^  father  of  his  country.''  He  applied  himself  to  the  improvemeel 
of  the  manners  of  his  subjects,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  fix 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  fortified  and  embeUished  the  citiesL 

No  Polish  monarch  was  more  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1674.  Many  of  te 
rulers  of  Poland  were  foreigners,  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  deded 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  his  wars  with  the  Tof  ks,  and  his  vic- 
tories over  them.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  hoi» 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men^ 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  He  died  in  1606^  leaving  his 
countrv  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sobieski,  after  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fee- 
tious  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobie^i,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  mistaking  utterly  the  character  of  his  en^ 
my.  Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stani^ans, 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  in  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  eleclr 
ed  to  fill  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowi^ 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months. 
The  rei^  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable,  though 
both  before  and  afterwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state, 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  win. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
on  the  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasure^ 
than  by  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difiiculties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  of 
a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honomrable  prisoner,  at  F&- 
tersburgh,  where  he  died,  in  1798. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  Ra«sia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  secret- 
ly meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  inoet  un- 
principled acts  recorded  in  history.  The  pretexts  of  the 
plunderers,  as  set  forth  in  their  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  act  of  violence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels^ 
and  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  they 
purposely  mcreased  the  factions  and  difficulties  in  which  tha 
nation  was  mvolved. 
§  Pi-ussia  laid  the  tram  of  events,  by  flattering  the  RusBians  i«b 
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idea  of  ^fii¥ing  a  king  to  Poland;  bat  not  designing  fhatPoIand 
should  aink  into  a  Russian  province,  it  was  oontrived  on  the  part  of 
Pruaoa,  to  make  the  Poles  dissatisfied  with  their  king.  Tins  was 
easily  efiected,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  disorder,  dissensions,  and  weakness  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  situation  of  affiiirs.  when  the  Poles  were  prevented  from  vindi- 
cating their  sacred  rignts,  the  unholy  deed  ol  partition  was  perpe- 
trated. Each  party  had  previously  agreed  on  its  portion,  the  whole 
including  nearly  half  of  the  Polish  territory.  The  Diet  was  assem- 
Ued,  and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  powers,  it  could  do  no  other- 
wise than-  sanction,  by  a  legislative  act,  the  crime  which  these 
powers  had  committed. 

In  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederick  seized  Polish 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Ludomiria ;  and  Catharine, 
Polish  Livonia,  with  a  part  of  Lithuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Poland ;   a  new 

constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 

classes,   the  avenue  to  every  employment ;  and  the  crown, 

hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.     This  was 

done  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  with  entire  concord.    But 

Poteind,   despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak ;  and 

though  the  change  was  approved  by  all  Europe,  except  Russia, 

the  Poles  were  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Russian 

empress,  and  eventually  again  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 

sovereigns.    A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 

includ^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland. 

§  Catharine  first  resented  the  act  of  the  Poles  in  framing  a  new 
constitution,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  ro» 
gard  to  the  remainder  of  Poland.  Frederick  William,  though  he  at 
first  exprrased  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  yet  finaUy,  with  un- 
blushing effrontery,  consented,  with  the  others,  to  act  the  royal 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  be 
executed,  it  became  necessary  to  encounter  the  hazards  of 
war.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the*  united 
force  of  their  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  part  of  enfeebled 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be 
supplied  by  love  of  country  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  ;  and 
Kosciusko,  after  making,  every  effort  that  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Under 
the  barbarous  Suwarrow,  Warsaw  was  captured  and  sacked. 
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lu  attempdng  to  defend  it,  nine  thoosand  gaSanl  ¥dim 
perished. 

§  But  the  carnage  which  succeeded  the  yictory,  was  greater,  aad 
has  forever  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  hoosei 
were  pillaged,  women  violated,  children  murdered,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand victims  fell  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciusko,  who  originated  from  a  noble  family,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  United  State^^of  America,  during  the  wat 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Poles  elected  him  their  genenJ,  and  be 
prov^  wor^y  of  their  choice.  Under  more  propitious  circumstaii* 
oes,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  bis  country.  Ate 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  UQ  the  death  of 
Uie  empress,  in  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Paul,  he  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  was  favoured  with  a  pension — ^an  act  on  the  poit  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilized 
world.    Kosciusko  has  since  been  in  America. 

23.  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  place 
in  1795,  when  the  three  powers  appropnated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanislaus  and  Kosciusko,  were  secured; 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  bad  only 
quietly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  part  of  Pobod 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  of 
its  own  constitution  ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  emperor 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

24.  In  the  history  of  Russta,  we  find  Catharine  L,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencement 
of  this  period.  By  his  s^ppointment,  she  succeeded  him,  io 
1725.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  ability, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  hear 
people. 

§  Catharine  was  originaily  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  but  fiiB- 
ing  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  employed  in  the  gene- 
ral's  kitchen,  where  Menzicoff,  one  of  Peter's  favourites,  saw  and 
obtained  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff 's  house,  and  being 
delighted  with  her  understanding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  bot 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  well  as  bf 
her  respectful  and  kind  Attentions. 

25.  Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  her, 
in  1 727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  • 
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•cene  of  peace  and  prosperity.    He  was  extiemdy  beloved 

by  his  people. 

{  The  succession,  during  seversl  reigns  after  Peter  the  Great,  seems 
not  to  have  been  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules ;  yet  the  priiK 
oes  came  to  their  thrones  with  little  difficulty,  and  pursued  the  gene- 
ral features  of  that  wise  policy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  gieai 
object  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  knowledge  among  the  peopla 

26.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was 
a  niece  of  that  monarch.  Her  reign  was  glorious  and  happy, 
and  comprised  the  war  against  Turkey,  in  1736  ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim.over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740  ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  father,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  Sfce  united  benevolence  with  great 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Russia  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  afTairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1757, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
"  the  seven  years'  war*'  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  lived,  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  to  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petcrsburgh  and  Moscow, 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  EHizabeth's  code.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
in  the  most  unbounded  intemperance  and  sensuality. 

28.  She  was  succeeded,  in  1762,  by  her  nephew,  Peter  IIL, 
son  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  and  consequently  grandson  of 
the  great  Peter.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  with  his 
subjects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  him.  He 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  talents  and  strength  of  chiiracv 
ter ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  disgusted  with  him, 
and  inspired  with  ambitious  views,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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themoTer  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  be  was  deduoned  aai 

murdered,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

$  Catharine  of  Anhalt,  a  prineess  of  Germany,  had  been  manifld 
to  Peter  aevend  years  before  his  acoesaion ;  and  as  she  began  faff 
political  life  with  crime,  she  seems  never  afterwards  to  have  bees 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  with  which  afae  executed  her  plana.  U 
was  by  the  hidp  of  her  paramour  Orlofl^  that  she  arrested  the  cb- 
peror,  and  procured  his  deposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  him 
poisoned  brandy  to  drink,  and  then  strangled  him. 

29.  Catharine  II.,  who  was  immediately  proclaimedi  com- 
bined with  her  singular  depravation  of  principle,  a  powerfbl 
intellect  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature,  but  as  an  empress  she  was  great,  and  jusdy 
denominated  ''  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.''  Her  reign  was 
brilliant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
she  sought  continually  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  het 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  secured  immense 
acquisitions  of  territory.     Her  transactions  in  regard  to  the 

;  dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  In 
regard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
less  &an  the  ^bssession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe — 
an  object  which  Russia  has  ever  jdnce  had  at  hearts 

§  One  of  the  victorious  wars  whIRi  Catharine  carried  on  with 
TViiiev,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  rubles*, 
while  It  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
200,000,000  piastres— a  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  triumphant. 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed ;  but  at  the  third  at- 
tack, they  scaled  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  into  the  place,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  opposed  them.  Fiileen  thousand  Russaos 
purchased  with  their  lives  the  bloody  laurels  of  their  leader,  who 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  ^  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet" 

30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  PetrowiUi 
1 796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  thai  <rf  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied^mself  with  trifles.  In  17-99,  he  declared  war 
against  revolutionary  France,  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
who  met  with  great  success  till  he  passed-'into  Switzeriand, 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign.  In  1801,  Paul 
declared  war  against  England,  and  obliged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  jmn ;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  roonaicb 
was  strangled,  by  some  conspirators,  who  were  officera  ia 
his  court 
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31.  Alexander  L,  the  eldest  son  of  Paul,  was  proclaimed 
in  1801|  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  HSf  name  will  descend 
with  renoixm  to  after  ages^  %»  the  deliverer  of  enthralled 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific,  tiir  did  he  make  those 
eflforts  against  France,  which  seemed  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture. He,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  am- 
bitkm  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  only  a  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  previously  been  deserted,  and 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Aueterlitz,  he  experienced  a 
ngnal  overthrow.     He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.     Russia/left  alone  on  the  field,  maintained  the 
contest  with  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.     At  lengdi  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
In  1808,  he  engaged  m  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  whicL  Fin- 
land was  conquered,  and  in  1811,  he  commenced  hostilities 
against  Turkey.     At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.     The  refusal  of  Alexander,  in  1812,  to  concur 
in  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  from 
the  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter. 
This  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  his 
dominion,  and  of  every  state  rendered  subservient  to  his 
views.     "In  that  way,"  says  Prof.  Heeren,  "a  storm  of  na- 
tions arose,  (about  twenty  were  united  ipder  the  standard  of 
the  conqueror,)  unparalleled  in  history,  sinQ^jM  expeditions  of 
Xerxes  and  Attila."    The  Russians  retreated  steiulily  before 
'    the  French,  not  without  engaging  in  gidveral  bloody  battlesi 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  bUl  by  means  of  which 
they  were  ccmtinually  weakened. 

^  At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Mbscoiw,  the  Rus- 
Mns  made  a  stand,  and  here  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
tnrible  battles  ever  recorded.     The  km  on  both  sides  was 
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neaily  equal ;  the  RuBsians,  however,  retired,  and  the  FnoA 
enteied  Moscow.  J^ut  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  conk 
giation ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  depimi 
the  French  army  oi  its  expected  winter  quarters.  It  wai 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  Russaans,  aidtd 
by  the  terrible  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
annihilate  the  most  efficient  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
a  nation. 

§  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  soon  made  pern 
with  tne  Turks,  and  this  on  advantageous  terms,  as  has  always  boa 
the  case  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    Alexander  mi^ 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  im 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia.    AA 
his  troops,  divided  into  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  nun^ 
her,  those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil' 
Hon.    But  although  the  collection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
partially  efifected,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  spint, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.    Ailer  one  conspiracy  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  contest  was  detected,  and  its  authors  summarily  poor 
ished,  all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determined  pur* 
pose  to  resist  the  enemy,  submitting  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  bnl 
aevot^  patriotism  and  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  eonjd  ii^ 
spire.     Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  nera 
make  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his  empiieL    And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  cons^ 
cration  of  the  empire  and  of  the  chuieh,  was  made  to  the  CSod  d 
armiesi 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  risking  a  gnat  ba> 
tie,  greatly  weakened  the  expectation  indulged  by  Bonaparte,  ol 
spe^ily  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  oi 
the  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wihn 
was  occupied  the  28th  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  many 
skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  formed  a  junction,  August  6th,  while  the  Prussian  am- 
iliaries  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manceuvering  in  Vol- 
hjrnia.  Smolenk  was  storm^  and  destroyed,  August  18th ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  AAer  the 
battle  of  Borodinq,  the  solitary  capital  was  entered,  September  14th 
and  15th.  In  tne  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  Ine  Czars,  Uis 
conqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness.  ' 

Bloscow,  fired  by  its  own  citizens,  fell  a  victim  for  the  empire  ;fiv 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of^ 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  in  the  fartbeit 
East  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  in  a  wasta 
«  The  ci^mpaign  may  now  end,"  was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ; "  ths 
campaign  is  now  beginning,"  was  the  reply  of  Koutousoff    A  spee- 
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^  TeCreat,  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter's  cold,  miflfat,  perhans^ 
ItttiFe  saved  the  army ;  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueroif  disdained  tnis 
measure,  till  it  was  too  late,  when  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
ooDsoined  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  Dsitigued  and  debilitated  army  of 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  declined,  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake,  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for^be  emancipation 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
the  c^ll,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  France,  sooner  or  later, 
joined  Ills  standard.  "From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west."  An  immediate  erup- 
tion was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  ceitainty  that 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nations  should 
turn  upon  their  failing  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
the  alliance  ;  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thus  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
some  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fin- 
ished the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  "  If  the  mass  of  combat- 
ants, almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first 
battle  of  modem  times,  its  consequences  do  so  no  less."  The 
way  was  now  opened  to  France  itself,  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
tlie  FVench  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814.  the  res|}ective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned 
Napoleon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  the  house  of  Boiirbon. 
The  renown  pf  Alexander  w-as  now  complete,  as  the  provi- 
dential deliverer  of  Europe. 

§  This  prince  deceased  1st  December,  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  I. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  advantage  on  the. 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  saving  Russia  and  Europe,  from 
the  grasp  of  military  ambition,  wiD  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereigns.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  enter-  ^ 
sd  upon  nis  reign,  were,  indeed,  calculated  fully  to  bring  into  action 
ail  bis  faculties.     Though  inferior  to  his  great  antagonist  in  native 
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intellectual  power^  he  waOi  periw{NS»oC  all  tbe  Soropean 

the  mofft  fit,  by  his  indeiiBitigable  spirit,  to  contend  with  him.  fie 
appears  to  have  been  guided  mainly  by  a  principle  of  honesty ;  aai 
if  several  private  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasdng  in- 
^cations,  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  caU 
truly  religious.  The  most  inexplicable  part  of  his  character,  in  a 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  o^the  Russian  Bible  Society,  wfakk 
had,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspices. 

Since  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  tenninaUoa  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  affairs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  pros* 
perous.  besides  a  successful  conflict  which  they  have  maintameJ 
with  Persia,  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  old  ea^ 
mies,  the  Turks ;  and  although  the  present  is  ibe  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, under  their  warlike  sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Russia  puts  forth  ho*  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  have^ 
of  lat^  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  caai- 
paigns*  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
should  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  sufier  the  contest  to  con 
tinue. 

ENGLAND. 

House  of  Brunswick. 

33.  George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  prodaimed 
king,  by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 
on  the  throne  about  four  years.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
state  of  the  kingdom,  Uie  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content. 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that- was  to  preserve  it  to 
them.  No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  poUcy,  could 
therefore  become  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time% 
Thus  harmony  was  estabhshed  between  the  nation  and  tlie 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  house,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  yet,  a  pretender,  who  did  not  permit  these 
maxims  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Since  the  above  wae  penned,  a  eeries  of  splendid  victories  has  attended 
the  Ruflsifai  anna^  in  oonsequenoe«of  which,  a  peace  has  been  concludsd  bs* 
tween  tbe  contending  poweis^  on  tenns  exceedingly  humiliating  to  Uie  Tinte 
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The  natural  consequence  of  this  policy  was,  the  fiiU  of  the 
ministry,  which  had  made  itself  more  than  suspected  by 
conduct  towards  the  pretender,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
s^iperiority  of  the  whigs. 

I  George  I.,  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  JHanoTer, 
and  of  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  and  was  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Pretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  was  the 
aon  of  James  II.  His  exclusion  from  the  throne  affected  the  public 
tx-anquillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly  among  tne  to- 
ries,  and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  several  attempts  which  they  made  in 
I  lis  behalf,  were  ineffectual;  his  intrigues  were  detected ;  his  forces 
iHrere  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebels' 
-ysrere  captured  and  executed ;  but  the  chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  France. 

34.  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  na- 
tional debt,  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
Bjct,  .  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  this 
scheme,  it  was  beUeved  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
^^hat  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  exertion — the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  projects  of  the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousancte  were  involved  in  ruin. 
As  the  English  government,  however,  allowed  itself  no  des- 
potic steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  found  itself 
able,  by  a  diminution  of  interest,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administration,  to  effect  its  object. 

§  The  character  of  George  I.  was  that  of  a  wise  and  good  mo- 
narch, but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  might  have  been,  had  he  staid 
more  at  home,  and  manifested  less  partiality  for  his  German  domi- 
nions. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  on  the  continent,  in  the 
6Bth  year  of  his  age. 

34.  George  l\%  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  Uke  him^ 
favoured  the  whigs,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  hi^  German 
possessions.  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  intelUgent 
prince,  possessing  a  violent  temper,  and  a  love  of  war.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  generally  equitable,  and  satisfax:- 
tory  to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  during  ten  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  happily  occurred  through  want 
of  a  plausible  pretence  for  embarking  in  a  war.  At  length, 
occasion  was  found  for  collision  with  Spain,  and  war  was 
declared'in  1739.  It  produced  no  important  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  ¥rar  against  France,  and  assisted  Maria 
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Theresa,  of  Aiwtria}  in  the  war  of  AuccesBioD.  In  thkfrtfc 
contest,  the  principal  states  of  Euro{te  were  involved  ;  am 
among  others,  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy  w» 
fought ;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  allies,  the 
latter  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  British  king  command- 
ed, in  person,  his  array  on  the  continent. 

§The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England,  during  tte 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as'  also  during  the  principal  part  oi 
the  former,  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Concerning  him,  the  his- 
toric  profe^or  of  Gottingen  says,  "that  without  the  resaessM- 
tivity  which  is  often  called  greatness,  he  was  a  statesman  most  wor- 
thy of  respect.  He  introduced  uprightness  into  politics,  at  a  tiinc, 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  felse 
Alberoni.    But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all,  entangled 


and  venality  which  he  practised  in  his  administration. 

35.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  1745,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  for  the  Britidj 
throne.  The  young  Charles  wa&  assisted  by  Louis  XV., 
and  having  landed  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  against  the  royal 
forces,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Preston  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  CuUoden,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  Stuart  farnDy  made  nonwre 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  lost 
In  1755,  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
on  account  of  encroachments  made  on  the  British  territoncs 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  fiist  very  fortimate 
to  the  British ;  but,  at  length,  they  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
*patt  of  the  French.  It  was  in  this  war,  thaOWie  brave  WoU^ 
perished,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

§  In  the  expediticn  against  Quebec,  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  General  Wolfe,  surmounted  incredible  diflfcullics.  It  was  on  ttje 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  that  he  foagat 
and  defeated  the  French  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicucw* 
station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  eneiny^ 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist  Wrapping  a  handk€^ 
chief  round  his  hand,  he  gave  his  orders,  as  usual,  without  betreyini 
the  least  emotion ;  and  while  he  was  aavaneinff ,  at  the  beid  of  uit 
grenadiers,  anqther  ball,  unfortunatelyi^  pierced  the  breast  of  uv 
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young  hero,  who  fhus  fell  at  the  moment  wjien  vklory  was  amiomi- 
eed.    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  loss. 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  trium- 
phant in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  the  old  king  suddenly  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeeded  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
a  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
sources of  the  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
teri,  administered  the  government.  His  ministry,  which  be- 
gan iinder  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  5th  of 'October,  1761. 

§  "  What  five  years  I"  say^  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  his 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  afterwards 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities, 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.     Thb  colonial  war  commenced  in  1775.     The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament.     But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states,  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
their  independence  in  1783.     Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  rising  empire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
fair,  in  tune,  to  rival  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.      Antecedently  to  this  contention,  party 
spirit  had  become  general  and  violent  in  Great  Britain,  and 
produced  frequent  changes  in  public  men  and  measures. 

$  In  the  colonial  war,  France  and  Holland,  after  a  time,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  American  ffovemment,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
Though  England  uus  lost  important  foreign  possessions 
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and  increafled  1^  public  dd]«,riiom  140,000,900,  to  2S7/I0QM 

sterling,)  yet  shflbst  nothing  in  ner  contest  with  other  powers;  bet 
commerce  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  spint 
was  ^ual  to  every  effort 

39.  Another  important  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  poesessions  in  India.  The  Britidi  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bahai 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing above  10,000,000  of  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  "very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  livith  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tipptu^ 
his  son,  distinguished  themselves  -by  their  opposition  to  the 
British  encroacnments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
superior  prowess. 

§  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by'  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1792,  and  de 
prived  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  Seringapatam,  tto 
capital  of  Mysore,  was  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  siuik 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
id  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  were  also  important 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi- 
|)ally  Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  &voured  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom.tlie  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
had  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  &vour- 
ite  object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  the  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation ;  and  in  the  anxiety  which  was  felt,  were  leas 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  employed.  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  This  was  inflamed,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  ce^ 
tiin  insurrectionary  projects.  With  a  view  to  effect  aaeparatioa 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  aevend  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  h^ 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  Tlie  French  fleets  were 
either  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  British 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren. 

Jn  the  sununer  of  1798,  the  spirit  of  revqfution  had  arisen  to  vuA 
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a  heigfhlL  that  sereral  comities  were  in  a  state  of  inamectioik  Lord 
Com^wallifl  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  toc^  command 
Cf  the  goTerament's  forces.  He  engaged  the  rebels,  on  sevens  oc- 
CBsknifiy  and  many  lives  were  lost  Pursued  by  the  vigUanoe  of  Uie 
Sovenunent,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  they  at  last  submit* 
ted.       Some  of  them  suffered  punishment,  others  emigrated  to 


41.  The  reign  of  George  HI.,  was  particularly  distinguish* 
ed,  by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
rrfais  great  event,  which  will  be  more  particularly  notyed  in 
» the  history  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  involution,  to  the  Testation  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  tne  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  icnown  in  history. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  jtlst  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarked  in  the  European  war,  with  a 
▼iew  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizing  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
their  turn,  the  tyranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  object  with  undeviating  constancy,  and 
With  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.   Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  mmisters  \fhich  it  ever  had,  was  then  at 
its  head.     UndeiWiis  auspices,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victorv  crowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  and  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhaps^  record  a  second  example.    All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
ner  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  froni  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  to  be  fornid.    Her  greatest  eflforts,  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.    Here  Nelson,  the 
first  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar,  and  almost  annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent.    In  the  latter  part  Df  the  contention,  Wellington  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

An  interval  of  peace  occurred  between  the  years  1801  and  1803. 
But  this  short  suspension  of  arms,  was  felt  to  be  too  long  for  the 
safety  of  Uie  British  government,  while  the  emperor  of  France 
seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  war  was  accorduigly 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasion  of 
England  was  threatened,  and  her  commerce  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  continent,  yet  one  of  the  projects  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  proved  firuitless. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  happened  August  1, 1798,  the  ma- 
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iuiie  of  Oieat  Biitajn  was  efl^^ 

tpench  fleet  had  every  adynntage  of  atnatkHi,  bmt  Ndaoa  op 
-flnriune  ships  of  the  li^e,  and  detSroyed  seTeral  others.     Inui 
battle  of  Traialgar,  which  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  October,  1806^   \ 
the  great  English  hero  defeated  a  powerfal  fleet  of  the  enemy,  eoi- 
sisting  of  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line.    His  own  force  anKNioied 
to  twenty-seyen  tdiips  of  the  line.   Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span-    ^ 
ish  ships  were  captured,  thoush  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  te 
rest  having  been  purposely  (testroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.    Subsequently,    i 
the  gnater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  were  eitte   i 
wrecked  or  captured.     The  day  of  this  great  triumph  to  the  Eng-   1 
lish  admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.     His  person  was  mndi  ex-    < 
posed  in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  poiiil- 
edly  assailed  b^the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  me  resources  of  Crreat  Britain  were  called  forth 
in  the  great  European  contest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  di»- 
putes  between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  wxre  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in*the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attadc 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu-  ^ 
ted,  inasmuch  as  the  afihirs  of  Europe  engro^ed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  uncom- 
mon acrimony.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1814 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of -the  reign  of  George  III-, 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  liis  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent. In  regard  to  the  great  contest,  the  latter  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  father. 

§  The  old  king  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.     The  subw- 
sion  of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on,  by  the 
siclcness  and  death  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Amelia,  aided  by  the     I 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  state.    Amelia,  wlien     ( 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented^  him  a  ring,  re-     | 
questing  him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  affection.    This  ten-     | 
der  incident,  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  mastered  his  faculties, 
and  he  gave  wav  to  an  incurable  despondency.     He  was  a  good 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  religious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  father  of  his  people.    His  natural  endow- 
ments were  not  great,  though  he  possess^  good  sense,  and  a  culti^ 
vated  mind.  ^ 

His  succeaodr,  the  present  kmg,  is  George  IV.,  who  has,  hhherto, 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  llie  only  war  of  aoy 
conseauence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign,  is  that  which  was 
carried  on  a  few  years  since  in  the  East.    By  this,  the  British  pos- 
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neataoDB  have  been  immeiiflely^eiiiarged,  peitlenlaily  by  aTeduelkm 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  the  above  « 
may  add,  the  single  battle  of  Navarino,  against  the  Turkish  fleet,  ol 
connexion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Roaria. 

# 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. — RevoltUion. — Napoleon. — Bourbons 

restored. 

43.  The  successor  of  Louis  XIY.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  XY.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1716  A.  C.  Contrary  tothe^prill  of  the 
dd  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtain^^e  regency. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  Uie  life  of  the  youns  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  influence'on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
aiul  the  French  court  was  never  more  dissolute  than  at  this  time. 

It  w^as  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  off  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Mis8i»^ 
sippi  scheme,  connected  with  it  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
qneiioe  for  its  future  fate,  and  its  whole  influence  iii  the  European 
political  system.  The  ruin  of  thousands  of  families  might  be  ro- 
paired  in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitiiary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  From  this 
time,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  coiv  A 
stttntion.  The  French  financial  system  was  ever  after  in  an  imsel- 
tled  state. 

44.  The  minister  whom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  adm>- 
nistration,  if  it  was  not  free  from  faults  in  the  interior,  seci> 
red  tranquilliiy  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  which  was  fifty-nine  years,  was  too 

long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 

of  his  people.     He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 

but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 

qpithet 

$  Louis  pursued  a  long  course  of  rapacity,  profusion,  and  tyrai^ 
ny,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign^  he  bcucame  infamously  licei>> 
tious  and  debauched.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  and  his 
government  was  a  government  of  mistresses.  The  last  epoch  of  his 
reign,  may  be  compared  to  what  has  been  mythologically  de» 
nominated  the  iron  age.  He  became  insensible,  not  only  to  tlm 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  his  state,  but  to  the  loss  of  his  nearest  and 
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dMiest  vdstivefl^  many  of  wkom  deoeasod  dming  the  talto 
part  of  hk  life. 

It  ifl  said,  that  the  profiiaoii  of  this  monareh,  led  him,  in  the  ta 
instance,  to  undertake  the  scandaloutf  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  con^ 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ef- 
travagant  claims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  oertaia 
that  at  his  demise,  200,000,000  of  livres,  in  specie,  were  found  in  hii 
private  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
source.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Lomii^ 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  nave  produced  difficulties  betweea 
him  and  his  people.  These  were  manifested  in  the  disputes  whki 
he  carried  on.  with  his  parliaments,  and  in  the  oppoation  w^hlch  they 
ttqHCessed  against  his  rapacious  acts.  He  conducted  the  controven;^ 
on  his  partg.  in  so  ill-judged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  aflbirs  grew 
worse  and  ^|ttj|e,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  tj^qgi 
which  faH^ow^ under  his  unfortunate  silccessor. 

.The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  histoiy.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  nendi 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  one,  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportable  7 

45.  Louis  XYI.,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Wb 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  their  former  mad* 
ter,  and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

§  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  course.  He 
early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  po> 
pular,  and  sought  integrity  and  talents  in  his  ministers.  Turgot, 
Necker,  and  Calonne,  were  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  thfi 
finances. 

After  the  effi>rts  made  by  France  in  favour  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  the  conseqtient  great  increase  of  her  debt,  her  financial 
situation  became  alarming,  and  demiemded  attention.  The  diado- 
surep  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  followed.  Ther^were  other  concurrent  causes,  sudi 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the 
church ;  the  despotism  and  profligacy  of  the  government ;  the  Ine- 
quality, and  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation ;  the  hauteur  and 
odious  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  notions  respecting 
liberty  and  equal  rights,  generated  by  the  revc^ution  in  America,  ana 
eepecially  the  progress  of  philosophy,  freethinking,  and  atbeiaiH 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaue,  Rousseau,  and  others^  so  efl^cCOAlIy 
aided.    These^  and'perhapa  other  causes  combined,  threw  a  great 
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vaskm  into  viadneaB,  and  created  a  reyolution  which  rocked  the 
world. 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  different  from  any  which  ever  existed  before.  ^  The 
contemporary  world,  which  lived  in  this  period,"  says  professor 
Heeren,  "  caUs  it  the  revolutionary ;  it  is  as  yei^  too  early  to  decide 
with  what  name  it  shall  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regular 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion." 

46.  Our  limits  preclude  a  minute  account  of  the  revolution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai 
(he  operations  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  want 
of  supplies,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  parliament,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  tc^ether ;  but  nothing  was  effected 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, May  6th,  1789,  was  resorted  to  ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  thia 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  prerogatives. 

The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  Bastile,  14tfi  July, 
1789.  This  was  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  tiU  Paris  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  General  consisted  of  three  orders — nobility,  cler^, 
and  the  '<  tiers  etaV'  or  commons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
of  the  nobility  nnd  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  nTien  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
ed of  the  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  obliged  to  yield  lo  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  their 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
difficulty  -preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemed  inclined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  but  his 
flight  was  intercepted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  N^onal  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings, in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
acts,  such  as  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  feudal  rights— 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  judicial  functions^ the  supprea- 
won  of  religious  houses  and  vows— and  the  division  of  France  into 
eighty-three  departments. 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societies  began  to  appear,  parti- 
<nilarly  the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  the  As- 
sembly in  so  remar]uJi)le  a  degree. 
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47.  Although  Louis  accepted  the  new  conscitolion  of  1791, 
which  established  the  equality  of  all  nuiJSB,  zzt  w&8  other 
wise  obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacooins  woe  ^ 
clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  and  accordingly,  the 
regal  government  was  abolished,  and  France  declared  to  be  a 
republic,  on  the  2 1  st  of  September,  1 792.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  the  National  Convention,  on  the  fiisl  da? 
of  its  meeting.  /  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fully  answered.  For  the  king,  nothing  further 
was  to  remain,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  rp- 
porter  of  the  commune,  "the  right  of  justifying  himself 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  weie 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  January,  1793. 

The  fate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Action.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  kinff,  were,  h'm  hft^^ 
supplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  the  author  of 
the  war  waged  on  tlie  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answer^  the  aocuafions 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procuring  the  dcslnie- 
tion  of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king's  confessor  to  him,  tf 
he  momited  the  scaffold,  on  which  he  was  executed,  ^*  O^pring  of 
St  lx)ui8,"  he  said,  "  ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  the"  reign  of  terror,"  as 
it  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France,  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  assori- 
ates.  Factions  soon  arose  iimie  Convention,  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  led  to  the  most  fearful  consequences.  The  san- 
guinary excesses  of  monsters  in  human  form,  which  France 
for  a  long  Ume  was  doomed  to  suffer,  are  too  shocking  to  be 
described.  Besides  the  coimtless  massacres  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  generally  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
fury,  the  parties  in  the  Convention  sought  the  destructioa  tf 
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one  another.  •  Each  saececisive  faction,  as  it  triumphed,  was 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood,  the  crael- 
ties  which  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretches 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queen  of  France,  Maria  Antoinette, 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  October,  1 793.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
Bister  of  the  lato  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794. 

§  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
sway,  was  Robespierre,  with  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat^  and  afterwards  Collet  d'Herbois,  Billand-VarenneS| 
Coulthon,  and  St.  Just.  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  tne  Girondin,  feU  under  his  ruth* 
less  domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  was^ 
that  bis  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  following  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smallest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  all 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  surrounded  by  a  populace 
intoxicatcMi  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eighty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  1795, 
Oct.  26th,  the  Convention  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  more  hiunan  suffering  than  any 
other  deliberative  body  that  ever  met  Two  days  after,  (he 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils. 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revolution,  wemtaking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  sejiousiy  alTected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  p^^ticu* 
larly  Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  Louis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  disseminated,  and  from  the  desire  to  rest<M:e 
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UanquilHty,  and  reinstate  the  king  on  his  throne.  The  dD' 
merous  emigrants  also,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  frcHn  the  GoenB 
^  blood,  offered  encoure^ment  and  aid.  Accordingly,  seie- 
rat  armies  marched  to  the  borders  of  France,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itadf 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  d 
•the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richer 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependency  of  France^  and  innr 
ded  Germany.  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  republic,  thai 
alone,  without  allies,  it  had  at  command,  one  million  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  year  1794. 

51.  The  government  of  the  Directory,  continued  till  1799, 
when  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  tliree  consuls, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonaparte,  the  second  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  Diiecto^y  had  been  in  sevcfal 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de- 
signed to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  effectually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  the  government 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  different  states  op- 
posed to  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  temied 
coalitions.  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  which  she  conteiided ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  atone 
time  or  another,  engaged. 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nearly 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  the  Stadlholder,  were  included.  France  had  declared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naples 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  wer^  involved. 

§  William  Pitt,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  combinationa. 
"  He  was  more  correct  than  oj||ers  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger 
and  no  less  great  in  character  tffln  in  talenU,  he  never  capitula^ 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  goW 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished."  This  war  was  not  merely  • 
conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashing;'  elements.  An  express  decree  oi 
the  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  the  sovereignty  ofu^^ 
people,  in  every  country  which  its  armies  should  subdue. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  combi;ied  powers, 
aroused  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  forth,  isJas 
already  appeared,  a  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  cruelties,  and  all  i^ 
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Vigour,  and  sancfioned,  at  the  same  time,  a  maxim  more  momentous 
ml  fearful  than  a  aeries  of  victories — that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier. 
The  success  of  France  in  this  virar,  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
of  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  Tlie 
coalitiQn,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
by  British  go!d.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  aided  by  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree.   . 

The   war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria ;  but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decid^  in 
tSermany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charles  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republic.     It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  in  1796,  1797.    Here. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendid 
and  bloody  career  he  was  destined  to  nm.    To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  23d,  1796.    One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace.    This  was  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.    Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy, 
a  new  republic  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe,  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  invaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of -Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the  execu- 
tion was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  important  results.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

52.  The  second  coahtion  was  formed  in  1799,  by  means  of 
England  and  Russia.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboukir.  Austria,  and  some  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  than  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
Prance,  one  campaign  gave  the  victorious  allies,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  able 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  di^ded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given, 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found.  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti- 
cipation in  those  great  disputes  in  whibh  the  world  had  been  involv- 
ed ;  but  it  was  destined  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  the  French  re- 
volution. This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  began 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Defcember,  1797.  The  evilsrof  the  federal  consti- 
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intion  were  disclosed ;  there  was  a  want  of  unity,  and  the  bmda 
at  hist  fell  almost  exclusively  on  Berne.  The  French  adTanoed  m 
two  sides,  with  bloody  fights ;  Berne  was  overpowered,  Mareh,  1798^ 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  the  three  aottUer. 
Thes^  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honourable  capitobtiaa 
l^e  consequence  of  the  French  military  operations  against  9intz» 
land  was,  that  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  proclaimed,  AprO,  1796. 
Then  followed  five  unhappy  years  of  war  and  faction,  till  theFrendi 
act  of  mediation,  1808,  restored  to  the  Swiss,  their  federal,  but  aUo' 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  affiee, 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  sudi 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  BonafMirte  relumed 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  overtlirew  the  directorial 
constitution.     The  directory  abdicated ;  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul.  The  most  important  results 
ensued.     Factions  were  quelled ;  internal  enemies  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquillity  was  restored;  and  new  energy  and  life  were 
infused  into  every  department  of  the  govemment.  *  From  tte 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.     The  military 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  train,  and  a  series  cf 
victories  «and  conquests  commenced,  which  have  no  paFsllel 
in  modern  history.    Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  the  cpntinenl, 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Germany.    The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hoheniinden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.    This  peace  raised  Bona- 
parte to  the  zenith  of  his  renown.    He  was  soon  after  elected 
first  consul  for  life.     At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Eu- 
rope, without  further  contests,  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himadt 
Absolute  sovereignty  only  could  suffice,  and  he  was  accordiog- 
ly  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
year,  he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.     This  elevation  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  «f  a  new  war^  which  had  com- 
menced the  preceding  year,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  rf- 
.  §  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  Inilit 
was  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  coaliti«>- 
iste,  viz.  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  being 
secured.    Even  England  desired  peace,  inasmuch  as  she  had  effectefl 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt.    This  was  with  heir,  after  the  failui*  w 
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tlie«eoeral  objeet,  the  tarning  point  She  never  could  coneent  to 
•ee  Egypt  a  colony  of  France.  £|ypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte^  in 
1800,  by  means  of  the  successes  of  Abercrombie,  ancN>ther8. 

From  the  eon/liet  which  has  been  related.  France  had  retired 
with  itfl  Interior  well  ordered  and  tranquillized,  with  an  increase  of 
territory,  and  with  the  restoration  of  all  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  al- 
tars, and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
anlversal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized. 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  sovereignty  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  fell  under  Bonaparte's 
sceptre  ;  the  resf,  of  Italy,  Spain.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Qer^ 
man  states  on  tne  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  alliances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

53.  The  thirdcoalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  1805, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  oentre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pittas  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
btions  and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  with  France 
nearly  two  years  liefore  this  combination,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  was 
broken  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movements^ 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies. 

§  The  war  between  England  and  France  alone,  which  commenced 
in  1803,  was  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  that  island, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 

g>wer,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.  Great 
ritain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
found  on  that  element,  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stored to  France.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  it  was,  that 
the  famous  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought. 

The  first  instance  of  a  royal  family  being  dethroned,  by  a  bare 
proclamation;.occurred  at  Naples;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  el- 
der brother,  Joseph,  on  that  throne,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  do- 
minion of  his  family  in  Europe. 
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la  UuB  war,  Pnmia  obstinatdy  inaisting  on  neutrality,  was  BOlto 
be  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  accession  of  this  power,  it  wtta- 
poasible  to  nttke  an  efficient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northem  bdf^ 
which,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  ooosequenoa^ 
however,  of  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  wdltt 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigaalB 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  cotdd  n^ 
be  preserve!,  towards  one  who  wished  for  none.  .  Prussia  stood  di- 
recily  in  the  conqueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  m^ 
out  hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  ib 

grovinces.  That  power  began  to  make  preparations  after  the  wif 
ad  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  howenr, 
the  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peac^ 
the  quiet  of  northem  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  oondi 
tion  that  he  was  to  oede  to  France  several  proviqces,  and  oocopf 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  expo^ng  himself  to  a  war  with  Engiaflo 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  But  the  scales  tun- 
ed in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combt- 
nation,  though  the  old  one  could  hai^ily  be  said  to  have  ceased,  ainee 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

54.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered; 
"was  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prussia,  which  b<^n  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  that  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  is- 
sued the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  l)lock:ade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
of  the  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessity  of  d^ 
fending  its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  w^ere  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  Jufy) 
1807.  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  (o  a 
state  of  second  rank.  Russia  gained  a  small  accessioQ  rf 
territory,  but  both  nations  agreed  to  dose  their  harbouw  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  was 
now  French  law  or  influence  throucfhout  continental  Europe 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  against  Britain. 

§  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  ciw 
ing  Britain,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  with 
the  continent.    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  peao^- 
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Bngland,  ho^rever,  anticipated  the  enemy's  dependanoe  on  the  fleet  of 
Denmark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombard  riient  of  Copen- 
^Lgen.  One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Rvusia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  France,  which  was  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  to 
Sweden. 

The  Berlin  Decree  was  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council, 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.    This  was 
follow^  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com- 
modities, in  the  Hanseatic  cities,  were  confiscated,  without  respect  oi 
owners.     This  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade, 
ikll  ports  from  which  the  British  fla^  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captui  ed^  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty,    llus  was  answered  by  the  Decree  oi 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions, 
was  declared  denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.    Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.    Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
iainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to  Germany.    But  Europe  could 
not  subsist  under  the  operation  of  such  measures.     Industry  was 
fatally  paralized. 

65.  Napoleon,  triuniphant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlarge  the  dominion  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  hia 
remaining    brotlier?,  the  thrones  of   Portugal  and   Spain. 
Spain  was  destined  to  receive  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu- 
rat,  the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.      Louis  Bonaparte  had  before  been  made 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia.     His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  though  its  throne  was  prostrated.     A 
new  and  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Brazil.     His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  hia  having  aitfuUy  secured  the  person  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  compelling  him  to  resign  his  crown,  in  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  20th  June,  1808. 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  political 
fauUt)n  tlie  part  of  Napoleon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  he  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  downfal.  He  had  already  the  con- 
trol of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  "  It  was  done  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  nation :  an  universal  insur- 
rection living  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
«like,  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finances ;  and  it 
. '  gave  England  a  theatre  for  war.     But  it  taught  Europe  that 
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the  people  ^re  more  powerful  than  mercenary  armies,  and) 

*  was  destined  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe.' 
The  British,  who  wefe  called  to  the  aid  pf  Spain,  in  coniMll 
ion  with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from  1806^ 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Engli^ 
Spanish  troops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  "  the  Mari- 
borough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  began  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

66.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  d 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  nev, 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  cxat  i 
ceming  this  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia.  ^ 

67.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,'  and  raisiBg 

•  another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  be 
*  had  lost  in  the  east.     To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  Coalioon  j 

was  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  part  of  ^ 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  this  con-  j 
flict  also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  (he 
details  have  been  given  ekewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  lieart  of  France— that 
after  much  and  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  v?hicu 
capitulated,  30th  March,  1814— and  that  with  the  capital, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
every  thing. 

68.  The .  results  of  these  successes  of  the  allied  powen, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The  fltoa- 
tion  of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  « 

•  Elba.     His  mighty  empire,  reared  by  a  military  A^potisiDf 

fell  into  ruins.     And  Louis  XVIII.,  after  an  absence  rf  twoi- 

ty-three  years  from  his  kingdom,  returned  and  tookposBefifiow 

of  his  rightful  tlirone. 

§  Bonaparte  had  it  in  his  power,  while  the  allies  held  a  congr* 
at  Chatillon,  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empire,  had  he  been  att- 
fied  with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  demaiMtea 
too  much,  and  even  this,. as  an  intercepted  letter  of  his  minig^; 
Maret,  afterwards  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  After  his^^ 
in  defending  France,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  openly  P'^P^'^IJlJ 
deposition  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  himself,  not  without  many  asde* 
attempts  in  favour  of  his  son,  descended  from  the  faUing  ^l^^^' 
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haviog  executed  an  unconditional  abdication  on  the  part  of  himadf 

and  his  heirs,  1st  April,  1814.    He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  Elba. 

jvhich  he  received  with  full  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 

Pfcfcnlf  millions  from  the  revenues  of  Firance,  and  with  a  body  guard 

of  four  hundred  men. 

Louis  XYIII.  had  spent  his  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  same  month  that  restored  to  France  her  king, 
beheld  three  other  princes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones, 
ascend  them  again.— Pius  VII.,  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin. 

59.  To  restore  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  1st  November,  1814.     Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.     While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
impcNTtant  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 
"  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
but  whence,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonaparte,  aller  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  liimself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.     A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  support  of 
that  throne.     The  great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18tb  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

§  The  French  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  withdrew  to 
I^le,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent  He  came  back  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  dayi^  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  the 
throne.    He  landed  at  Cannes,  March  1st,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  that  time,  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he 
reached,  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs. 
No  blood  was  spih.    The  previous  conspiracy  seems  not  to  have 
been  yery  extensive,  because  the  emperor  could,  and  of  course  did, 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  troops.    They  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts.    The  nation  was  held  in  mute  astonishment  for  a 
time ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influence  over  it    Instead  of  ruling  the  parties  as  formerly,  he 
seems  to  have  been  swayed  by  them.    So  much  the  more  energetic 
were  his  warlike  preparations— he  could  now  indulge  no  hope  oC 
peace. 
It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return, 
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reached  the  eonfreaB  of  Vienna,  while  still  in  session.  The  nM 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  adopted.  By  a  special  aet,te 
was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  forfeited  te 
protection  of  the  laws.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  small  m 
grea^  combined  against  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  Uie  contin- 
gents to  be  fyrnished,  amounted  to  1,057,400  fighting  men.  A  Bri- 
tish-German and  a  Prussian  army  were  assembled  with  the  utmos 
speed,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  ^^^^7  ^J^ 
and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men,  loth 
June,  1815.  He  first  met  "the  gray  hero"  (Blucher,)  at  IJgW, 
who,  after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre.  Meanvhue 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo.  Napdedo 
commenced  the  attack  at  noon,  of  the  18th  June,  with  a  greit  so- 
periority.  After  an  awful  conflict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxOiaries,  at  the  right 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle. 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himadi 
to  a  British  *ip  of  the  line;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  .to  land 
in  England,  as  he  -wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  ^ 
Helena,  Oct.  16th,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  fcis 
death,  which  happened  5th  May,  1821. 

Thus  "  on  an  island  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almoa 
unnoticed,  the  roan,  whose  name  but  a  short  space  before,  had  mled 
the  world.  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  nc 
was  preparing  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  but  the  m- 
strument  of  a  higher  power;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects 
Whatever  judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  d» 
tory  can  view  hin^  only  from  this  point."  He  was  the  author  oi 
several  valuable  institutions,  and  effected  some  propitious  changes, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  yet  they  were^r- 
chased  at  too  dear  a  price — infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  ta*en 
Washington,  and  not  Csesar,  as  his  model.  Like  other  great  <^* 
querors,  he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  million^ 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  **^ 
taking  of  its  capital,  was  required  to  indemnify  the  allies  (or  thea 
expenses  and  sacrifices.  She  was  left  a  great  and  a  powerful  nauon, 
little  less  diminished  in  territory  than  after  the  first  padficaUon, 
which  fixed  her  limits  nearly  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  indemnig 
Which  the  allies  received,  consisted  chiefly  in  money,  and  ui  the 
occupancy  of  eighteen  fortresses,  by  a  portion  of  their  troop8,tow 
supported  at  the  cost  of  France.  These  troops,  however,  were  all 
withdrawn  long  before  the  term  agreed  on,  which  was  five  years 

Louis  XVIII^  whose  reign  was  that  of  a  prudent,  though  inej 
cient  monarch,  died  in  18!^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'  Artois,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  pioij 
pal  event  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  the  invaaioa  of  SptAti  in  1^ 
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by  a  French  urmy  imder  the  Dqke  d'  Anffouknoie,  bat  withoat  a 
declaration  of  ira\  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  deciaionB  of  the  oongrem 
iQf  Verona,  in  1822.  This  nniustiiSable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
m  the  Cortes;  and  the  despotism  of  absolute  royalty  was  immedi> 
ately  re-ostabliahed. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

60.  In  the  history  of  Italy,  during  mod^n  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appefured.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
CongreG%  of  Yienna,  in  1815,  decreed  the  subdivision  of  Ita- 
ly, between  the  house  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  The  free  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  have,  in  Consequence,  been  amalgamated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties ;  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  his 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  reli- 
gion, aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of'  the  people. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia^  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

62.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
»of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  history. 
The  indolent  and  effeminate  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdi- 
nand, succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788* 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the 
family  compact,  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  union  of 
these  nations  against  England,  in  the  American  war^and 
their  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

§  In  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  ordi- 
nance were  accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  numerous  intended 
attacks  by  sea  and  land ;  there  were,  also,  in  proportion,  gun-boats, 
bomb-vessels,  battering  ships,  militaiy  stores,  and  ammunition.  In- 
deed, nearly  Mi  the  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels  of  the  king- 
dom, were  assembled  to  afibrd  requisite  assistance,  and  the  combilXU 
^loets  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  about  fifl^  ships  of  the  line, 
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w«re  to  cover  and  sappoft  the  8tta«k.  But  afl  Oils  ftnmdiMeftn 
WIS  empkis^  in  ¥iiI^  fron  the  riiDOSt  iDipregaiiMe  sl^^ 
fort,  and  tile  Talonr  of  its  defeoden.  It  seemed  as  if  sommycifr 
non  aod  other  raeens  of  destructum,  playing  opon  the  rockyWcaji 
have  annihilated  it — all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  aromd  it 
but  the  loss  sastained  by  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  mi^ 
have  been  expected,  while  ttiat  of  the  Spanish  and  Frendi  was  m- 
mense.  The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  ^^^ 
since  this  fortress  M  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  gready  iii> 
creased  by  tl^  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  celdiirated  siege. 

63.  Charles  lY.  possessed  the  crown  upcm  the  death  of  hv 
fsOher,  1788.  He  was  an  inefficicDt  and  unfortunate  mO' 
narch.  In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  i^ainst  the  Freodi 
republic,  but  being  defeated,  he  united  with  France  againrt 
Great  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amicn^ 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  serenil  d 
her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fa^ 
dinand  YII.  dethroned  his  father. 

The  fetther  and  son,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigue, 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  fenaal- 
ly  surrendered  bis  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  puipose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  oU^ged 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherouay 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France,  Fn^w 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  al- 
ready given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  ^^^^^^ 
unfortunate  than  any  other  of  the  European  communities.  -^^'^J 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America ;  at  home,  the  horrowa 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  la* 
quisition,  she  has  be«i  doomed  to  bear. 

Portugal  has  experienced  scarcely  a  milder  fate  than  l^paifl'  '* 
situation  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil,  haabe* 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  refflding 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  a  nove«y 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.  At  this  moment,  the  despotism  of  the  asa^" 
er,  Don  Miguel,  is  producing  consternation  and  distress  among  w 
adherents  of  tlie  regular  government. 

The  history  of  PortugeJ,  from  the  time  of  its  independenoeVQidflr 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  Freoeh  reron* 
tion,  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  it  hM  been  cwmtted  altoge»* 
Since  the  latter  period,  the  incidental  notices  whidi  haTe  been  i^ 
of  its  aflbirs,  must  suffice.  It  may  be  jramarked,  liMl  the  Portaf*^ 
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oe  itffl  rich  in  ooknial  poMeisioais  notwttlistaDdiiig  tbey  have  hMt 
UKMt  of  what  they  used  to  hdd  in  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  hisUNy  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  name  of 
Hoilaiid,  was  bri^y  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
lasL  Holland,  as  including  seven  united  provinces,  and  as 
constitating  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterprising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revolution,  their  commerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  from  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  far  to  surpass 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  military  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  ^ere  freed  from  the  Spsgush  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequency  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  the  time  of  Maurice,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  theur  history  very  important,  as  the  stadtholdership  was  seve- 
ral times  abolished.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  held  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

65.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  1796,  and  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  were 
oUiged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whole  country  was  oppressed 
wad  plundered  by  the  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  with  an 
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incredible  masB  of  public  and  individual  suffering, 
misery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  in 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
vdutkmary  wars,  in  which  she  was  involved. 

In  1814,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  recalled,  and  Flandos 
being  annexed  to  Holland,  and  forming  one  kingdom,  be  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

6  The  restoration  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  Ae 
principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  BorofK^ 
efiected  by  the  congress  at  Vienna.  That  its  fate  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Belgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinoea^  ap- 
peared ftt>m  the  fact,  that  Belfium,  in  the  hands  of  France,  ficsl 
opened  the  avenue  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  fdt  to  be  neoesBs- 
ry,  to  found  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  witk 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  unioo 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  on  by  the 
Confi:res8.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adoptea^tbe 
royal  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

0 

66.  In  the  history  of  Turkey,  we  perceive  the  evidences 
of  a  rapid  decline,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Some  changes  have  very  recently  been  efiected. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Janizaries,  so  formidable  to  the  govemmeot 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetic 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  European  domimoDs, 
is  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  that  people,  it 
has  generally  retired,  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  territories, 
and  with  diminished  strength  and  resources.  With  P^rsii^ 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmet  III.  was  the 
reigning  Sultan.    He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  which  time^ 

*  Bytihe  late  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Saltan  lalified,  on  theSOlh  Seple» 
beri  1899,  Baiopean  Tuneyii  nominaUT prewnred  in  independence;  baft  tbt 
•tenneof  padfieauon  wen  ao  laYotizatilelo  KiuhM,  cbat  the  latter  ayofa  aloMiC 
every  advantage  which  would  aocroe  from  the  actual  poaBeanon  of  dit  . 
oountiy. 
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there  have  been  seven  sultans,  viz.  Mahoroet  V.,  Osman  HI., 
Mustapha  III.,  Achmet  lY.,  Selim  IQ.,  Mustapha  lY.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

§  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1760,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 
the  Morea,  w^hose  inhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  inflicting  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  This  war  was  disai^roos  to  the 
Turks. 

The  war  was  renewed  by  Achmet  IV.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
until  1792,  under  Selim  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  Koutousoff  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow,  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  lY.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia. Assisted  by  the  powerful  Ba.shaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
more  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tranciuillity  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiets  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  in  a. 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  freedom, 
and  their  ancient  renown,  have  asserted  their  rights  by  arms.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  sea,  with  a  furious  rancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed, suffering,  Greece  has  become  effectively  free,  by  its  own  heroism, 
and  the  interference  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 

The  insurrection,  which  has  thus  terminated  in  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  in  Moldavia, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Mor^  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Of  these  islands,  the  naval  force  was 
generally  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  t^j^  year  1821, 
the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  since  been  repeat^Uy  harrassed  by  the  vmdic- 
ttve  Turks,  till  lately,  their  contest  with  Russia,  for  their  own  ejo^ 
tece,  has  absorbed  every  other  interest. 

27* 
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CHINA. 

67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Yong-Tching 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  China 
Two  emperors  of  this  d3masty,  which  is  that  of  the  Tartais 
had  preceded  him,  viz.  Chun-tsi,  and  Kang-hi.  A  revdutioi 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  .time  into  power  ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set 
tied,  till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  the  present  dynasty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tching,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  present  emperor  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  the 
work. 

Jin  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  penetra- 
into  the  empire,  in  16S,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  weif 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  leip 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  and  its 
environs,  8u<{h  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  firs* 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  tliat  in  less  than  a  minute,  abore 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  stiH 
greater  numbei  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  m 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebrated 
oritish  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,  with* 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Staimton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Kia-Khing  died  in  1819,  at  the  time  when  the  famous  RflsM 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  celestial  empiia 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happilf- 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  ali  f*" 
caps  of  the  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  officers,  and  that  they, 
well  as  their  countrymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  th 
is  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  bli 
among  the  Europeans,  blue  among  the  Persians,  apd  violet  am< 
the  Turks. 

♦  PERSIA. 

68.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  PERSiij 
which  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  Tamer* 
lane,  and  afterwards  by  the  Sq>hW,  had  the  fiunous  Eouli 
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Khan,  or  Neu]ir  Shah,  for  its  sovereign.  '  He  had  been  the 

feneral  of  Abbas  III.,  his  predecessor,  whom  it  is  supposed 
e  poisoned,  and  thus  supplanted  the  Sophia  family.  In 
1739,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  the  Mogul  empire, 
taking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  committing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monster  then  took  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  returning  into  Persia,  attempt- 
ed to  change  the  religion,  and  strangled  all  the  priests,  after 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  by  his 
own  officer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itself  under  Kerim 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  ob^siire  biitb,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  confusion,  till  the  last  ot 
his  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  lOian,  in  1794.  He  delegated  the  govern- 
ment to  his  sons. 

§  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolution  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  All 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahoffl^t,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  being  at  the  same  time  exempts 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  embraced 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms.  His  descendants  ruled  till 
the  time  of  Kouli  Khan. 

"  Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form  of  its  government, 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  same  through 
almost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  with  Russia,  it  has  lost 
considerable  territory. 

INDU. 

69.  The  vast  and  populous  country  under  the  name  of 
India,  makes  but  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  history.  Doubt- 
less, many  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature  might  be  found, 
could  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportune  of  research ; 
but  few  have,  as  yet,  appeared,  and  these  in  so  detached  a 
manner,  that  a  regular  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  the 
events  in  Indian  history.  The  mention  of  this  country,  sepa- 
rately firom  others,  has  accordingly  been  omitted  till  the  pro- 
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tent  period.  Indeed,  it  has  little  claim  on  ow  attention,  in  as 
outline*  of  general  history,  till  very  modem  dmes.  Thefn 
details  that  can  be  affcKded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  hieto- 
ry,  will  appear  below.  Like  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  t 
has  been  often  and  easily  omquered,  but  without  materially 
aflecting  the  form  of  its  government,  or  its  manners  and  ci» 
toms.  Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  over  most  of  the  oii- 
ental  nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  far  back  as  authentic  records  carry  us,  we  find 
among  the  people,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  civilizatioD, 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  They  are  the  same  in  indoience^ 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  were  two  thousand  yeara 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  vrithout  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  accom- 
plished in  certain  arts,  yet  incapable  of  learning  others. 

§  India  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  GretL 
first  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus.  to  whose  share  it  feD 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  ana  Antiochus  the  Greit, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  Ganges,  which,  in  1155,  was  usurped  bj 
the  Persians.  After  this,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who  is  ^d  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mogul,  to  India ;  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  of  Tamerlane,  both  of  whidi  hafe 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tamerlane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1498,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Greseia^ 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conqnafcd 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  kH 
an  empire  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
£35,000,000  sterling.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ninisters  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
significance. In  1799,  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kouli-Khan,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  reviv- 
ed, for  a  tune,  but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  India.  Their  do- 
minions in  India  have  been  createa,  first,  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  trade  j  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  the  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and  lastly,  by  the  captoreof  the  PortugueM^ 
Dutch,  and  Fr^ch  colonies  in  India. 

Tlie  British  Indian  dominions,  which  were  extenave  before,  and 
which  began  as  earl^  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  wiibja 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  recent, 
makes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  under  British  Joria- 
dictionor  influence,  TT^flOO^  and  the  pQpulation  not  less  than  dghlf 
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rix  millions.  To  the  above  it  must  be  added^  that  their  Indian  do- 
minions have  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire, in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  latter. 

The  government  of  this  immense  country,  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
General,  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  British  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

70.  The  United  States,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  were  in  a  colonial  condition,  assumed,  before  tlie  con- 
dusion  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  era  of  great  events, 
and  the  change  from  colonies  to  a  state  of  independence,  though 
it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  was  equally  unexpected 
and  instructive  to  the  world. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  from  the  peaAS 
of  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.  In  that  year,  a  war  breaking 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  America  was  involved 
in  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  strength.  This  con- 
quest was  effected  principally  by  the  troops  of  Massachusetts. 
The  place,  however,  was  restored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

In  1746,  a  powerful  French  armament  was  sent  against 
America,  but  by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other 
disasters,  it  providentially  failed  of  its  object.  For  sevenil 
years,  powerful  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British,  against  the  places  and  forts  occupied  by  the 
French,  particularly  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  Crow^n  Point, 
Fort  du  duesne,  (Pittsburg,)  and  Niagara.  Success  eventu- 
ally attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  toerether  with  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confirmed  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. George  Washington,  the  future  deUverer  of  America, 
first  came  into  pubUc  notice  during  these  contests. 

§  In  America,  the  long  cherished  democratic  principles,  resized 
by  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  weaker 
political  connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of 
growing  strength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  years'  war,  were  amogg 
the  causes  of  the  struffgle  after  mdependence.  Nothing  was  wautf 
ing  then  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  and  that  could  not  long  be 
wanting. 


•  I 
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71.  The  origia  of  die  dispute  was  not  eo  much  in  m^ 
seDsHde  oppressMi^  as  in  a  questioa  of  right.  HadtheBkh 
tish  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  c<d(MiieB?  Fartiaiiieiil  autin- 
tained  the  affirmatiire ;  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  the  ground, 
that  they  were  not  r^resented.  Representation  and  tazatioD, 
according  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  their  proper^ 
could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no  safety. 

§  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  oecasioned  by  the  stamp  act, 
passed  March  22d,  1765.  The  immediate  oonsequenoe,  was  a  greit 
commotion  in  all  the  colonies,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  congress  was  conrened  at  New-York,  in  October,  whidl 
published  a  declaration  of  the  people's  rights.  The  stamp  act  vas 
repealed  March  19th,  1766 ;  but  the  principle  was  at  the  same  lime 
confirmed,  by  the  bill,  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parlian^ot  in 
all  cases  whatever. 

In  agreement  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministry  soon  after 
attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indirect  duties.  These 
were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glassy  and  colours,  by  the  revenue  act,  Jso^ 
1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties  were  to  form  a  citO  UBi  for 
America,  which  should  be  wholly  at  the  disposition  of  the  ministen^ 


Boston,  which  was  the  centre  of  resistance, 
gated  these  duties,  except  the  one  on.  tea,  in  1770.  By  this 
vation,  the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  as^rted ;  but  as  the 
Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  of  no  Britiedi 
commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  this  country  coidd 
not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Company  consequently  became  em- 
barrassed ;  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  export  tax  in  England,  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  Americans  by  a  cheaper  price.  But,  nevertbe- 
theless,  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tea, 
and  a  cargo  of  it  was  forcibly  seized,  and  thrown  into  Uie  harbour, 
in  Boston,  December  26th,  1773»* 

72.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  En- 
gland to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  in 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  in  regulations  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  these 
regulations  which  created  the  general  insurrection,  sino^each 
colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitution.  The 
Boston  port  bill  was  passed  March  25th,  1774.  The  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

§  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a  Congrew 
was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  Sept  6th,  1774,  which  resolved  to  vm- 
pend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressuig  at  Ae 
same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was  thus  bfM^ 
of  the  alternative  of  making  concessions^  or  a  civil  war.    It  diose  the 
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littBTy  nd  POtwitoCattding  the  ebquoice  even  ef  Ckatbam  and 
Bmkiy  pariiuMnt  proclaimed  the  pronttetala,  lebeia.  HoetilkiM 
began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  lOtb  April.  1775.  New  troops  ar* 
rived  from  England  in  May.  It  was  hoped  that  a  few  Tegiments 
wonld  be  sufficient  to  put  dfown  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant 
was  the  British  ministry  of  the  spirit  whidi  had  been  aroused  in 

The  war,  which  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  odonies, 
by  the  fruitless  expedition  led  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery  aaainst 
Canada,  in  October,  1775,  necessarily  became,  from  its  nature,  a  defen- 
sive war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem  rabius  was  capable  of  waging  it ! 
^  The  greatness  of  Washington  was  not  founded  on  spl^ididHalents, 
but  on  laborious  years ;  not  on  quichHSuccess,  but  on  ^odnring  per- 
severance." 

73.  It  was  not  long  before  the  idea  of  an  entire  separatioa 
from  England,  suggested  by  the  vindictive  measures  which 
that  country  had  eoiployed,  found  every  where  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  America.  In  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
for  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
declared  independent,  4th  July,  1776.  After  this  decisive 
step,  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonies 
allies  in  Europe.  This  was  done  by  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  October,  1777.  This  joyful 
event  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  gloom  and  disaster 
in  the  middle  states,  while  Washington,  with  the  shadow  of 
an  army,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  cloth^ 
ing  and  necessaries,  was  closely  pursued/by  a  powerful  Bri- 
tish force  through  the  Jerseys — ^while  the  enemy  had  come 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  New-York,  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  Rhode  Island — and  while  the  inauspicious  opera- 
tions at  Brandy^ine  and  Germantown,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
firmness  of  congress,  by  the  uniform  cautious  valour  and 
steady  perseverance  of  the  commander-in-chief, — and  by  his 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

§  Upon  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against 
England.  France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  allies,  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  contest  for  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 
On  this  element  the  French  contended  with  more  glory  than  usuaL 
Bnt  the  fate  of  America,  as  the  event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided 
on  the  eontinent 

74.  The  countenanee  and  aid  which  France  offered  to 
the  cttose  ^  liberty,  filled  America  with  rejoicing :  bat  Wash* 
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ington,  however  much  aaaiBted  by  the  FVenck  amffiarii 
under  Bochambeau  and  La  FayeUe's  generous  enthuBBBM, 
has  the  glory  of  having  struck  the  decisive  Uow.  He  sa- 
rounded  Cornwaliis  at  Torktown,  who  was  forced  to  capitti- 
late,  Oct.  19th,  1781.  After  his  capture,  England  oouU  en- 
tertain no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and  it  leqioral 
only  a  change  of  ministers  to  ivoduce  a  peace,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  independence  of  the  United  Staia 
was  acknowledge  by  Great  Britain,  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed,  30th  November,  1782,  which  were  changed  into  a 
definitive  peace,  3d  September,  1783.  The  country  adopt- 
ed its  present  constitution  of  government  in  1789,  whidi  has 
been  the  source  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

§  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty.  The  W 
constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  created  a  fedcnl 
government,  without  strength  and  without  credit  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  1789,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  degree  of  solidity,  and  ta»d 
the  public  credit  on  a  system  of  finances  for  the  union.  Under  Uiis 
constitution,  Washington  was  chosen  the  first  president,  in  which 
character  he  was  no  less  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  connO]^ 
than  in  that  of  a  general.  "-  The  Union  can,  perhaps,  be  preserred 
only  by  having  great  men  in  the  first  offices."  TTiis  is  the  judge- 
ment of  the  liberal  and  learned  Heeren. 

75.  Commerce  felt  the  first  great  influence  of  the  new  ^^ 
public,  and  almost  all  the  maritime  nations  hastened  tofortn 
treaties  with  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  wealth  and  pros- 
perity poured  in  upon  us  apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so 
increase,  because  it  is  seldom  so  favoured  by  circumstances. 
America,  preserving  its  neutrality  during  most  of  the  European 
maritime  war,  had  such  a  vast  carrying  trade,  especially  he- 
tween  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  that  its  coromercial 
navigation  was  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  British. 

But  it  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  always 
to  continue  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  belligerent  pow^^- 
Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  especially 
with  the -latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable  rival 
These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  States  to  have  recourse    | 
to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension  a 
their  own  commerce.     This  measure  failing,  a  war  eosufid    \ 
with  England,  which  was  declared,  18th  June,  1812.   In 
this  contest,  the  young  American  navy  gained  a  ^loriouF    | 
distinction,  the  army  did  less ;  the  capital  itself  ^ccune  lb* 
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■poilB  of  the  English,  but  New-Orleans  was  defended  with 
ooorag^e  and  success.  The  negociations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  December,  1814 

After  "Washington,  1789,  John  Adams  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, 1797,  his  successor  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  1801,  James 
Madison  succeeded  him,  1809,  James  Monroe  followed,  1817, 
then  John  Q,.  Adams,  1825,  (son  of  John  Adams,)  and  the 
pre&ent  incumbent  of  the  high  office  is  Andrew  Jack- 
eon,  1829. 

§  Amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  has^ raged  at  timeS; 
not  w^ithout  danger  to  the  republic :  but  love  of  country  has  in  the 
end  prevailed.    The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  ob- 
jects, but  it  shewed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  perhaps  tend- 
ed to  consolidate  our  union.    It  caused  us  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
navy,  and  connected  with  the  previous  prohibitions  of  commerce^ 
gave  an  impulse  to  our  manufacturing  industry.    With  the  return 
of  peace,  our  trade  was  diffused  over  every  sea.    By  the  purchase 
of  Liouisiana,  the  extent  of  our  country  from  east  to  west,  is  the 
breadth  of  a  continent    "  Meanwhile  internal  improvement  advan- 
ces; and  the  times  are  coming,  when  a  man  may  travel  wiUi  the  mail 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other." 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

76.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  were  colo- 
nized by  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circumstances,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement,  to  the  con- 
vulsions attending  the  French  revolution.     Those  convul- 
dons,  inasmuch  aa  they  affected  the  parent  countries,  also 
reached  them.     Within  the  present  century  they  have  be- 
come independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republican 
goveijimenls,  resembling  that  of  North  America.     Brazil, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.     The  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attained,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  tiie  mo- 
ther country.     If  our   infonnation   be  correct,  all  of  them 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  government 
Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  among  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  South,  viz.,    1.  Colombia ;    2.  La  Plata  ;  3. 
Chili ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru ;  6.  The  capitania  of  Guatimala ; 
7.  Bolivia,  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru. 

f  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Spanish  provinoefl^did  not  ongl- 
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MteiniheiBleRtimi  of  mi  entire  Mpuralioii  firomtfaeSpniflk 
but  from  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  I 
The  insurgents  were,  therefore,  bo  more  rebels,  than  the  Rpaniarfs 
themselves.  But  they  were  as  unwQling  to  be  ruled  by  l^nniab 
Juntas,  88  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  they  eould  not  confide.  Like 
the  g^panish,  they  established  Juntae  of  their  own,  durmg  the  nn- 
prisonment  of  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  ereoliOD  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  country,  and  after  its  refusal  to  oompJly 
with  their  just  demands,  they  would  not  recognize  its  authority,  nor 
that  of  the  Cortez  assemble  by  it ;  upon  this  they  were  declared 
rebels.  Afler  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  they  had  gone  loo 
far  to  retreat    His  violence  end  inainoerity  finiieiied  the  rest 


.    Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  JX". 

1.  Addison,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet* 

2.  Newton,  a  most  profound  mathematician  and  philoeopher. 

3.  Boerhaave,  a  skilful  and  learned  Dutch  physician. 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet 

5.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  writer. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  [diiIosa|4ier. 

7.  Edwardls,  an  illustrious  American  metaphysician  and 
divine. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  writer  of  great  odskaty. 

10.  Linnaeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

11.  Rousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  wiiler. 

12.  Pitt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

13.  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modem  Italy. 

14.  Euler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathematiciaii. 

15.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexicographer,  critic,  and 

16.  Franklin,  an  American,  a  distinguished 
and  disGOV^er  of  dectricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  hietorian. 

18.  Bums,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irisliman,  dii^nguished  for  ^oquenee  and 
pditical  knowledge. 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  watrioTi  and 
father  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Gowper,  a  ceiebreled  English  poet 

22.  Klopetock,  a  German  poet  ot  great  r^ute. 

23.  Heyne,  an  eoiinent  German  cdtK  4LBd  scfaobr. 
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9A.  It  de  Stael,  a  learned  aad  accomptigh^ 


25.  Dwight,  a  celebrated  American  diyine  and  belles-lettres 
ecbolar. 

36.  Buonaparte,  a  renowned  warrior,  conqueror,  and  statee- 


1.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  '^  so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry,"*  was 
tlie  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  so  cultivated  and  improved  his  mind,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  was  unequal,  as  he  possessed 
neither  boldness  noj  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  warning  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  is 
admirable,  for  purity  and  ease;  and  the  idiomatic  excellence  of  the 
£nglish  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  thought  wtU  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  French  notions,  would  be  prpnounced  one  of  the  best 
in  the  English  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician that  ever  lived,  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  1727. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire.  Particu- 
lar care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strength  of 
his  mind  in  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved. 
His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connected  with  his  investigation 
of  the  ijrism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours.  His  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin 
eiple  of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  immortal  work,  thsPrin 
cipia,  was  published  in  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Halifax^ 

♦  Edin.  Review.  .    ^ 
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now  procared  for  him  a  very  lucrative  employment,  in  beang 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  efot^ 
his  genius,  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours^  and  the  lavav  cf 
princes. 

Hie  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  Ai 
hioontinence  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  stone  in  tfai 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approachiug  dissolQliaB. 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeb 
before  his  death,  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yel 
he  bore  them  with  exemplary  patience,  and  though,  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  arops  of  sweat  ran  down  hii 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smile  of  cheerfulness  and  serenhy. 

The  character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  beuig  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  always  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  be  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  ^at  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  k 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  suprrduous  to  comment  on  his  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  w  riter  has  observed,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions could  Uieet  in  one  assembly,  they  woiUd  choose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  president.  In  his  researches,  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  d 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

3.  Boorhaave,  (Herman,)  was  born  near  Leyden,  in  1608L  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstance, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  witii 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  medical  profession.  Still,  however, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to  almost  every  subject  of  hu- 
man investigation.  He  was  a  great' and  good  man.  His  valuable 
works  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  sulh 
jects.    His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  in  1774,  aged  fifty-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  After  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  he 
Went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  m 
Windsor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  ibr 
poetrv,  by  reading  the  translated  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid;  bnt  es* 
pecially  the  poems  of  Spenser,  Waller  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  cfwn 
expression,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  when  be 

.  was  about  twelve  years  old.     Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastoral  his  merit  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  the  wits  of  tte 
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*^  and  be  beoame  the  wonder  of  the  literary  world,  when^al  lev 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  Tliis  is, 
perbape,  as  faultless  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  yonth- 
iul  genius  has  ever  recorded.  It  evinces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
developed  capacities  of  age.  But  the  fame  of  the  Essay  was 
surpassed  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  produced  at  the 
of  twenty-four.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.  His  next  great  effort,  was  the  translation  of  Homer's 
niaul,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receiving  £6000.  from  his 
aulxtcribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.  After  thi&'he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Dunciad,  a  work  oi  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  skeptical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  aRomao  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
lie  att^ided  the  service  of  the  English  church.  In  nis  person,  he 
^ras  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked — when  tauntingly  reminded 
or  it,  he  would  say,  "  God  mend  me."  In  disposition,  he  was  fretful 
and  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach^  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  Vere  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  them  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Puny  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifty-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance. 

5.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom  m  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  d(B- 
scended,  however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  obtained  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favour.  This 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
pli»Gition  to  his  books,  during  several  succeedmg  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  the  king, 
in  one  instance,  offered  to  make  him  captain  of  horse;  but  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1694, 
he  took  orders,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  some  £Eit  benefice  in  the  English  churcl^  and  even  looked 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub- 
lin. After  tbe  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  became  deeply  engaged 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  political  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  weakness,  in  1745. 

The  works  of  Swift  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and  plain  style^  and  had, 
as  Johnson  says,  ^  an  equable  tenor  of  &\sy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  effects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive, 
9$  the  time,  and  some  of  them  are  still  read  with  great  pleasure.    His 
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Gifflifer*fl  TVaTcls^  and  his  Tate  of  a  TiA,  have  lost  noOiliig  of  U 
popolarity. 

Swiit  was  an  eccentric  heing,  and  little  better  than  a  madma 
He  delighted  to  differ  fWnn  all  other  men,  on  those  sobjecta^  or  in  n^ 
gard  to  those  interests,  in  which  all  other  men  are  agreed.  Tlioi]^ 
married,  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  company  with  his  wife,  a- 
oept  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  yet  his  strange  cruelty  broke  her  heart.  Like  some  men, 
however,  he  was  avaricious.  "  He  made  a  rule  tc  himadf,  to  ffft 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  witk 
coins  of  different  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  graced  ndlher 
with  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  so, 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  -with  pfo- 
▼ision.  At  last,  his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness ;  be 
would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  risits  where 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  His  professed  dread  of  hypo- 
crisy, might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his  servant,  every 
morning,  with  such  dexterous  secresy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  ax 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it. 

6.*  Montesquieu  (Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  1689,  of  a  noble  family.  He  devoted  himself  eariy  to 
literature,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  liis  Per- 
sian Letters.  His  sreat  work,  that  which  has  conferred  on  him  in 
immortal  name,  is,  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  dcs- 
plays  astonishing  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  j 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  W^hile  he  was  engaged  in  that  I 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  information,  as  Germany,  1 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  In  the  last  he  J 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greatly  honoured.  It  was  an  ob-  "" 
aervation  of  his,  "  that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
-France  where  to  live." 

7.  Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  and 
.^  abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  wri- 
**  •"  5'* '  ^S^  ^^2us  a  native  of  Windsor,  Connecticut  He  was  bom  in  1703, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720,  where  he  spent  two  yean^  as  a 
tutor;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  he  was 
removed ;  appointed  mis^onary  to  the  Indians,  at  Stockbridge,  in 
1751 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  He  had  J 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  Uiat  station,  when  he  fell  a  Tictija  J 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  ^     i 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  #i>  ' 
dem  times.  He  possessed  an  acute  metaphysical  pom  of  wtdi 
which  he  most  usefully  eniployed  in  the  investigation  of  diflae 
truth.  His  treatise  on  the  will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  c^  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  tbo 
noral  nature  of  man,  which  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Uafcrstandiag 
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did  for  man's  intellecitipali  nature.  It  settled  several  controverted' 
subjects,  which  had  piil^^xed  the  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
went  before  him.  Edf^rap^S;  &s  a  metaphysician,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  and'Anstotle ,  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  conscientiousness,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfulness- 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  There  is  an  awful  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  an  invaluable  book, 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  without  profit 

8.  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family,  for  the  law,  but 
the  turn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  he  possessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  u|(^^^ 
country.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  1^2, 
the  first  part  of  his  Essays  appeared.  His  Political  Discourses,  md 
his  Inquiries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  followed,  in  1752. 
At  different  periods  afterwards,  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
History  were  given  to  the  public.  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  excepted,  but  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  worki  particu- 
larly, a  handsome  reward.  This,  together  with  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  171 1, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  writer,  ingenious,  subtile,  and  acute ; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments,  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  better 
^an  to  use  the  fallacious  language  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  wrong. 

9-  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  ArouetMe)  was  a  Parisian  by  birth. 
He  died  in  177B,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continent. 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  things  which  afterwards  existed  in  France,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imagination.  He  wrote  verses,  he  says,  before  he  left 
his  cradle.  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government, 
procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  bastile,  tUi  he  was  liberated  by 
^e  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  this  event,  he  devoted 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  drama ;  and  his  Alzire,  Mahome^ 
and  Merope,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  prance. 
His  Heiiriade,  an  epie  poem,  he  had  previously  published  in  Eng- 
land. EncQuraged  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Femey.  The  boldness  and  effrontery 
of  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  rertdence  in  the  French  capital  vexa- 
lious,  ajid  even  dangerous  to  him,  and  hence  he  willingly  left  his 
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country  al  diflferent  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a _. 

of  it,  80  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet  Bere  lie  o^ 
tinued  long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  tne  age.  He  djedtf 
F^is,  while  visiting  that  city ;  and  according  to  some  accoonts^ts 
departed  in  great  horror,  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  teodv- 
cy  of  his  writings.  The  blasphemous  atheist  ofteOi  indftfrfj  a^ 
peared  in  his  woriuL 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  fiven  tram  a 
contemporaneous  account  Many  others  might  be  added.  ^  The 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld^'*  says  Dr.  Moore,  ^  are  those  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  oountenanee  ia  ex> 
ive  of  genius,  ob^rvation,  and  eictreme  sensibility.  In  tbe 
ing,  he  has  a'  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  graduaily 
rs  off,  and  after  dinner,  he  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  luriuiig 
in  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  himaeJ^  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  take  notea,  or 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (Charles  Von^  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  dergymaB, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Snuuand,  1707.  He  practised  physic  with 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  noitioed  im 
services,  and  besides  other  favours,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  Tjnn—w 
undertook  to  explore  the  mhospitable  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  throngi 
ten  decrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  toevery 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  m 
1778,  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  years  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science  is  indebted  for  the  uselul 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  dasses.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants. 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  bom  in  Geneva,  in  1712.   He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  idOBi^ 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.    His  life  was  somevhat  evenCbiL 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.    The  straoffenesa  ^^tffr 
inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  kiooiflfdsMila-^ii^^ 
lamities ;  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  U/egjoy  the  peaauia^ 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-inflicted  toritores  io 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very  little^  if  at 
his  favour.    He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  aAar  some 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue.    Though  equafiy  skepiioi^hth  Hd 
and  Voltaire,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  hffprqlectQr  _ 
England,  and  he  incurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  for  myntafaw 
ing  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.    (Strange  to  telL  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  himsdf ;  but  he  waa  acreature  of  ineofriptacjij^ 
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Some  of  his  opinions  were  so  obnoxlouS)  that  the  popular  indigna* 
lion  was  arous^  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from^ace 
to  place  on  the  continent,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asylum  till  he 
.  reached  England.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends,  and 
resigned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
1778,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  genrcn^^ 
bat  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentWiis- 
'     ness  and  skepticism.    He  may  be  called  the  Diogenes  of  modern 
times.    His  literary  career  commenced  at  the  age  of  tliirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  sa^re 
nature  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life.    This,  opinion 
defended,  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Europe.    His  New  Heloise,  i 
his  Emilius,  moral  romances,  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu*     * 
lar  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
biy  that  name.    He  was  bom  in  1708.    At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
Ue  was  elected  a  member  of  parliahient,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed  speaker.    He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  His  speeches  displayed 
L   such  acutencss,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
F  nished  the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
1.  of  the  state.    Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
L  factions,  and  from  his  public  employments.    In  1756,  he  received 
^  tfle  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department ;  but  his 
^    continuance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.    His  popularity,  how©* 
ver,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
\    in  1757.     This  restoration  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  splei)- 
did  conquests,  and  of  national  glory.    At  the  accession  of  George 
;    HI.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
;  part  of  the  government.    He  deprecated,  wijLh  all   his  eloquence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  this  time,  so  enfeebled,  that   on 
r    one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
•  died  in  a  few  days. 

As  8  statesrikan  atid  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
meit  ef  hi%  profession,  in  modern  times.    It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  nrinister^  sur^mmded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decid^  majortty,  «ever  heaijd  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  beiHf  alarmed  and  thunder-struck. 
;  .      13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
r   the  poetioark    At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  little  audiences, 
:    who  listened  witft  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetn^s  of  tus 
B    extemporary  verses.    He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravuia  j 
}    and  wiihout  neglecting  the  muses,  he  first  studied  the  ^aw ;  out  ai 
last  assumed  the  clerical  habit.    Gravina,  at  his  death,  left  the  poea 
\^  whele  fortune,  worth  16,000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dwsipa^ea 
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in  two  years  by  his  coniivial  and  hoHPitaMe  tubita.  He 
for  the  stage,  at  the  solicitatiOD  of  Buigarella,  the  celdxraled  aiug^ 
and  soon  found  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  ^«^ 
large  portion  of  bis  life,  he  spent  ai  Vienna,  enjoying  the  pBtaaat^ 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-^OHb 
Rome  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  Vienna  of  his  death. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,  eight  sacred  di 
sides  masques,  sonnets,  and  other  poetical  miscellanies^    Tlwy 
been  translated  into  various  lan^ages,  and  possess  a  high  re^ 
tion.    The  sweetest  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  are  delineated  ki 
his  writings ;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.     It  is 
tl^Metastasio  believed  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitioos 
a^  for  the  composition  of  pnoetry,  and  that  he  trusted  to  no 
tmng  in  himself,  but  always  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his 
ed  task,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  ~ 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil,  1707.    His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.    In  1727,  he  went  with  the  Bemouillis  to  Peters- 
burg.   Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers.    In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  Bemoiulli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.    In-ITil, 
ne  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prusaa,  and 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  seien-   j 
ces.    Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  A 
comets,  that  of  magnetism,  &c.    He  died  suddenly,  while  convers-  *l 
ing  with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  witfe     ' 
one  of  his  grand- children,  at  tea  time.    He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.    '^  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  words,  and  in  a  few  homs 
after,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astonishing.  While  his  fellow  academi- 
cians asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  he 
finished  it  in  three^ays,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  j 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his  head,  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  repeated  the  next  day  most  correct- 
ly to  his  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read  ' 
iedl  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations^ 
even  to  the  minutest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mind.  -Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  wf^ole  of  Qm 
iGneid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adai||^mith ;  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  playfuHn  his  honia 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  aneodolBS  v  | 
with  which  many  choose  to  kill  time  while  in  con)pany.  ^  ! 

15.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  litenlSre,  was  boat     I 
at  Litchfield,  1700.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part.,  the  insol- 
vency of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  university  prematum- 
ly.    Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromising  prospeeti  belaid 
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Um,  he  tried  varions  expedients  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  abandon- 
edUiem  fiuooeasively,  till  in  company  ^vith  his  pupil  Garridc,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  emplo^nonent,  in  1*3^.  From  this  period 
till  1782,  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  fruit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  English  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
He  completed  hia  Dictionary^  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  £1576 ;  but  owmg  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
money  had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work. 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Richardson,  ^f» 
services  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for,  m 
1702,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  £900  pe} 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  Ms 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  description  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choicest  criticism  in  the  English  language. 
The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnson  con- 
templated, not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive^  for  his  temperament 
was  deeply  m^ancholic,  and  he  did  not  at  nrst  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not 
I  satisfied  on  this  subject.  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
L  fled  frcmi  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheeredT'he  saw  the  proper 
r  ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  faith  and  consolation 
f  q£  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  are 
of  tiie  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  admirable.    The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 

F  connexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 

.  Boswell,  and  others. 

f      16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706.    In 
^  lis  youth  he  was  appr^ticed  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing; and  eager  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
the  works  which  he  had  printS  in  the  day.    In  this  way  he  early 
amazed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  possessed  a  re* 
I  fleeting  and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he 
;'  turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account.    After  he  commenced 
.'business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem, 
so  that  he  was  called  to  ofiices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  ana 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  he 
}  acted  a  most  cApicuous  and  useful  pait    He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  conffress  during  that  eventful  period.    Several  times  in 
^  the  course  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
I  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 
phlloaopher.    As  a  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.    He  died  governor  of  Fennr 
'  tf^lvaniaj  full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  agc^  eighty-four  years.    Hit 
(uwoyenes  in  aci^ice  have  associated  hisname  with  that  of  Newton. 
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Re  is  the  father  of  that  branch  of  phflosophy  which  ezplains  te 
]aw8  of  th6  electric  fluid ;  and  the  utility  of  the  lightning  rod,  wA 
forever  point  him  out  as  a  temporal  benefactor  of  the  human 
His  political  reflections  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  the 
legislators  of  antiquity 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was. bom  at  Putney,  1737,  of  a  respedililB 
and  ancient  family.    He  acquitted  himself  poorly  at  the  muvereitT, ; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  not  mocfa  k  ' 
the  fault    ^  The  fellows,"  he  says,  "  were  easy  decent  mea,  who , 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gids  of  their  founder ;  their  dsys  were  fiDed  1 
bya  series  of  uniform  employments ;  the  chapel  and  the  haJ],  tht  ^ 
coRee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  wdl 
satisfied;  to  a  long  slumber.    From  the  toil* of  reading,  or  thinkine, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  consciences."    The  student  wiS 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  indolenoi 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne,  paid  much  attention  to  da9» 
cal  literature,  and  acquired  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Hie  Freocfc 
language,  that  he  could  both  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own.    A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  great  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Dedioi 
and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  minf 
of  Rome,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic.  Tfaiv 
history  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  splendid  * 
production,  and  generally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  caoses 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  unbeliever. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  very  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  He  received  from  his  booksdlers, 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letter^ 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  of  an 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  "  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  srf>- 
jects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristka 
of  his  intellect,  he  says,  "  Wi^  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
tentive. The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  extensive- 
ness  and  penetration,  but  I  want  both  quicknes^nd  exactness." 
He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  1794.  ^ 

18.  Bums  (Robert)  was  bom,  1799,  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Thoog^ 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  high  p6etica]  fame.  He  has  beeo 
csdled  tlie  greatest  tmtanght  poet  since  Shakspeare.  His  poenu^ 
which  are  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  beauty,  and  an 
elegant  simplicity.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  be  was . 
noticed  and  drawn  from  the  plough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letten 
and  opulence.    By  the  exertions  of  his  irlendsi  a  handsome  sot^ 
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0cripiion  of  nearly  one  thomand  one  hundred  pounds  was  raised 
lor  nim,  and  a  place  in  the  excise  was  obtained,  and  a  farm  rented^ 
where  he  might  exercise  his  genius,  and  live  in  comfortable  affluence. 
Bat  the  change  ruined  him.  He  became  a  sot,  and  indulged  in 
Ucentions  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  the  tomb  re- 
ceived him.     His  age  was  thirty-nine. 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  at 
Carlow,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom,  1730.    He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.    In  17^  he  can)e  to  London,  and  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple.    With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
literature  and  politics.    His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  procured  for  him 
distinction.     He  therefore  became  a  public  man,  and  in  1765,  was 
introduced  into  parliament.    He  then  joined  to  the  character  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.    The  American 
war,  he  denounced  «vith  great  vehemence  and  justice,  and  was  so 
^^PPy  SLt  length  as  to  witness  its  termination.    When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  England,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Reflections.    His  Anti-Gallican  zeal  brought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  former  associates — Mr.  Fox  and 
others.     From  this  time,  though  he  affected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  Avith  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.    By  many, 
in  his  high- wrought  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
he  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.    Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  though 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  melancholy  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.    His  death 
•  occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  in  the  public  opinion,  that  18,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  own, 
and  his  country's  glory,  was  bom  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in 
Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washington  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
.  after  making  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  he  em- 
braSfed  the  military  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly^ls  wisdom  and  caution,  and  showed  himself  master  o* 
the  knowledge  of  military  stratagems.  Eminent  also  was  his  per- 
sonal valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  fight,  whenever  he  calculated 
ipon  the  prospect  of  decisive  advantage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
gixatly  distinguished  himself  in  several  expeditions  in  his  naliv^ 
«tate,  before  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  American  array, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  How  ably  he  sustained  his  country's 
cause,  and  to  what  a  successful  termination  he  brought  the  great 
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Struggle,  our  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  military  raptun, 
he  ranks  among  the  greatest,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
But  in  some  respects,  ne  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  moet  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhallowed  ambition.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  in  his  power,  but  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  oooi- 
mand  he  assumed  as  a  duty,  and  whenerer  an  opportunity  ofiered, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  private  life. 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
inaugm^ted  into  that  high  office,  in  1789.  Having  served  during 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the  honour  which  his  coimtry- 
men  would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  soasfat 
the  gratifications  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  AI]-w»e  Dis- 
poser did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment He  was  called  away  from  lifej  rather  unexpectedly,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  14th  December,  1799.  "  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  of  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  ol 
the  United  States,  records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  his  name,  the 
services,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  iUustriooft 
founder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  luimanity.  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to  a  wonderful  command 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  aflable,  and  excellent 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a  model  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmnesB 
in  death  inspire  the  belief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  Cowper,  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chaplain  to  George  II.,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  schod,  and  as 
he  was  destined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  lords. 
But  weakness  of  nerves,  and  the  most  distressing  diffidence,  unfitted 
hun  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
ligious melancholy,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  tliat  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  providentiaDy  saved 
from  80  awful  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  length  the  cheeug 
and  lereDe  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  nc^mtil  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  17^ 
and  in  178S,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towards  him  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuaUe  trans- 
lation of  Hoooer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

About  this  time,  (1787.)  a  similarity  of  literary  undoiakiii^ 
brought  €k>wper  and  Hayiey  the  poet,  into  an  interconrae  of  friend- 
diipi,  which  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayiey  has  com- 
memorated the  genius  and  virtues  of  his  firieod^n  an  mtmatingvil 
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^egant  account  of  his  life  and  poetic  labours.  In  this  acooont,  many 
of  Coirper's  letters  are  embodied,  which,  together  with  a  volume  or 
two,  since  published,  place  him  at  the  nead  of  English  epistolary 
writing.  In  1794,  the  king,  as  became  the  sovereign  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation,  honourably  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  pension  of  tCree 
hundred  pounds  per  annual.  But  the  bounty  came  too  late  to  be 
much  enjoyed.  Cowper  was  again  sunk  into  dejection  and  religious 
melancholy^  which  continued,  with  few  intervals  of  reason  and  hope, 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  di^  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  Task,  is  Cowper's  most  celebrated  work,  and  abounds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  religion,  particularly,  in  a  most 
engaging  fonn. 

22.  Kloptock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg, 
in  1724.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  -his  Messiah,  which  he  published  in  1747.  His  name  is  immor- 
talized chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
it  was  censured  by  some,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  ana 
the  Swiss  in  general,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in- 
vited into  their  country,  whence  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the  p[iost  flattering  promises,  which  were  amply  fulfilled.  He  died 
in  1803.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  It 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  body, 
also  the  clefgy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  remains 
by  their  presence.  ITie  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  seventy- 
six  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  by  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  imagery,  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  he  is  frquently  obscure  aAd 
turgid.  Besides  the  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies, 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  and  David. 

23.  Heyne  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  in  Silesia,  1729.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  also  he  became  secretary  to  the  society  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gottin gen,  which  made  150 
folio  volumes.  King  George  III.  placed  his  three  younger  sons  un- 
der his  care,  and  they  all  treated  him  with  the  gr^test  respect 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  is  just- 
ly celebrated,  and'his  critical  skill  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  wgpld.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame,  and  he  is  an  encouraging  in- 
stance of  the  r&wards  which  often  attend  diligent  and  well-directed 
mental  efforts. 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Necker,)  a  baroness,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  and  bom  at  Paris,  1766.  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  early  displayed  extraordinary  ta- 
lents. Her  understanding  was  of  a  masculine  character.  Perhaps  no 
/bmale  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  equalled  her  in  native  strength 
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of  inteHeet,  especiaHy  as  manifested  in  sn  elegant  and  profmind  pht- 

losophy.  In  1786,  she  married  baron  de  Stael,  a  Swede,  by  whon 
she  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  her.  ^le  begaa 
her  literary  career,  1789,  in  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Chamcta' 
of  Rousseau,  and  soon  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  French 
Revolution.  At  Paris,  she  engaged  in*political  intrigues,  to  whidi 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  oflend- 
ed  Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capital  From  this,  she 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  She 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highly  finished  productions,  among 
which  may  be  patticularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  or  Italy,  a  nove^ 
and  her  book  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society.  iShe 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.     He  was  a '  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  tA 
the  illustrious  Edwards.    His  great  capacity  was  early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
cepts and  example,  for  the  moral  and  intdlectual  qualities  w^ith 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  uxtk 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  Yale  College,  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
Was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.    In  the  tutorship  he  continu- 
ed six  years,  afler  which  he  was  variously  employed  for  sereral 
years,  residing  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.    In 
1783,  he  was  stttled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  pars^of 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.    Here  he  continu^  twelve 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
faithful  pastor.    His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  business,)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  and  superintended  in 
that  place.    During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
afid  his  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  1795,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  1817.  Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  department 
was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  neariy 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  most 
severe  disease,  took  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
the  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  annals  ol  this 
country. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Theology, 
have  been  published  in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  throi^ 
several  large  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
No  American  work,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  th# 
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latler  country,  than  this.    His  Travels  also,  have  been  extensiTely 
cirralated  at  home  and  abroad. 

28.  Buonaparte  (Napoleon)  was  a  native  of  Ckmiica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1709.    His  education  was  chiefly  military,  though  the 
wonderfvd  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  advan- 
tage on  almost  every  subject  which  engages  human  attention.    The 
times  in  which  he  entered  on  the  st^  of  action,  were  big  with 
eventSj  and  afforded  him  rare  occasions  for  the  display  of  his  talents, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.    The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
do^n  all  the  land  marks  of  former  ages,  and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  playing  his  part  on  that  imposmg  theatre.    By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  till  ne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  only  of  France^  but  of 
almost  aU  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.    From  the  time  he 
^aa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1790,  to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes  and  victories^ 
dictating  peace  to  one  nation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.    From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  std  reverses^  but  it  was  not  until  nearlv  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.    Twice  he 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion :  in  the  latter  mstance,  after  his  de- 
^    feat  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with  a  view 
to  protection.    He  was,  however,  exiled  to  St  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  bv  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  6th  May,  1821 ;  having  bteen  kept  jn  confinement  be- 
tween five  tod  six  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  applauses 
or  'execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  good  which  has  incidently  ffrown 
out  of  them,  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produced^  and 
which  the  author  did  not  care  to  avert  from  the  worlo. 
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118,  enjoyed  a  subordinate  sovereignty,  in  their  own  dominions ; 
o  their  vasaals  or  dependants^  were  in  complete  subjection  to 
-*  will. 

^  The  origin  of  this  ins tilution  lies  in  a  remote  antiquity 

le  writers  have  attributed  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks^ 

■\  after  the  conquest  cf  Gaul,  are  supposed  to  have  divi- 

their   lands  aniQng  their  followers,  on  the  condition  of 

'tary  service.     But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  source. 

^  consonant  witft«);he  usagea  of  all  warlike,  barbarous  na- 

•s,  among  whoifc.we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 

Tibers  of  a  trilfe,  to  their  chief  or  leader.     This  subordi- 

ion  affords  the  due  to  the  general  policy,  and  so  far  as  the 

ory  of  it  can   be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Julius   Caesar 

iced  it  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  before  the  Christian  era. 

With  the  Gauls,  this  subordination  was  peculiarly  strong,  and 
sisted  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  commander,  but 
ween  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the  canton  or  province 
.vhich  they  belonged. 

*Vhen  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation, 
I  subject  to  no  other  burden,  than  that  of  military  service,  requi- 
i  by  his  chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
.ed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send, 
the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
iring  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief 
the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  their  commander,  sub- 
bed among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It 
ibsisted  among  the  Romans  also,  who,  to  check  the  inroads 
'  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests, 
'ere  .obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers, 
r^o  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  it  was  customary  to  as- 
ign  a  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service. 
These  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefs. 

§  When  the  Franks  overran  Gaul,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 

"^  JMmd  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 

ivas  found  so  held  by  the  Gauls.     The  conquerors,  accustomed  to 

ihe  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  their 

^  new  conquests,  each  man  being  bound  to  service,  on  receiving  his 

.  ^  share  of  the  land. 

„.  The  fiefs  were  at  first  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  and  reverted  to 
^  him  on  the  death  of  the  vassaL  But  the  possession  of  fiefs,  under 
^  the  imbecile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtained  independency 
j^  and  security  of  property. 

^ft     Itwasaconsequenceof  a  fief  becoming  hereditary,  that  it  should 
0  be  capable  of  being  given  out  in  portions^  and  thai  toe  vamd  him* 
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self,  holding  his  lands  of  the  sorereign,  by  the  temxre  of'milktfy 
senrice,  should  be  able  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  Tassalfl^  by  giving 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  fiat- 
lowing  his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
and  paying,  as  a  symbol  of  their  sabjection,  a  small  annual  present 

3.  The  principle  of  policy  upon  ivhich  this  singular  estab- 
lishment was  founded,  was  self-protection.  The  new  setUere 
in  a  country,  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  expelled  from 
their  possessions,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fredi 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evils,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
come unalienable  property. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system^  demand  some 
notice  in  this  place.  It  wad  natural,  in  those  diisorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligation  of 
general  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  the  superior  or  ovct- 
lord  should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  hands,  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  They  moreover  exercised  the  privilege  of 
coining  moofi^,  and  carried  on  wars  against  their  private 
enemies.  ^  situated,  they  disdained  to  consider  themsdves 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  nobles  ]  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
merable. 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
by  the  feuds  of  the  barons,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  of 
castles  and  places  of  strength,  were  erected  for  the  security  of  des- 
potic chieftains,  against  domestic  invasions. 

In  Uie  reign  of  Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  S3rstem  was 
at  its  height,  not  less  than  one  thousand  castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  Pri- 
vate retaliation  and  revenge  were  the  only  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftains.  The  edicts  of  kings  and  magistrates  wen 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redress 
only  by  his  sword.  The  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  and  thoii|^ 
not  chained  by  the  leg,  as  was  the  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  yet  they  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  cat- 
tle, and  the  unplements  of  husbandry,  lliey  were  stylea  mrfk  or 
villeins,  a  name  implying  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  neither  the  innocent  could  be  proteeted,  nor 
the  guilty  punished,  by  the  regal  aatfaortty.    A  gmani^andiypi^ 
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tailed ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  became  familiarized  to  violence 
and  blood,  to  despotism  and  injustice ;  intellectual  and  moral  im- 

{)rovement  was  suspended,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished,  the 
ight  of  Christianity  was  obscured,  and  only  the  stern  and  rough 
virtues  were  nourished.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  so-  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  intervene 
from  the  seventli  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalence' 
of  the  feudal  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  government,  laws  and 'manners,  exert- 
ed a  degree  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  effect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soften  their  ferocity.  Per- 
haps no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  than  the  establishment  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,  wielded  by 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduc^  them  to  order 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt.  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  ser^'ice,  and  appointed  funds  for  their 
regular  payment.  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  time  regarded  with  contenipt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.,  of  England. 

Chivalry, 

Sect.  1.  Nature,  Origin,  ami  First  Appearance. — 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  common  to  Eu- 
rope, during  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  its  ob- 
ject, the  correction  of  those  evils  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  society  which  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  con- 
nected with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  could  not  be  found.  Copsidered  is  this  aspect,  chival- 
ry was  co-existent  with  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cor- 
rective of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  licentiousness.  It 
Bought  to  support,  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  and, 
specially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of 
the  fenoale  sex.  In  its  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honour, 
^^ourtesy,  love,  and  religion.  0 
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{  In  the  origin  of  the  term  dimJry,  or  knighthood,  w^enoe^wm 
had  to  the  nature  of  its  duties,  which  were  pc^ormed  on  horaebiwL 
Hence,  the  languages  which  were  formed  on  a  Lutin  basisi  derini 
their  phrases  descriptive  of  military  duties  on  hors^ad^  from  caU 
Jus,  a  horse ;  cabiUarius,  a  horseman ;  and  cabiDare,  to  ride— &e 
letter  b,  being  pronounced  like-  v,  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  tA 
languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  same  circumstance  was  expresKd 
by  woi^  literally  signifying  service.  The  German  knight,  the  Sax- 
on cniht,  are  synonymous  with  the  French  cavalier,  the  Italian  ca- 
valiere,  &c.    Tne  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  person. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  form  ot 
manners,  though  in  others,  it  was  highly  objectionable,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  extrava-. 
gant  knight-errantry  of  the  old  romances,  or  even  the  natural  chi- 
valry common  to  most  nations,  with  the  gBllant  and  Christian  chi^ 
valry  of  Europe,  which  constituted  a  military  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion. That  was,  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sought 
to  make  travelling  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  and 
liberal,  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itsdf  em- 
ployed violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  of  society  ia  whkb 
the  feudal  system  arose ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary li^ht,  we  find  it  a  part  of  the  earliest  condition  o(  waoA 
of  the  European  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  an- 
cient character  of  Europe,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con- 
sistency which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prao- 
tices  common  among  the  early  European^  particularly  the 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  assembly 
of  the  nations  associating  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  of  service  when  affection  and 
duty  commanded  them. 

The  exact  time  when  these  elements  were  framed  into 
tliat  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  call  chivaliy, 
it  is  impossible  to  teU:  Knighthood  was  certainly  a  distinc- 
tion of  society  before  the  days  of  Chjurlemagne.  But  it  waiit- 
ed  religion.  When  it  began  to  be  marked  by  religious  rites, 
it  formed  a  regulaipnstitution.  Its  union  with  religion,  toc^ 
place  somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Its  character  was  raised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades. 

§  Religious  rites  weve  not  used  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  for  bt 
girt  the  military-sword  on  his  son,  Louis  die  Good,  according  to  the 
rude  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry;  and  a  century  after- 
wards, we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Elder,  clothing  Athel- 
stan,  in  a  soldier's  dress  of  scarlet,  and  fiastening  around  him  a  gir> 
die,  oniamented  with  precious  su^es,  in  which  a  Saxon  sword,  in  a 
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Aieath  of  gold,  was  inserted.  In  the  century  following,  however, 
iuring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor)  we  meet  witn  the  story 
of  Hereward,  a  very  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  being  knighted  by 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough.  He  made  confession  of  his  sins,  and 
after  he  had  received  absolution,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight 

Knighthood  was  a]wa3r8,  and  essentially,  a  personal  distinction, 
and  in  this  respect,  diHerent  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Europe 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  and  although  ori- 
ginally they  held  their  dignities  only  for  life,  yet  their  title  soon  be- 
came  hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  requived,  when  twelve  years  old, 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  &c.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanction  to 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  others  might 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  meritorious  valour. 

Almodt  the  whole  of  Europe  was  affected  with  the  chival- 
ric  spirit.  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Geunany,  and  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  princi- 
le  of  action,  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  England,  at 
ength,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

8.  Degrees  of  Chivalry, — There  were  three  degrees  in 
the  chivcdry  of  Europe : — knights  bannarets,  knights,  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire, 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  class^  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets.  That  high  dignity  could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  had  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  considerable  retinue  of  men- 
at-arms,  and  other  soldiers. 

§  The  privileges  of  a  knight  bannaret,  weite  considerable.  He  did 
not  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron ;  .but  he  formed  his  sol- 
diers under  his  own.  The  baron  and  bannaret,  as  soldiers,  were  of 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  chivalric  heroes, 
consisted  of  knights.  A  general  qualific|tion  for  knighthood, 
was  noble  ^  gentle  birth,  which,  in  its 'widest  sigmfication, 
expressed  a  state  of  independence. 

$  There  was  no  fixed  amount  of  lartate  neoeanry  for  knighthood. 
It  was,  However  a  costly  dignity,  and  many  were  obliged  to  foi«go 
it,  on.  account  oi  its  expenses.  • 

Though  it  was  often  bestowed  as  an  ornament  of  custom  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  a  state,  it  never  aHoffether  lost  its  character  of 
lieinga  reward  of  merit  Mea-«t^armi^  and  other  soldiers,  wereoften 
evftlied  to  the  ckiM  of  k«iiahtt.  0 
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The  last  dam  of  chivalry,  the  squlrdiood,  was  Gamfwd 
of  a  body  of  efficient  eoldlers,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  kni^ 
and  superior  to  the  men-at-armB.  Many  of  them,  on  variiM 
accounts,  remained  in  tbls  slatioD,  during  ail  their  miliur] 
career. 

§  It  was  a  maxim  in  chivalry,  thai  a  man  had  bcller  be  a  font 
esquire,  than  a  bad  knighi.  Military  honours  could  be  mebed  bf  1 
the  squirehood,  as  well  as  by  tlie  knighthood  of  a  counuy. 

3.  Education  of  a  Knif^ht.  The  education  of  a  kncUl 
in  the  family  of  a  feudal  lord,  generally  commenced  at  ibtj 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  place  of  educatioo  wwj 
rometimeB  a  school  appointed  by  (lie  noises  of  the  country, : 
but  most  frequently  tlie  nobleman's  own  castle,  or  that  d 
some  brother  nobleman,  served. 

j  The  duties  of  ilie  boy,  for  tlie  first  seven  years  of  his  arnn, 
were  chicRy  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  obedi- 
ence, being  made  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  attend  Ihe  lord  and  fais 
lady  in  tlie  hall,  aud  follow  them  in  their  exercises  of  war  and  pas- 
time. The  iulellectual  and  moisl  education  of  the  boy  woa  girca 
bj  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

From  the  lips  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  hk 
cjrtwhism  and  (he  art  of  love.  He  was  directed  to  regard  some  one 
lady  of  the  court  ss  the  type  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  hrwt; 
f^e  WAS  ilicolijcet  of  all  his  hopes  and  Hishes;  to  her  he  wss  dm*- 
fuL  faitliful,  and  courteous 

Tlie  ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,  were  slrangrly  ««■ 
bined  in  chivalry.  Surrounded  by  noble  females  and  ratorov 
nvaliers,  Ihe  first  impressions  of  Ihe  future  knight  were  oa  these 
■objects;  and  he  was  taught  to  regard  chivalry  and  its  honours,  M 
the  piost  noble  object  of  ambition. 

Tlie  military  exercises  of  the  youth  were  iiot  many ;  and 
tliey  were  important  only  as  they  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
his  life.  During  the  first  seven  years,  he  was  called  a  vaki 
damoisenu,  or  a  page — in  the  M  English  ballads  a  child. 

§  During  this  period,  he  was  taught  to  leap  over  trenches,  to  lanncb 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustain  the  shield,  in  his  walk  to  imitaU 
the  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  in  mock  battle  to  fight  again* 
^.i.~. ».  hi.  <.ni>it.r.ii  '■"•n  pan  ions.  4 

:n,  he  received  the  title  of  armiger,  tr 
le  was  then  authorized  to  cany  ami^ 
Stic  Krvice  continued  for  soiae  tinM 
compdeled,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one^ 
.  the  refection  in  the  morning ;  and  tl 
Mges,  attended  at  the  table,  and  preacntid 
the  wat^  used  Sarvwtbiag.    TbB  kaigU 
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»d  the  sqime  never  tifl  before  the  same  table,  not  even  in  flie  case 
r  lather  and  eon— so  strict  was  the  principle  of  chivalric  subordina- 
on.  Hie  squires  often  made  the  beds  of  their  lords.  Each  one 
ad  his  respective  duties— one  was  the  squire  of  the  chamber)  or 
le  riuunberlain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  But  their  many 
nliea  cannot  here  be  described.  Sp^mer.  in  the  following  stanza, 
eautifully  paints  the  domestic  aqaire  discharging  some  of  his 
Inlifls. 

**  There  Mriy  them  woekvea  a  gentle  iqmn^ 

Of  mild  demeanor  and  lare  ooortety 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  eom^y  aad  altire ; 

In  -wotd  and  deed  that  ahow'd  great  rf^odeaty, 

And  knew  hia  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 

Hight  reveienoe.    He  them  with  speechea  meet 

I>oes  fidra  entreat,  no  oourtinfl  niceiy, 

But  ampler  true,  and  eke  onSined  sweet, 

Ail  naighl  baeome  a  ■quire  so  great  perBona  to  greet" 

In  the  Ufe  of  a  squire,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exercises^ 
are  eommingled.    Chaucer  delightfully  paints  the  softer  employ- 
meat. 

**  Singing  he  waa  or  floyting  all  the  day, 

He  was  aa  fresh  as  ii  tne  month  of  May, 

He  could  aongs  make,  and  well  endite^ 

Just  and  eke  dance,  and  well  ponrtraie  imd  write ; 

So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nighteidale* 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale." 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  could 
be  Kiven  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  and  to  plunge  all  covered  .with  dust  into 
the  running  stream.  He  accustomed  hinjself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armour.  6ut 
no  exercise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  tlie 
true  knight,  it  could  be  said, 

*'  Wei  codd  he  at  on  horse  and  fidr  lide.'' 

4.  Inaugurcttum  of  a  Knight.  The  full  dignity  of 
knighthood,  was  seldom  conferred  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  so* 
Wmn.  The  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  confession,  and 
ftsting— was  accompanied  by  clothing  him  with  a  white 
dress,  which  was  considered  symbolical  of  the  purity  ctf  his 
new  character ;  and  by  throwing  over  him  a  red  garmenti 
which  was  to  mark  his  resolution  to  shed  his  blood  in  the 
eause  of  heaven.  These  and  other  ritee  were  a  necessary 
preliminary. 

«  Night4inHL 
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A  church,  or  hall  of  a  castle,  was  generally  the  place  of 
inauguratioD.     The  candidate  first  offered  his  sword  to  the 

Eriest,  who  blessed  it.    Before  it  was  returned  to  him,  he  took 
is  oaths  of  chivalry. 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  chnrch,  to  attack  the  wicke^ 
to  respect  the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  pire- 
serve  the  country  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  blood,  even  to  the 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  assembly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  his  only  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  chivalry,  was  now  invested  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  varioos 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  The  armour  varied  at  diflferent  periods  and  in  dlfierent  couDtrio^ 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  a^ 
ways  put  on  first,  and  the  sword  was  l)elted  on  last 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 

order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord  to 

the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the  part  of  the 

body,  the  neck,  Whereon  it  was  struck.     The  lord  then  pro- 

.  claimed  him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  tlie  saints 

§  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  which  have  been  concisdy  des- 
cribed, were  gone  through  when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  place  to  the 
power  of  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  the  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Men  who 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivalry  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  new 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

6.  Equipme7it  of  a  knight.  The  horse  of  the  cavalier 
was  his  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
animal  was  a  distinction  deemed  worthy  of  every  effort  The 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  of  the  instruments  of 
death.  His  chief  oflfensive  weapon  was  the  lance.  Hb  other 
offensive  weapons  were  a  sword,  (a  favourite  weapon,)  dag- 
ger, battle-axe,  and  maces.  His  defensive  armour  was  abo 
various.  He  had  his  shield,  helmet  with  its  visor  and  beaver, 
and  body  harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  to  which  different 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  tbs 
heels,  constituted  the  dress  of  the  kqjght 
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Some  of  the  defensive  armour  was  so  constructed,  that  it  could 
ne  rolled  up,   and  carried  by  the  squire  on  horseback.    It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time  togetheri 
though   the   knights  were  often  subjected  to  that  inconvenience. 
When  they  ivexe  completely  armed,  no  weapon  could  reach  the  bo- 
dy.   It  was  not  often  that  a  knight  could  be  killed,  except  by  being 
vnhorsed.     In   that  event,  a  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  each 
ass^lant,  was  employed.  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cutting  through  that 
solid  front  of  iron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
in  which  death  could  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 
thrusting  a  lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor.  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.  He  might,  however, 
be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting.  In  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  was  clad  in  complete  steel. 

6.    The  Chivalric  Character. — In  the  character  of  a  true 
knight,  were  conjbined  many  virtues  and  noble  endowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.     Com- 
panionship in  ArTns,  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.    His  valour  was 
connected  with  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, conspicuous.     In  chivalric  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was 
unhappily  suppressed.    As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
was  intolerant,  and  towards  infidels  and  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  his  wonted  forbearance.     His  sense  of  honour  *  was 
keen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discipline 
and  submission.     His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.     His  devotions  were  frequent.      Religion  entered 
into  all  the  observances  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  only  the  religion 
of  the  times — a  form  rather  than  spirit — too  corrupt  to  be  a  safe 
guide.     The  knight,  finally,  was  characterized  by  a  very  re- 
markable fidelity  to  obligations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courtesy.* 
{  Companionship  in  arms,  was  the  strongest  tie  in  chivalry : 

"  From  this  day  forward  ever  mo, 
Neither  &il,  either  for  weal  or  wo^ 
To  help  other  at  need. 
Brother,  be  now  true  to  me, 
*  And  I  alaUAe  as  true  to  thee. 
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Sndi  afliM  for  renown  in  anna^  for  tbe  diipby  of  TaynesTy  tei 
A  knight,  that  he  would  sometunes  attempt  the  very  height  oi  ha- 
loiain,  Kod  engage  in  the  execution  of  impoeabilitiea.  fi  was  Urn 
pasBioDL  which  dictated  many  ofhia  vowa.  Certain  young  knigfals 
of  England,  durioji^  the  French  wars  of  Edward  IIL,  each  boandiD 
one  of  his  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore  before  the  ladiea  and 
Ae  peacock,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  had  ae- 
complished  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility: 

"  And  of  his  port,  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.' 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himadf  in  all 
things,  as  if  Grod  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in -the  divine  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  UamCi  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  actiono. 

The  clemency  of  chividry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
inferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  slaying  an  un- 
armed peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  class ;  and  even 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicating,  was  not  often 
despatched. 

StiU,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  be 
was  ready,  at  all  times^  to  "thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  a  heroic  as  tu 
as  it  would  go.'' 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  con- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  conve- 
nience or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  still  he  w» 
compelled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle  like 
every  other  blessing  of  modem  times,  had  its  origin  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
together,  and  that  villaaous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
Older  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  spoken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curiously  marks  this  quality  of 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Du  Gueeelin,  were  onoe 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  the  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guilty  of  the  uncourteoos  actkm 
of  surprising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  they  were  asleep. 

7.  Every  day  life  of  the  Knight,— The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  chivalric  life,  even  those  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
Their  common  life  was  one  of  amusement  and  revelry,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of 
peace,  in  the  diversions  of  falconry  and  chess-playjng,  in  lis 
tening  to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  fq^  of  chivalryi  in  read 
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ixig  romancesy  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  almost 
wholly  on  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also,  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed. 

§  The  minstrel's  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  spoke  of  arms  and  amours — of  the  duties  and 
sports  of  chivalry.  Every  baroiiial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwards  chanted  in 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  their  entertainments,  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
couches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions. 

8.    The  Chivalric  lady-love.     The  females  of  chivalry, 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.     The  lady,  like 
the  knight,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.      She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.     One 
of  the  first  duties  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
that  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.     In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.     Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  ofher  wounded  knight.     Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  on  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  tasks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt.  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
,   the  earl  of  Warwick. 

■  Busy  they  (her  mastera)  were  that  maiden  to  leer, 
And  they  lered  her  of  astronomy 
Of  armsmetrick,  and  of  geometry ; 
Of  Bophistrv  she  was  also  witty, 
,  Of  rhetorick  and  of  other  clergy;     . 
Learned  she  was  in  musick, 
Of  cleTfry  was  her  none  like." 

In  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  love, 
next  to  religion,  was  the  most  influential  principle.  In  many  mstan- 
ces,  it  was  doubtless  the  most  influential.  The  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  passion,  reigned  in  his  heart,  with 
absolute  dominion. 

Every  gallant  spirit  of  "  gentle"  Gower's  days,  the  reign  of  E« 
ward  III.,  said  of  his  mistress, 
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"What  Uiinff  wh»  bid  me  do,  I  do^ 
And  where  «ie  bid  me  go,  I  go." 

Chivalric  love,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  impieties.  Enighii 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  ladies,  and  to  jooat  m 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  each  knifkl 
maintained  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  that  his  mistresB  8iirpa»ed  all 
other  ladies  in  be&uty. 

Chivalric  love,  became  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of.  wealth  andFBiik, 
and  many  a  knight,  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess^  gained 
the  hand  of  high  bom  beauty. 

In  chivalry  there  was  always  a  generous  consideration  for 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honorable  maxim,  that  it  was 
not  just  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

§  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitula 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  be 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  efifects  as 
they  themselves  could  transport  The  gates  of  the  town  wers 
thrown  open,  and  a  long  jprocession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  faiisr 
band.  or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safely 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Tournaments  and  Jousts.  Tournaments  and  joosCs, 
were  both  the  offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivalry-  No 
amusement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knights 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  Tiiey^were  often  splendid  beyond 
descnption,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  prioces^ 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  m'ditary  exercises,  performed  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hurtless  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  the 
courts  of  different  sovereigns,  by  hef-alds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  their 
knighthood,  together  with  respected  dames  and  maidens,  were  invi- 
ted to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  graceful  array ;  for  though  tney  were  not  expected  to  sloop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  chi- 
valric character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  they  overlooked  the 
pride  of  station 

Not  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  have  been  guilty  of 
no  unchivalric  deportment.  He  must  never  have  blasphemed  God, 
or  offended  the  ladies ;  must  never  have  been  false,  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  brother-in-arras  in  battle.  The  rules  of  tourneying,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knights,  particularly,  often 
concealed  their  names,  and  came  in  disguise. 

The  place  of  combat  was,  the  lists,  a  large  spocei  surround* 
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ed  by  ropes  or  railing,  in  single  or  douMe  rows.  Sometimet 
diere  was  'a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  against  one 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments  ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal^ 
led  ou  this  account,  the  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  &c« 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oftener  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  in  order  that  only  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  there  existed  a  strong  disposir 
tion,  in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  field.      The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, acclaimed  the  conqueror.     The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  chivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  seldom 
terminated  iWe  sport.  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies.  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
oden,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  w^as  justly  hostile  to  toilmamcnts,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com- 
bat between  two  knights,  who  were  generally  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
joust  to  tlie  utterance ;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

§  The  joust  was  not  so  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to  its  display ;  often  was  it  held 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

Th^  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
tournament  A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 
ride  ahout  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 
their  yahancy,  and  for  the  love  of  the  ladies,  to  encounter  him 
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io  three  strokes  of  the  lance.    The  joust  was  more  freqaot- 

I7  held  at  a  place  exfxeasly  appointed  for  the  ocx^asioo.    The 

mode  of  combat  was  always  ^KcificaDy  described. 

Joosts  possessed  a  more  martial  character  than  toiin» 

ments.     Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  €i  the  combatant^ 

that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  &tal. 

$  Through  the  kmg  period  of  the  middle  ages,  toarmments  aad 
jousts  were  the  elegant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knigte- 
hood  had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutional  when  the  games  of 
c^Talry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople,  In  Uie  Wear 
they  survived  chivalry  itseli^  whose  image  they  had  r^ected  and 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  art,  did  not  immediately  af- 
fect manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  with  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  shows  which  had  throvn 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  assdciations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  8pecific  purpoees, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  them  remaffl 
to  the  present  time.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a  chivalric  origin.  The  orders  of  cliivalry  were  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  religious  and  niilitary%  They 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Land, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  rdigious 
orders  were  those  of  the  Templars,  St  James,  CalaUava, 
Alcantara,  the|Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St  Michael.  In  tne  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  tliree  great 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  religious.  Tboet 
of  the  Garter,  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  St  Michael,  in  Prance, 
were  clearly  of  chivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  of  such  a  descent.  All  these  institutions  bad 
particular  rules  by  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
they  varied  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  pro- 
gress of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourishea,  or 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
work  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  merits  and  efiectsof 
chivalry. 

11.  Merits  and  Effects  of  Chivalry.  Chivalry  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
period  in  which  it  rose  and  flourished,  and  seems  to  ban 
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leea  needed  in  (hose  ag68.  Il  was  probably  the  beat  syatem 
bat  could  have  been  adopted  to  aid  the  improvement  of  so* 
^lety,  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  so  deeply  corrupted, 
rhe  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood  and 
pTad&ed,  were  incc»porated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  theory, 
however,  iw^as  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  in  chivalry,  omsidering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  ivhom  it  prevailed. 

§  '^  The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Cnrifttianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry ;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.    The  early  ages  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth ;  imag»- 
nation  freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
vision,  and  life  a  dream.    The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- . 
ject,  was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connec- 
tion with  fancy  and  sentiment    Prudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  check  noble  aspirationa;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.    From  these  feelings  proceeded 
all  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.    It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.    It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
U  infused  kind  and  beneficent  feelings  into  the  bosom,  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  and  courtesy  of  behaviour.    It  culti- 
vated a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spread  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankind  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.    The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
^    influence.    It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.    A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.    It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivalry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
proceeded  from  her  mild  influence.    In  fine,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding  these  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  othe^  effects  attended  it,  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  praise,  "^till  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief^  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  condemned  than  lauded,  and  every  pne  knows  the  exquisite 
ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  its  extrava- 
gaacies,  by  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote.    It  resulted  in 
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some  degree  m  looseness  of  morals,  in  respect  eyen  to  the  intercmme 
of  the  sexes ;  the  purity  of  which  it  ao  highly  professed  to  regaid 
and  defend.  Instances  of  gross  violence  and  injustice  in  the  con- 
duct of  knights,  too  oP.c;n  appeared ;  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re- 
sentment and  the  love  of  war.  While  it  stript  war  of  manjr 
features  of  savageness  hy  the  civilities  and  courtesies  with  which  it 
surrounded  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  sensi- 
tive spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  without 
seeking  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  spirit  and 
tendency;  and  as  to  individual  persons,  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  that 
recreant  knights  may  be  found,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  be  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz.,  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  "errant  knights  were  arrant 

knaves."    And  another  remarks,  that  "  their  horses  groan  under  the 

burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine ;  not  with  lances,  but  che&es ; 

,  not  with  swords,  but  with  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  but  w^iih  spits." 

This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duration  pf 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  age, 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearinL^s,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  ^ith 
the  middle  ages  o^  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  warfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  of 
letters  was  complete  and  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feeUngs  and  thoughts  of 
men.  - 

Romances, 

A  peculiarit  y  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivahy 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  Romances.  These 
were  books  which  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry, 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  avidity,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  so 
called,  from  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Ro- 
mance, a  mixture  of  the  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  first  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  oii- 
gin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Proven9al  Troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions^  k 
has  been  observed,  appealed  the  first  dawnings  of  modern 
literature. 

§  The  more  ancient  romances  did  not  record  contemporary  event% 
smce  fiction  or  exaggeration  here,  would  have  been  detected.     Their 
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■Bisects  'were  an  ideal  chivalry.  They  depicted  riot  only  knights, 
setting  for^  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  masicians,  dra- 
gons and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses,  enchanied  armouv, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  which  nobody  could  really  be- 
lieve, but  the  possibility  of  which,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  and  sit* 
peTstition  of  the  times,  might  have  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others  of  the  early  romances,  the  following  were  celebra- 
ted, viz: — the   Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Amad'is  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur, 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.     From  these  sprung  a 
progeny  no  lass  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri- 
ting.    Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astrsea  of  Durf& 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  ana 
others,  which,  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers, 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.    Both  classes  of 
lYiese  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
extoUed  heroism,  generosity,  and  piety.    The  familiar  novel  of  mod- 
em ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "  composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awakei>- 
ed  Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with   grotesque  and  hvely  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of  imagina- 
tion."    Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  roman- 
ces-) and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  England,  so  much 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  print- 
ing, could  exhort,  "  Read  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Laux^ 
celo*,  of  Perceforest,  of  Gawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  Galaod,  of  Perce- 
val, and  many  more.    Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
gentiluess." 

PUgrvmages. 

s 

The  pilgrimages  so  common  to  the  people  of  Europe,  be 
fore  and  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  were  journeys  under 
taken  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  re- 
^gious  discipline  of  great  importance.  It  was  about  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  the  church,  that  pilgrimages  began  to  be  ipade, 
but  their.reputation  was  highest  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  every  one  was  inclined  to  visit  places  of 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes,  and  even  bishops 
did  not  hesitate  to  absent  themselves  from  their  churches,  on 
the  same  account.  The  places  most  visited,  were  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours,  and  Compostella. 

§  Jerusalem,  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  was  far  the  most  famous 
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tnd  an  the  wan  of  the  craaades  weie  ooeanoned  od  aeeovmt  <if 

place.  Aa  to  Compostella,  we  find  that  in  1428,  abandancea  of  B- 
eenaea  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captains  of  Sag- 
lifdi  ships,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  persons  thither,  to  tke 
shrine  of  St  James,  provided,  however,  that  those  pOgriiBa  siMxdd 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  tiling  prejiidiesal  to 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  oat  with  Cheoi 
any  more  gold  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufficient  Ibr  their 
reasonable  ezpensea 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  established^pfl^ 
grimages  have  been  common.  In  England,  the  ^rine  of  St.  Iw- 
mas-^-Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  piou&  and  in  Scotland,  8L 
Andrew's,  where,  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  oeposited  a  leg  <if  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  beai  oontinned,  ev«n 
down  to  modem  times. 

Manners  and  Character  of  the  Gothic^  or  Scandtn4M9Uai 

Nations. 


The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  will  not  admit  a 
count  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nationa, 
history  it  narrates.    The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  B<k 
man&  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  the 
wwld,  have  been  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  history  of 
that  people.    The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  natioos  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
^obe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  diivahy, 
the  feudal  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex> 
tended  works.    But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  nor^ 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  whom  many  of  the 
present  European  communities  are  aescended,  it  is'proper  that  soni#^ 
thing  should  be  said  in  these  General  Views.    Tlie  manners  and  ii^ 
stitutions  of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
influence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.    The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoew 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  would  naturally  aflbet  anl 
modify  those  of  one  another. 

The  Gothic,  or  Scandinavisji  nadone,  were  the  Goths^ 
properly  so  called,  the  Gepidas,  the  Lombards,  the  Heruli, 
and  the  Vandals.  Other  barbarous  tribes  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alains,  Bulgari,  Sue^ 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  &>c  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  political  hislo^ 
ry  of  the  world,  have  been  described  in  the  proper  pboft 
Their  manners,  character,  &c.  particularly  those  of  Uie  Sou^ 
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Bnavian  tribes,  may  be  learned,  in  part,  from  the  foDowing 
jnef  account 

(I.)  Soipe  characteristics  were  common  to  them  all.  What* 
dver  difler6nc€  of  manners  and  customs  there  may  have  been 
among  the' .various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  promi- 
nent features  of  their  character,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  their  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  corrupted  Roman 
"world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
"was  invigorated  by  the  cUmate  which  they  inhabited,  an<l 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  Ufe  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

§  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  for  many  ages  hs^  no  other  records 
than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Sccmdinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  of  tlieir  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  tO  be  intre^ 
pid  in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  bo  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Scandinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afforded ;  he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  solace  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recital  of  his  acts  of  carnage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
in  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  lesser  divinities  -,  as  Thor,  who  perpetually 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants  ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  Val 
halla,  whose  ofllce  it  is  to  minister  to  the  departed  heroes.  The 
joys  of  paradise  are  fighting,  perpetual  carnage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  o(  their  enemies.  Of  these  joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  to  partake. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  latter,  however, 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  different  origin.  The  Germans  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  the  Celts,  a  great  original  nation, 
•  .  who  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  o^  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  The  religion 
of  the  Celts,  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  their  northern 
neighbounsj  though  it  was  founded  on  the  same  pruicipies.   It  was 

^1 
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the  Druidical  system.  They  usaally  performed  their  derofioas  ii 
sacred  groves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  ae- 
counted  the  most  acceptable,  but  their  altars,  like  those  of  most  bar- 
barous nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blood. 

The  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  upon  their  settlement  in  the  prorin- 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  ferocity  and 
barbarism.  Sometime  previously  to  this  change  in  their  oonditiao, 
they  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  morality  had 
become  respectable.  The  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome,  gener^y 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monarch,  aiHi  evn 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  with 
an  indulgence  which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected.  Hieir 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry,  in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appointed  his 
successor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  porticu 
lar  tribes.  There  were  sonfie  diversities  of  charact^  and  in- 
stitutions, that  throw  additional  light  on  tlie  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modem  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Goths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  famed,  even 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers. 
They  encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barbarous 
^  nations :  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encomiums  on  the 
virtue  of  their  women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  principal  weapons  consisted  of  bearded 
lances,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  was  monarchioaL 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths,  their  pohcy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  in  their  new  dominions,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  laws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  code  may  be  gathered  much  information  respect- 
ing their  national  character  and  genius. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
"  It  is  enacted  by  laws  of  the  Visogoths,  that  no  judge  shall  decide 
in  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserve 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  punishment  can  afiect  the  heirs  of  the 
criminal.  Oeath  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences,  according  to  their 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  tondage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.    No  phy«- 
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dan  was  allowed  to  visit  a  female  patient,  but  in  the  presence  of  her 
nearest  kindred.  The  lex  taiiationis  Was  in  great  observance  for 
such  injuria  as  admitted  of  it" 

The  Heruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
lor  among  them,  when  persons  had  attained  to  a  certain  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  the  country.  The  generality  of  flie  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  corrupt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
shame  or  control.  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
chical ;  but  it  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  share 
of  authority,  and  differed  but  little,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
subjects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat ;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  t"he  mountains;  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
turning  their  arms  against  their  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
they  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  other 
nations. 

Learriing  and  the  Arts, 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  topics  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synchronically,  or  according  to  certain  eras. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  they  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  dilFerent  states  or  nations,  in  so  compendious  a  work  as 
the  present.  The  mere  sketch  here  to  be  presented,  will  in- 
clude three  eras.  1.  From  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age 
to  the  destiuction  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  or,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages.  2.  From  the  conwnencement 
of  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.    3.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  time. 
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•  j  Hie  AngiMlni  a|{e  of  Iheratnre  may  be  ecnuidered  as  niUmli^ 
a  few  years  into  the  period  aasigned  as  the  commenceiiieDl  of  mo* 
dern  history ;  for  lAry^  Ovid,  and  Phsdras  lived  and  wrote  till  after 
the  ChristiaD  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Era,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning.     Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  many 
persons  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  bcU 
whatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature,    began 
visibly  to  decline.     A  pompous,  affected,  and   false  style 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,    and    Tibidloa. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pn>* 
duced  after  the   AugUFtan   age ;    and   though  there  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were   quite   equal 
to  those  of  tlie^ above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  k 
too  certainty  indicated  by  luxuriance  of  (n-nament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  brilliancy  of  thought  and  expressioD. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  the  decline  is  not  so  perceptible 
at  first,  as  it  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  the 
era.     Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  science 
and  philosophy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writere 
succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flouridsed 
during  that  age.  . 

§  In  poetry,  Lncan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  power, 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  bow- 
ever  they  may  faU  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  latter. 
Yet  in  genenid,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
in  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 

fenius,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statins,  Siiius  Italicus^  and 
^alerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  newrcoin^ 
words,  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repre- 
sentation found  m  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  a  great  name ;  in  moral 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine'  with  a  superior 
lustre.  These  writers,  with  Plutarch  the  biographer,  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  though 
the  faults  of  their  style  are  to  be  regretted.  The  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  time 
possessed,  in  physics,  (Economics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The  princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  not  only  patrons  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  diflferent  stamp  fi'om  Augustus 
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tSenerally,  they  &vored  a  literature  which  harmonized  with 
despotism  ;  and  genius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
cramped  w^ithin  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
ioBophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.    Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.    A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius,  and  depicted  no  powerful  passions.     We  look  in  vain  in 
uiem  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
ing fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  real  life.    Seldom  do  they  contain  any  thing  sublune 
or  pathetic.     A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  CJonstantine  and  the  destruction  of  Uie 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.    We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.    There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  of  learning,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.     The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.     In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  rapine  of  the  civil  contests  for 
tlie  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  had 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  phUosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  magic,  and  astrology. 

§  The  despotism,  disorders,  civil  commotions,  and  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  mdancholy  era  which  followed  in 
regard  to  the  debaaement  of  the  human  intellect 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
flcienfi^— tbe  eultiration  of  them  being  neglected  amidst  the  troubles 

3l» 
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of  the  times.  The  Romaiis,  as  they  were  never  emmenft  in  majd 
the  arts  dependant  on  design,  employed  Greek  artists,  for  tbe  moii 
part.  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to. the 
uibours  of  th^  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  emplRL 
All  things  were  tending  towards  a  state  oi  ignorance  and  baxbariatt 
among  Uie  nations. 

5.  In  the  Second  Era,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  we  hare  to 
remark  an   extraordinary  depression  of  tlie  human   mind 
during  a  long  period.     The  time  that  intervened  between  the 
fail  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of  the  le- 
vival  of  learning,  was  nearly  one  thousand  years,  during 
which,  the  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  ignorance,  barfaa 
rism,  and  misrule.     There  were,  however,  some  intervak  of 
light,  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Raschid,  when  Arabian  litentUire 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  II.,  when  in  England,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.     At  Con- 
stantinople, there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  knowledge.     The  central  portion  of  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.     The  classic  authors  ended  with  the  former  pail 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  thefn.  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate  ;  at  most^  they  only  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settienient  inthe 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Considering  their  previous  habits  and  temper, 
they  did  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserve 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  doniinions  which  they 
conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  wcnild  have  covered  the  world,  so 
long  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especialiy  of  the 
divine  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  Still 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empire,  could 
pot  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

§  "  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries.'^  says  Gibbon,  **  not  a  imgle 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiMti 
of  mankind.  Not  a  sinffle  idea  has  been  added  to  the  specnlalive 
systems  of  antiquiqr.    Not  a  single  composition  of  hialory,  phlkM- 
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ey  fUr  litentture,  has  been  saved  from  obliTion  by  the  intrinsic 
luties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original  foncy,  or  even  of  sqo- 
oessful  imitation."  ^  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,"  sa3rs  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libralries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 
The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  times,  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  as 
we  do  the  meridian  light  of  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  l^n 
indeed  undesirable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  must  have 
been  strong:,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls — from  the  gayeties  of  chivalry — and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  display,  was 
indeed  mingled  with  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  i^ust  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  ehristianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruc^tion.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  devastations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
chief  repository  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
writers  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suflTercd  great  decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  ol 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  Hie  common  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivium  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  ideal  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words'but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se^ 
cured  to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
stand the  breviary,  which  thejr  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  The  human  mind,  in  general 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  Charlemagne,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  thehr 
superior  genius,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkxieas^  and  to  give 
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their  subjects  a  short  glimpse  of  light  But  the  ignoraiiee  of  Ui 
respective  times  was  too  powerful  for  their  eflbrts  and  imrtitxitkni 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Ekunope  more  oi 
less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fiileenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  thn 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &g.  evince  the  singslr 
dearth  of  learning.  What  of  learning  was  cultivated,  was  conlM 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religious  houses  wb« 
nilcs  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  atto- 
tion  to  procuring,  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  of  these  ind«4 
were  worthless ;  but  truth  obliges  the  historian  to  add,  that  somed 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monks,  employed  themselves  in  procuriK 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodoni^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repoae  ia 
tlie  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace."  To  this  place,  tn 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  extenaw 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bought  in  varioa 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  raonbj 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  ib«» 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  partrf 
Italy  i  for  fifty  religious  *li<^jSes  there  Are  mentioned,  which  aft«f 
wards  principally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florenet 
and  Milan,  with  l)ooks. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  were  the  Arabians.     That  parte! 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  eulighteneij 
than  any  of  the  other  states.     The  caliph  Al  Raschid   rcnde 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  8 
sciences.    At  the  same  time  tlie  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  th 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.    The  sciences 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine, 
metry,  and  astronomy.    In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  in 
duced  into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

Tlie  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  i 
ranee.    This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  duri 
much' of  the  time.     The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  pai 
ing,  were  preserved  from  absolute  extinction,  only  by  the  existi 
remains  of  ancient  art    Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  ha 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  ItaUans  t 
said  to  have  instnicted  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  plajn 
on  the  organ.   .The  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  11th  cen 
ry.    Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  wW 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty 
liar  to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  o£  literature  in  Engl 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.    It  was,  however, 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.    The  barbarism 
subtleties  of  the  schools  triumphed  oyer  the  better  principles 
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tlie  more  correct  taste  which  had  begun  to  preTaiL  The  great 
teachers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac* 
terized  by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  divine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
ble, &c  The  most  eminent  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoolmen,  were  Lanfranc,  Abelard,  Petrua  Lombardus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumerable  nice  and  metaphysical  distmctions, 
founded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Their  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commences 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  16th  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.  Occasionally, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.^  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  aros^f  and  as  Wicklifie  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  Trom  the  Reformation  has 
been  called  its  "morning  star,"  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.  To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  tlie  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio  have  fixed  the  standard  of  ihe  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland,  all  of  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14th  century  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
are  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  period  com- 
monly assigned,  viz.  the  15th  century. 

A  few  nations  only  felt  at  tliis  time  the  spirit  which  has 
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been  described,  and  that  to  a  very  sniaO  extent.  It 
moreover,  poetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour. There  was  but  little  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  ^ience.  Miracles  and  fables  were  woven  too  much  into 
the  texture  of  history,  though  we  find  much  curiQUs  InibnB- 
ation  in  the  writings  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysbuig, 
and  particularly  Froissart  France  and  England, .  though 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremely 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countries.  During  nearly  a  hundred  j'eais 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  little  advance  was  made ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  favorable  to  the  developement 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Every  subsequent  age  has  fek 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Etirope. 
General  literature  and  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence ; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  of  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most  astonishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  Europe  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  fui^  light  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

Discoveries  and  Inventions. 

1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  which  have  cliaracterized  modem  ages,  as  a  full  and  ade- 
quate account  of  them,  would  require  vohmies.  Many  of  thera  are 
Altogether  ne%v  and  original ;  others  are  essential  improvements  of 
the  worlcs  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  claim 
principal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  science 
and  philosophy,  are  naturaJly  included  in  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects.  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  TTie 
following  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  that  aie 
presented  in  modem  history. 

2.  Com  Mills,  In  remote  antiquity,  com  was  rather  pounded 
than  ground;  and  the  hand-miUs'of  which  we  read  in  scripture^ 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  pestle  and  mortar  still  in  use.    Im- 
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pTOvements  were  made  in  these-  machiaes,  till,  in  process  of  time, 
shafts  -were  added  to  them,  and  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,  dates 
in  the  year  396,  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  m^de,  which 
shew  tliey  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishment  ,.  These 
mills  ivere  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  witlT  water 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
636,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Windi4nills,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  Watches, — The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
clocks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Roman  era  (203  B.  C.^  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  period,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conical 
glass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides ;  and  which,  being  per- 
forated at  the  base,  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid,  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  hour 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  tliere 
a  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses ;  and  about  the  same 
time^  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  at  least  of  an  %val,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  honour  of  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Gralileo  and  Huygens.  The  most  ancient,  now  existini;  in 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  1540. 
4.  Linen  used  as  clothing. — Although  linen  was  known  in  anf- 
clent  times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  second** 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevenis,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Eifropean,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt  But  inasmuch  aa 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of%old,  it  was  too 
rough  to  be  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
made  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
confined  both  then,and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  to  private  fomilies, 
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among  whom  it  was  made  for  domestic  use ;  and  Hs  scamtj  mm 
article  of  appard,  has  been  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  dfe 
cutaneous  disorder,  formerly  called  leprosy.  Ahout  the  moidletf 
the  twelfth  century,  linen  was  so  liltle  known,  that  woollen  alM 
were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flannel,  or  rather  linseywdbefn 
formed  the  usual  underclothing  of  ladies.  Linen  was  first  impcBM 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

6.  GSiss  Windows. — The  venerable  Bede  tells  ua,  that  artificer^ 
skilled  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  Englaoa 
from  the  continent,  in  674,  and  were  employed  in  glazing  the  cfaorA 
of  the  monastery  at  Wearmouth.  But  the  art  was  not  generally 
-practice,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windows  was  slowly  adopted,  for 
*it  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  ( 1 160,  or  ll'TO) 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  even  then,  few 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence.  The  mahufactare  el 
glass  was  not  commenc^  in  England,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

6.  Glass  Mirrors, — There.is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors were  known  before  the  year  1279.  At  that  time,  an  English 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  work  on  optics,  but  also  men- 
tions that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  m- 
ferred  th^it  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  circum- 
stance thilt  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Various  methods  were  adopted  to  perfect  the  ait, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

7.  Marin€T*9  Compass. — The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  Ls  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  was  the  author  or  improver  ol 
this  important  contrivance.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  sailmg,  till  the  time  of  Gioia.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese,  a#  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  before;  but  we  may  well  be  in- 
credulous in  regard  to  most  of  their  pretensions  of  this  sort,  sioce 
they  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derivei 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  By  this  discovery,  the  dominion  of  the  set 
has  been  opened  to  man,  and  he  is  also  put  in^full  possession  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  by  being  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it  The  ait 
of  steering  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired.  9aOors  un- 
accustomed to  quit  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  and  commit 
themselves  to  unknown  seas.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  sqrf- 
rt  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Camury 
Islands. 

8.  Gtmpowder,  —It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  claim  acquaintance  witti 
gunpowder  frcrni  the  remotest  era  of  their  history;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  en 
had  passed  away  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Some  \mft 
thought  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Bonipe  thxomh 
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Ai^Sm^onit  ftsttri^r  ss'IIm^  faOcrpait  of 'Die  ip^wiilii  tftfutui  y  f  iMt 
li  has  more  generally  been  suppoaed,  that  Friai  Daoon  was  the  flrat 
£iiiopeaii  who  poaaeflaed  the  secret  of  the  compnaitioii  of  gnnpow^ 
4ier,  and  that  he  was  the  inventor.  He  certainly  so  far  allades  to'  rt 
99  to  aay,  that  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients,  a  fire  may*  be 
osade  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1204. 

9.  Fire-^rms.-Ai  is  generally  admitted  thai  artillery  ^rft  used  by 
Edward  III^  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346 ;  and  though  Froissart 
does  not  mentbn  the  circumstance,  we  have  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the*  year  1344. 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated 
ia  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  wiiich  the  different  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  ^^re  either  German,  or  immediately 
derived  Irom  that  language.  They  were,  however,  too  long  and 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  from  the  hand  nlone.  When 
need,  they  were  placed  on  a  prop,  with  a  foric  at  the  upper  f^rt,  be* 
tween  which  tho  pigce  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  in  1521. 

The  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand  ;  but  this  was  after  wards  ad  justed  to  a  euck  for  greater 
•ecurity  and  precision  m  shooting.  There  were  other  improve- 
ments, but  flint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  th^ 
match-lock  in  the  continental  armies,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1517.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
Mras  applied  to  the  gim  itself,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  was  fired  by  a  match-lock. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rags, — Letters  were  vrritten, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  of  substances,  previously  Ih  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  waff 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  and  solid  substance  was  used,  as 
etone,  metal,  or  wood.  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  used. 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  lience  the  meaning  of  leaf,  as 
applied  to  a « book.  This  mode  of  writing  was  superceded  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book. 
Linen  cloth  also  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Leather,  or  skins  prepared  in  the  present  manner,  seems  to  have  been 
often  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  ^rtions  of  the  Bible. 
Skms  of  animals  rudely  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
origiBated  with  the  Ionian^.    A  more  common  material  was  parch 

which  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  skins  of  animals. 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant;  are  written  on  parch 
Papyrus  was  also  celetnrated  as  a  substance  for  writing  vfp^ 
;  henee  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  species  of  rash 
wbidi  the  aneients  proeured  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the  Nfle.  The 
p&pet  nanulactorsd  from  the  papyrus^  was  of  an  Inferior  quality, 
nntil  the  time  of  the  oonquest  of  tigypt  by  the  Romans, 
ne  itaw  when  tho  mannfiioturs  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  foper* 
iii<9Dt  kJMWA.   R  is.  fenml^  mppMei  tbttft'fewy  If  attf, 
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my.  Aoom  UiMferiodoottoB  paper  was  inc  made:  aeei 
eoiiiaiiiBadiaria,aeooidiiigtooChenithad  been  known  kmir 
m  China  and  Pstsia.  There  is  no  donbc,  howeTer,  that  the  AnH 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  proeees,  established  a  insiiiifi  lm§ 
tai  Oeota,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introdneed  il  aria 
Bofope  Adit  the  13th  oentary.  Atfiret  it  was  made  of  raw  cotton  $ 
then  of  old  worn  ont  cotton  doth.  The  nse  of  cotton  paper  bo- 
osme  general  only  in  the  13th  century;  and  aboot  the  middle  of  the 
14th  it  Wsa  almost  entirely  sapeneded  by  paper  ihHn  linen,  aoeh 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  of  PrtnXtn^.— No  evidence  eziflts  that  moveriils 
wooden  types  were  ever  used,  exeept  in  the  capital  letters  of  aome 
early  printed  books.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Goa> 
lor  of  Haarlem,  invented  and  naed  them ;  that  he  therefore  wna  the 
original  invenUnr  of  the  art  of  printing.  Bat  it  is  now  proved  thai 
this  opmion  is  without  foundation ;  that  woo^  types  vf«e  never 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  praetiaed,  with 
moveable  metal  types,  was  discovered  by  John  Guthenbog  of 
Mayenoe,  about  the  year  1438. 

Three  years  before  this.  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  portnenfa^ 
with  three  citizens  of  Strastnirff,  binding  himsdf  to  disclose  a  secict 
which  would  enrich  them  all.  One  of  the  partners  d3ring,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  having  been  stolen  Itob 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsoil, 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Gutbenberg's  confidential  aervael^ 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  tlie  first  who  practised  the  art  of  pi  ml 
mf  with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  paitner- 
ship.*  The  whole  proceedings  on  this  trial  are  in  ezisteneev  and 
have  been  published  in  the  original  German. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efforts  tor  a  time.  Id 
1460  he  entered  into  partnership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Fnsl: 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  their 
early  efforts,  neither  the  printing  was  fab*,  n^  the  expense  9«ip- 
portable.  It  is  not  certain  whether  during  their  partnership^  thif 
found  out  the  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  whidi  tbey  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  gieot 
improvement  was  made  by  Schcsffer,  who  assisted  them  at  thia  tiOMu 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Schmfier  is  entitled  to  this  honoor. 
Guthenbog  and  Fust  at  length  separated  ;*and  in  consequenoe  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  former  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fuse 

Guthenburg,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  ofilce,  until  14d5,  when  he  obtained  a  situatiott,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  (he  Elector  Adolphus.  In  the  mean  time  Fait,  is 
conjunction  with  Schosflbr,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  taking 
of  tfayence  in  1467,  the  partners  sa0ered  mneh,  and  their  wofk* 
men  dispersing  themselveis  this  most  wimderftil  art  was  thoi  ' 
9var  Europa 

In  leprd  to  stersotype  printuig,  HoQaad  has  a  lar  mora 
tial  claim  to  the  msHi  of  invmting  thai|  than  to  the  gloiy, 
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<Mlfr,orori|fittti|i9theaitoftjnpo8f»^.  B&Mm^Lquu^Wkkf 
paMiflbed  in  1711,  there  enste  a  Dutdi  Blue  lewotpyedin  Iblio  «l 
the  oommeneemeiit  of  the  18th  eentmy.  These  ere  satisfactory 
prooA  that  stereotype  printuig  was  employed  in  Holland  long  before 
k  was  e?ett  known  in  France.  In  a  note  to  No.  1316  of  Barbier's 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  devised  in  1701,  a  novel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  mediod  consisted  in  composmg  the  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  composition,  or  preferably,  of  mastic. 

12.  Steam  Engine. — This  grand  machine,  which  nas  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  the  residt  of  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  e3n>ansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  geiieraUy  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  1665 ;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1096,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-woik. 
by  the  impellent  force  of  fire.  Other  improvements  were  attemplea 
on  the  steam  engine  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  achieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical genius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  acx^identally  employed  to  repair 
a  model  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  defect, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cylinder,  and 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
eflfected  the  most  essential  improvement  in  the  above  particular. 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  throughout 
Since  the  expiration  of  Watt's  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  several  mechanical  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted. 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.    Their  ap- 

?lication  to  &e  purposes  of  navigation  forms  an  era  io  their  history, 
lie  Americans  first  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of  Fulton^ 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  successfully  employed  on  this  subject 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He  first 
made  the  experiment  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  at  Paris  in  1803; 
after  which  he  returned  to  America,  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  successful 
operation,  on  the  waters  of  New-York.  Vessels  propelled  by  his 
DMchinery  are  now  in  common  use,  throughout  the  United  States 
•nd  in  Enrope.    Tliey  are  known  also  in  India,  and  their  num- 
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hicidenis  and  Curious  Partkuktrs, 

1.  Miscellaneous  matter  which  cannot  be  conTenienOy 
under  any  other  head,  is  here  designed  to  be  preaeutcd.  A 
only  of  the  vast  luass  of  facts  appnipriate  to  this-  article^  will  1m 
•eilected  from  the  annals  of  diflereiu  nations.  From  the  pitaeui 
sample  may  be  learned,  among  other  tilings,  the  state  of  th^  uaefid 
arts,  the  modes  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  society  and  iiii|iniie> 
meut,  at  diHerent  poriods. 

sL  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  was 
the  Ulpian,  founded  by  Trajan.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  suggesiioii 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  books  thai 
were  found  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  librarj. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empire,  at  this  time,  had 
public  libraries.  The  desolation  of  tlie  western  empire  destroyed  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  after  this  period,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  monasleiiei 
almost  exclusively  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  was 
dUfi^rent:  both  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  tbeir^  tfll 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  the  origin  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  bcJong> 
ing  to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  t£a 
lUh  century,  they  were  opened  In  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
France,  by  qualiHed  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  dergy. 
But  though  their  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  founded 
severa)  in  his  dominion.  AAerwards,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  there 
were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  for  laymen,  and  for  girls.  But  the 
education  of  the  highest  ranks  seldom  WQut  -beyond  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  a  little  arithmetic. 

4.  We  learn  from  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  relating  to 
tlie  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  Numidian  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  chmd  of  dust,  the 
approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage-mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious' vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  which  lasi  has  been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
young  slaves  were  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointment,  which 
secured  them  against  the  effect  of  tlie  sun  and  frost. 

6.  The  use  of  braccre,  breeches  or  trowscrs,  was  considered  io 
Italy  in  the  3d  century  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fashion.  The 
Romans,  however,  had  made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  encir- 
cle the  legs  and  thighs  with  fascia?  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Pompe^  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  efiemi- 
nificy.    In  the  time  of  Trajan  the  cusu)m  was  confined  to  the  ridi 
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6i  After  the  age  of  TiberiuS)  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  felt  in 
Italy,  and  it  vras  a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  times 
iMtd  few  luxuries  or  e?^n  conveniences.    Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerable  towns  had 
no  chinineyB :  the  fire  was  kindled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
irand  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof,  the  door,  or  the 
windows.     The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  watlmg,  plastered  over 
with  day ;  the  floors  were  of  earth,  strewed,  in  families  of  distinc- 
tion, wiUi  rushes;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with  a  log 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.    In  this  respect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions, 
**  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  tlie  kind's  bed,  that  no  dag- 
gers might  .be  concealed  therein."    A  writer  m  1577,  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things  especially,  that  were 
**  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England  f  the  multitude  of 
ehimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange 
of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  and 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building  of  houses.  • 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  Uie  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
out,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  days  a  law  was  almost  universally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  family  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  that,,  in  England,  was  called 
the  oorfeu,  curfew. 

8.  In  )  100,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  happened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Godwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  following  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since.  **  Upon  our  journey  to  Ramsgate,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton, 
civil  engineer,  "  having  visited  the  Godwin  Sands,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine their  nature,  we  found  that  though,  like  quicksand,  they  were 
clean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  close  that  it  was  difiScult  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet. 

0.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  in  the  following  instan- 
ces of  wild  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  met  in  1174,  the  countess  of  Urge! 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem,  worth  2000Z.,  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  wretched  buffoon.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
also  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  favourite  knight,  who  distributed  the 
tame  amount  in  money  among  the  poorer  kniehts.  Other  acta  of 
Biad  prodigality  were  performed,  particularly  the  sowiufiof  a  piece 
of  pk)wed  ground  with  small  coin  to  the  amount  of  IGOO  English 
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ness  of  lord  Raymond  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  oa  the 

flaring  ordered  thirty  of  his  most  beantifal  and  Taiuable  haaeBU 
te  tied  tti  stakes,  and  surrounded  with  dry  wood,  he  wanUmly  art 
it  on  fire,  and  suffered  his  fiiTourites  to  pertsh  in  the  flames. 

iO.  Among  the  Romans  tiie  interest  of  nuxiey  was  iK>t  fixed  by 
law.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  in  the  Roman  saiiriits  at 
many  loud  complaints  of  extortion,  and  of  the  severity  wtt 
whidi  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced.  Horace  describes  a  riek 
oid  miser,  whwo 

**  Dooms  the  wretches,  on  the  appointed  dayi 

His  interest  or  princijjol  to  pay.'' 

Many  of  the  bankeMy  acquired  large  fortunes,  and  arrrred  at  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Tlioir  establishments  wei^  of  a  pri- 
I'ate  nature,  and  such  banking  houses  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  about 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  in  have  been  establi^ 
ed  by  some  of  the  Italian  stales,  for  the  purposes  of  contmccing 
foans  and  managing  the  colJerlion  of  the  revenue.  Tlie  most  an- 
cient general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  of  its  own 
paper  in  return,  appears  to  have  becil  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401. 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic  were  introduced  into 
Europe,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  flying  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  tbi* 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

12.  The  magnific(-nt  castle  of  Windsor,  was  built  by  Rdward  III., 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  liis  method  of  conducting  the  work, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age. 
No  contracls  were  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times^  hot 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certain 
number  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  were  to  perform  their 
quota  of  labour. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  bang 
out  lanterns  to  light  the  streets,  and  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newing the  order,  "  ordained  lanlhornes  with  lights  to  be  hanged 
out  on  the  winter  evenings  between  hallontide  and  candlemasse." 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  the  example  to  the  other 
eities  of  Europe.  During  three  centuries  aAerwards,  the  citizens 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non-observance;  but  the  frequency  of  the  repetitron 
only  proves,  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  171^  it  was  directed  that 
eacn  house  should  have  a  lamp  hung  out  on  every  night  betweea 
the  2d  after  fu!l-meon  until  the  7th  after  new  moon,  from  the  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening  until  eleven.  In  1796  and  1739^  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  was  partially  adopted,  but  K  was  not  till  1744,  Uud 
an  act  of  paHiament  was  puoed  for  comfrfelely  Ughting  the  cities  stf 
tmidoo  aad  Westminster. 
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DttiBgIhe  periods  of  feodriMrife,  when  aeigliboariiiffdliel^ 
often  made  sndJea  inroads  oii  each  olher,  every  baroniu  castle 
ptovided  with  its  wardens,  i.  e.  mea  that  were  posted  on  the 
of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  ofan  enemy.  In  Wales,  these 
were  furnished  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
in  tlie  castles  of  the  Clerman  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
M  ^feom  every  morning  aad  evening,  on  the  relieving  and  iaetting  of 
ihe^gr^ard. 

J.3.  Between  the  years,  1312  and  1315,  Germany  groaned  nnder 
ail  Atie  miseries  of  pla^e  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  wen 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought 
«a  Asylum  in  other  countries,  wtule  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist- 
edy  miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  o&t&r 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fr>ar  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
ttie  villages,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
houses  were  swept  away  by  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains; 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  thctir  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  first 
bropght  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  conmion  con- 
samption)  in  the  south  of  Europe.  ^ 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  there  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  and  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwards  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  passed  away,  before 
any  thing  better  than  splinters  of  wood,  was  used  by  our  English 
ancestors  for  lighting  their  houses  by  night.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
and  saucers  were  used,  and  then  they  were  considered  as  luxuries. 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  by  since  knives  and  forks  were  used 
in  eating ;  since  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  cloth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  since  the  ladies  were  accommodated  with  pins  instead  of 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
doth  hose. 

Id.  In  1546,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixing  the  interest  of 
money  at  10  per  cent  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  all  acts  of  that  natura 
were  formerly  considered  as  usurious. 

20.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befel 
London—^  plague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons--and  a  fira 
which,  breaking  out  near  London  bridg^  and  continuing  severu 
dayi^  destroy^  eighty-nine  churches  and  thirteen  thonsand  two 
hunared  dwdling  nouses. 
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21.  A  few  3fe8n  before  tlie  lasiffii^r  of  llie  imnln^ 
a  remarkable  pestilence  destroyed  most  of  the  Indians  frona 
ganset  to  Penobscot,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  piontantial 
currence  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  New-Eng^d. 

22.  The  waste  lands  in  the  united  kin^om  of  Qreai 
Ireland,  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,301,994  acresL 
,  !i^  In  the  year  1828,  American  shipping  in  foreign  tnde 

ed  to  824,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  i 

trade  was  149,43|&  tons— the  whole  being  974,216  tons.    Tbe 
rolled  coasting  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  3rear  1829,  tbe  public  libraries  in  Eim^ 
puted  to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 
-  25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  araoimt,  m 

appears  from  a  statement  lately  made,  to  £2,023^500,000,  viz. — 

« 

YeoTM,  ExpeutB. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution,  9  £36,000,000 

Spanish  Succession,  11  62,500,000 

The  "  Seven  years  war"  with  ) 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri-  V        7  112,000^000 

ans  and  Russians,  of  1756,    ) 
The  American  war,  of  1775,  8  136,000,000 

French  Revolution  war,  9  464,000,000 

The    war  against  Bonaparte, ) 

the  threelast  years  of  which  >       12  1159,000,000 

with  the  United  States,        S 
There  were  about  sixty-five  years  of  war,  and  aeventy-fivte  of 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 


Preaent  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  AgricuUure^ 
Roadsy  Conveyances^  Intercotarse^  Education,   IVadCf 

Manufactures,  Sfc.   ' 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characterisUc-s,  wert 
tliey  to  be  traced  from  then-  origin,  and  described  as  they  have  ex- 
i5t«d  in  past  ages,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.'  Some  sub- 
lects  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline  to  present  oOien  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  wiUi  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  res- 
pect chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  are  properiy  characteris- 
tics of  the  age,  or  the  history  of  It,  so  ur  as  sacn  particukrs  an 
concerned* 
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Mlig,  «nd  as  oonnrcted  wiih  tin  state  of  aociet  j,  and  with  the  eivi 
hi  iMellectual  charaeler  «»r  a  people,  deaenres  a  high  degree  of  al* 
imticm.     AoooiHtiitgty,  it  fias  been  a  oommanding  o^ect  of  pnraui^ 
Irtlh  irtl  civUf zed  coanmmiitiea,  from  the  beginning.    But  ii  is  only  la 
ne  Temarked  here,  that  in  modern  times  it  has  received  more  considb- 
ration  than  formerly.    The  ancient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  much 
i0roted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  their  agritnltural  wealth, 
as  individnats,  when,  in  some  instances,  several  thousand  yokes  or 
oKea  were  the  property  of  a  single  farmer,  exceeds  probably  any 
thing  known  at  present.    Bui  with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 
Aey  were  on  the  wh(^  an  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 
eel  antiquity.     Bsppcititlf  do  they  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  then 
Ms  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 
in  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  tha 
subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri* 
ealtural  societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
applied  to  the  pnrposes  of  advancing  the  agricultural  arL    The  bih 
■mess  in  tlie  hands  df  scientific  practiciil- farmers,  has  assumed  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  unknown  in  former  days. 

3.  RoadJi, — \\\  Eumpe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  durincr  tlie  dark  age?,  their  minons 
condition,  rendered  communication  difficult,  beyond  what  we  can 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  readily  asc^^rtained  what  tha 
state  of  ^e  roAds  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in* 
creased.  We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow;  that 
the  arts  of  constructing  and  directing  them,  were  f»»r  a  long  time  un- 
derstood very  imperfectly  ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 
of  excellence,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its  want  of  wealth,  and  its 
remote  situation,  no  such  occurrence  could  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  in  regard  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  greatly  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  been  going  on  through  tha 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  1793  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
ways, cross-roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  throughout  tlie  whole  extent 
of  that  country,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
•y  where  else. 

\  rem  irk  able  improvement,  however,  has  recently  taken  place  in 
roa.^s  and  bridges,  all  over  Europe.  Materials  for  road  making  have 
been  found  where  formerly  they  were  not  believed  to  exist,  and  tha 
skill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  surprising.  Neither  clay, 
•and,  morasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  other  obstacles,  are  deem- 
ed insurmountable.  A  terrace  has  been  conducted  along  the  whole 
lace  of  the  Appsnnines,  from  Nice,  to  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  finest 
carriage  rouds  cross  the  Alps,  over  mount  Cenis,  St.  Bernard,  tha 
Kmplon,  Sl  Gothard,  the  Sphigen,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  the 
•ource  of  the  Inn,  from  Trent  to  Brixen,  and  where  the  road  from 
Vieooft  to  Vea'ce  crossss  them  at  Ponteba,     An  entirely  new  road 
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Nimegiien ; ,  another  from  HamlMtrg  to  HaMvicr,  and  Chaa 
to  Deventer.    Otiien  have  been  formed,  and  paitienlailT  dia 
way  betweenBerlin  and  Petorrtmrgh,  probably  praaeafa  by  dua 
an.  admirable  line  of  commnmcation  between -theaa  two 
Oth^  roads  are  said  to  be  under  oonaidevatkm,  and  paxtioilaily 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  whieh  appear  almoal 
aaUe.    Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  c^nnatioit  of 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zed  in  building  bridge^  in 
ing,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United 
bably  no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  i 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  ago,  aU 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  Indians,  there 
now  thousands  of  good  roads.  The  extent  only  of  poatrroads  ~ 
country,  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  been  raadi 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantagea  to  oon 
and  inland  transportation.  The  recent  construction  of 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  this 
cription,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  with 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  moro  by  the  hour,  these  vefaiciieB  wtt 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  Water  Conveyance^^The  progress  lately  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  al»>  very  remart&able.  The  first  canals  known  in  EnmifMb 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countnea,  md 
served  in  several  cases  both  to  drain  the  ground,  and  for  the  eoavey* 
ance  of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  and  l^  raesds 
of  the  canal  of  Lanffuedoc,  joined  the  channel  and  the  Medken*- 
nean.  Several  otliers  have  since  been  oompleted,and  others  are  bqgoa; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  oentary,  tiie 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  torn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,  and  from  its  abundance  of  water,  and  the  modcnts 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigation,  beyond 
every  other  country.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  C^eat  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600  miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  canals ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  Fa- 
land,  is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  connect  her  rivers,  and  trans- 
port the  produce  of  her  sml.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  have  displayed  the  most  enterprise  in  the  business  of  eaaakL 
bi  the  several  states,  twenty-tWo  canals  arc  finished,  in  progress,  or 
m  immediate  conlemplation,  whose  aggregate  length  is  about  2,600 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  them  arc  either  finished  or  in  progresi. 
Two  of  them,  viz.  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  the  Chesapeake  asd 
Ohio  canals^  are  each  300  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  906,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  whioii 
is  in  operation,  is  the  boast  of  the  new  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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ui6  Krastort  wMXfv&AtBf  thMtfldcid  or  practittly  tint-  woro 
0fw  made,  has  done  more  witiiiii  the  last  twenty  yean^  to  ftcilitala 
Ai0  eommunioatioii  between  diffinreDt  places,  by  water,  tbrni  all  the 
eoBtriTanoea  that  went  before  it  Sceam  yeBsels  are  now  found  pei^ 
Hianenfly  or  oceaaionally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, all  ronnd  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic.  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  derived  so  ffreat  advantage  from  the  discovery  of 
aleam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
aUes  it  to  shoot  forth  these  vessels  in  every  directioh,  and  by  means 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  duninished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
European  continent  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
Bteam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  facility  of 
eottveyanoe,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combinaticoi  of  the  above  dis- 
eoverics  and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
g:ination. 

5.  TroDeUinfC,  The  increase  of  the  numberof  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic,  of  the  times  wortti  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  gratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continually  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  things,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it.  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  life,  are  diminishing.  The 
love  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  afiection,  is  checked.  ,The  bonds  of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

0.  Increase  of  EdveaHon.  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
ttmes,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  more  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  reading  has  increased  every 
where.  Both  the  means  and  the  habits  of  reading  ave  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops-Uhe  profusion  of  literary  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  mfallible  indications  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, the  more  need  of  moral  discipline.  The  Bible  shouia  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truths  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart  The  cheapness  of  books,  the  number 
of  teaehenL  the  spare  time  created  by  the  extension  of  machinery, 
nd  the  fiishlon  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
Dommon  people  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  same  eautsa 
hn9  opemied  on  Ihe  same  portion  of  the  community,  though  her* 
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ettier  a«(ieii%  for  a  leve  of  readinf  sad  a  coropeleut  ed«caii(Mt 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  BttropeaB  aoeieCy>  there  are 
boc^  aiid  80  much  to  learn,  that  few  are  profound.  The; 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  maaler  afl 
the  branches  of  sctenee  and  knowledse,  is  impossible.  Daily 
periodioal-  publications  abound,  but  f^erhaps  too  much  so  for 
and  permanent  literature.  They  include  the  |||rincipal  stock  of 
ing,  except  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  The  mind  of  the 
public  csnnot  be  more  effectually  abused  and  unsettled,  than  by  tiie 
S3r8tematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  morality, 
into  themes  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  mischia 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  change  to  that  whieb 
has  taken  place  among  readers^  has  affected  authors.  Blost  of  thiv 
class  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours;  or  90  ap- 
prehensive of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  favosr, 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble  which  are  ne* 
Qpssary  for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition, — In  the  present  stale  ol 
nKM^  civilized  ni«tions,  a  surprising  improvemeni  has  taken  pboe 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  sooiety.     Many  shockinf 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  ^disappeared,  and  others 
which  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  becB 
rendered  less  violent  and  .dangerous.    The  small  pox,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  oommimi* 
ty.    The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jemier,  Was  tht 
Instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.     I'his  is  one  of  tbs 
diseases  referred  to ;  others  might  be  named.    The  plague,  except 
in  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  borderhig  on  the  Meditem- 
nean,  is  al  most  unknown.    Famines,  arising  either  from  cold  or  beat, 
are  now  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence^  than  they  formerly  wera^ 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  been  mitigated.    VHiik 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diminished,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  ago.    Other 
cau8ec^  however,  may  have  operated,  here,  as  mater  temperance^ 
better  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  &a    Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  enjoyment, 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.    In  houses,  fumiuiie, 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  easi 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  in  tlie  number  and  refinement  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unprecedeal- 
id  either  for  extent  or  rapidity.    There  is^  not  a  district  to  be  found 
hi  any  European  state^  in  which  the  travel^  is  not  struck  with^tbi 
IMeand  magnifioenoe  displayed  inthe  aiohiMttme of  public aa4 
pHvale  buildinsa,  the  multiplication  and  eomreodiotwneesof  be|hu|| 

lid  wateriag  placei^  hotds,  coflee  houaeiii^  an4  r^e^til  v^^ 
fiieite  amageneDt  of  gardens^  groimdi  end,  viNb^.iipi  Ibe  neatnm 
«f  eottagei^  ibope  and  mennfartnrkfc 
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^''  *  lIuBahentkmisvei^ediwpieiioosinE^  The  obmlbrts  of 

-'  life  appear  in  great  proniflioii ;  no  natiTe  or  tneigner  can  traTel  fifty 
'  or  ebcty  miles^  along  a  publie  road,  without  being  lost  in  wonder  and 
aatonininient.  Towns,  Tillages,  bamleCa^  mansions,  (arm  Jiouses,  and 
cottages,  are  every  where  scattered  abont  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  sitaations.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  reanty  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appearances,  bat  it  is  not  to  be  con> 
eeued  that  the  present  stagnation  in  businesB,  has  thrown  many  of 
the  English  operatives  into  distress  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  fitvourable  appearan- 
ces are  generally  connected  with  a  more  delightful  reality. 

8.  Increase  of  population. — ^In  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  countries, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.    tSome  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revohitions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
creased in  x)opulation,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Noremburg,  and  Augsburg.    These,  however,  are  excep- 
lions  to  the  general  rule.     Petersburg,  Berlin,  VienncL  Brussels, 
Pari^  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockholm, 
ind  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  and 
population.    England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
[      thirty  or  forty  years.     London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Binningham,^nd  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  have 
experienced  a  great  increase.    According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1815, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.     Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  share  in  this  increase.    Europe,  however,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.    VtTithin  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.    History 
probably  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, 
and  sev^^  others. 

9.  T%e  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  hif^her. — This 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
world.  In  America,  owing  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  peof^e  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dress, 
manners,  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  manufactures,  aira  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  powessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
.  Uwte  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayed.    In  mental  ac^ 

*  The  Aineiican  Ahnuwc  for  1830^  a  inost.TahnUe  pvodoetion. 
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quirements,  paiticnlaily,  the  aarimlhitioii  it  vvM^ 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  cxeel  at  §nti,  tal 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  neoeaaity  of  csnt 
ling.  The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  altainmenlB  ci  efoy 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  lesidation.  The  nomenwH  inpnt 
and  documents  which  are  pnblifflied,  and  which  are  afcirwilik  m 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  tliis  result  In  regard  to  Gnat 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  m  that  eaaaajf  al 
this  moment  writes,  "  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gndxh 
idly  undermining  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  one  day 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form  too  powerAil  to  lia 
resisted." 

10.  Trades  and  Manufaciures,'-The  spring  of  late  yean  ff^nm 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  times.  Oar 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  poitkn  of 
Europe,  where,  since  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manuiactii- 
ring  mdustry  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  estaUiahed  to  a 
great  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenbiuqg.  At 
Sf  otala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  eUa^ 
blishment  in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  iiAplqAts  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowlin^Kces  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particuKrly  at  Herscfaleld,  m 
Hanover.  Admirable  travelling  carnages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  poiiil 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vieii- 
na.  The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  St  Gafain, 
Comenty,  and  Premontrc,  in  the  department  of  Aisnc,  are  all  in  tbt 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.  The  elegant  iron  and  sted 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  extend- 
ing branch  of  commerce.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Holstein, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.  The  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  increasing,  and  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Elboetif,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  have  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Castres,  and  Lodeve,  in  the  south. 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatevuroux,  in  the  centre.  A  determined  imd 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France.  England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  qnantity 
is  now  raised  near  Almeria.  in  Spain.  The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourishing  in  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  has  become  the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  CoDntnes^ 
as  Ghent  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  cotton  rnannte 
tures  of  Franee  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  yetm 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfeld,  near  Dusseldor^  and  rm^ 
Ij  extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provmees.  TlM 
silk  trade  of  France^  whk^  used  to  be  ooofined  to  Lyoni^  has 
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9§tmA  to  nmllettkMW  to  AncBOii»  Nmomil  and  Toon,  and  ttt  an- 
wnl  vahie  amounta  to  £6^000^.  The  auk  trade  k  carried  on  in 
8«itaerbiiid,.a  lact  wtiidi  is  little  known  abroad  There  ia  in  Zu- 
rich and  its  neighbourhood  akme  between  12  and  13^000  looma.  Jt 
ia  alao  eatabUahed  at  Arau,  Baale,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Pniaaian  Rhenish  proyinees,  it  is  spreading  from  Mentz  through  all 
the  towns  and  vilkffes  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorfand  El&rfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgsmi,  and  Vienna. 

Tlie  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  meclianic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
gard to  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
dering the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches  " 
have  been  establi^he^iai  i^i^y  ^^^  ^^^  enlarged,  so  that  although 


we  are  essentially  ai^Kicuitund  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  wMPready  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skiU.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  effort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Govemtnent — ^A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  to  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.    It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struffgling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  constitutions.  The  spirit  began  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  countries  governed  on  those 
principles,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feeling,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioration.    The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, smd  Neapolitans,  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  have 
been  frustrate  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowledge  is  increasing,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
turning  with  fond  desire  towards  their  long  lost  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  despotic  thrones.     The  colonial  struggles,  however,  have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  South  America,  and 
that  of  Mexico,  in  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.    Greece,  too,  favoured  by  circum- 
Aancei,  and  by  the  sympathies  of  nations,  but  more  by  her  own  he- 
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loiamandseiMaiial,  m  an  ym  Imton  off  from  the  TnrinA  powti, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genios  found  in  hor,  and  qnkiCflB- 
ed  into  life  hy  the  principles  and  systems  of  American  edoMtion,  ii 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortaL 

12.  Religious  Enterprises. — ^The  present  era  is  greatlj  disiai- 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  rdigion.  Many,  in  pvtiteBUflt 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious  inicwab 
of  the  Christian  church — ^its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extenaioa 
abroad.  Great  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  revivals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and  both  here, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  Ta- 
rious  parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  U>  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  "pious,  indigent  youth  for  the  ministry — lo  in^boe 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knQwledge  by  means  of  sab- 
bath school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
sailors — to  enlighten  the  uimates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  obs^ration  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  the 
abominations  of  intemperance; and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizmg  them  in  the  land  of  thmr  fathos.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  <a|MMB^  (^nd  thecdogical  se- 
romariea,  are  also  among  the  importal^^^Bis  enterprises  of  tiie 
day.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  oonceivffl^Rrm  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  Iran 
the  Cliristian  public. 


The  Christian  Church. 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Jeso 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  estai)lishment  common  to  moat 
of  the  nations,  whose  af&irs  have  been  narrated  in  a  different  portico 
of  this  worlL/  This  is  the  ool  v  religious  system  that  claims  much  of 
our  attention,  in  modern  aiinals.  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cens. As  to  the  reUffion  of  paganism,  we  have  had  so  httle  oocaaton 
to  bring  into  view  Uio  nations,  who^  in  modem  times,  poasess  the 

Cagan  creecL  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  iew, 
owever,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribes^ 
whence  sprang  the  modern  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  the  manners,  mstitutions,  ^cc  ol  those  tribes.  Tlie  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  nationsi  all  of  whom, 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  the  object  here  contemplated,  lo  sketch 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church  under  three  distinct  beads. 
I.  In  its  primitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  325  A.  C,  when  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman-empire.     2.  In  its  cor. 
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Mfftad  Slate,  extending^  from  326  A.  C.  to  the  oomiiieiioeineni 
of  the  Reformation,  1517  A.  C.  3.  In  its  {eformed  state, 
extending  from  1517  A.  C.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  In  tbe  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behold  the 

Ghristiaii  church  in  its  best  ccudition.    Compared  with  the 

nibeeguent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  its 

order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 

tbe  GospeL    Among  the  many  events  of  the  present  period, 

we  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  viz.,  the  ap- 

Y»earance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  general  success  of  tlie 

Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others  ;  and 

the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  sc^  enumerated  andT 

called,  beginning  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletian. 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  the  most  re- 
markable event  that  ever  occurred.    Its  date,  as  commonly  given,  is 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.     The  prophets  had  pointed  out 
the  period,  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  ^God.    But  though  the  nations  were  expecting 
the  appearance  of  a^BuMjferdinary  personage,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticularly were  waiti^^HBir  Messiah  ;  yet  Jesus  was  almost  uni- 
versally rejected,  botflj^tne  Jew  and  Gentile.    In  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  birth  and  lile,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the 
expectations  of  his  countrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross.    By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  the  nations,  was  accomplished,  for 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead^  and  forty  days  after, 
havuig  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
^  preachers  of  his  religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud  receiving 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

The  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  others,  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.      Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.    In  regard  to  the  fact  pi 
the  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  left  to  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records.    The 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  the  na- 
tions J  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  says  Paley,  the  institution 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itselj 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.    At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  were  spoken  of  as  nu- 
merous.   The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythmia.     In  a 
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short  time,  nalknifl  and  citleB  more  lemote,  heaid  of  tbe  Ooiptil. 
'Hie  Gaids  leceived  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  Iram  the  baaab- 
diate  successors  of  the  apostles ;  and  daring  the  second  century,  the 
Germans,  tbe  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Britons,  were  coaTerted 
to  the  true  religion. 

The  ten  ^eat  persecuHons  of  the  Church  have  given  a  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  ora.  They  were  not,  howevo*,  in  eirery  iosuooe^ 
ceneral  through  the  Roman  empire.  Persecutions  indeed  Existed 
m>m  the  beginning,  and  there  were  not  many  periods  of  entire  tiai»- 
quiUity  to  the  Church,  durmg  three  hundred  years.  Burthoae  of  a 
more  marked  character,  are  included  within  the  above  euLpAiaaed 
number.    Their  order  is  as  follows : 

t.  The  persecution  under  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  years  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  When  the  emperor  set  fire  to  the  cky  of 
Rome,  he  threw  the  odium  of  that  execrable  action  on  the  Christians^ 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  them.  Accordingly,  they 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dc^ 
and  in  innumerable  other  wajrs,  were  vexed,  tortured,  and  pot  lo 
death. 

2.  The  persecution  which  Domitian  instigated,  took  place  in  the 
year  95.    It  is  computed  that  40,000  MHtt|^Wrered  martyrdom  at 

time.  ^^^^^V 

3.  The  persecution  which  existed  i9|^^P^  of  Trajan,  began 
in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  withflB  violence  for  several 
years. 

4.  The  persecution  which  was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  oommen* 
ced  in  the  year  177.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  suffieringi 
w^ere  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  persecution. 

5.  The  persecution  under  Severus,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
entities  were  committed  at  this  time  against  the  patient  followeis 
of  Christ,  " 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufierers  from  the  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  SevenxsL 

7.  The  persecution  mider  Decius,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  in  all  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormented  with 
racks^c. 

8.  The  date  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  is  257.  Both  men 
and  women  suifTered  death,  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  sword, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  bv  Aurelian,  was  in  274.  But  this  was  mcon- 
siderable  compared  with  the  others  before  mentioned. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned,  com- 
menced m  296.  This  was  a  terrible  persecution.  It  is  related  that 
17,000  were-  slain  m  one  month's  tune.  The  enemies  of  Christiam'ty 
had  the  presumption  to  think  "  that  the  name  and  superstitioa  of  thg 
Christians"  had  been  eflbced  from  the  empire.  The  peiiod,  however* 
was  just  at  hand,  (a  salutary  lesson  to  persecutors,)  when  this  Mr 
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bilh  was  to  rise  on  the  nuns  of  all  the  fonner  religkneof  the  Ro- 
man people. 

During  these  persecutions.  Christians  multiplied,  and  Christianity 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries. 
So  long  as  their  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danger — ^so 
long  as  they  had  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  Uie  fag- 
got, their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  (heir  only 
source  *  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in  every  respect  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants.  Affected  with  mutual  sufferings,  they  sympa- 
thiaed  most  tenderly  with  each  other,  and  their  Lord's  new  command 
of  brotherly  love,  was  never  fuliilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

3.  The  Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  era, 
was  externally  .prosperous  and   flourishing.     The  storm  of 
pagan  persecution  had  ceased,  and  Chiislianity  was  support- 
ed by  the  Roman  government    Under  jGonstantine  the  Great, 
that  government  (which  had  long  included  the  Umits  of  the 
civilized  world)  dhanged  from  a  persecuting  to  a  protecting 
power.     But  its  love  was  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  Church  than  ^h|^M|  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  ^^^^Bgrandizement  it  received  without, 
which  eventually  ^j^Ha  the  Church  to  tlie  lowest  state  of 
spiritual  weakness  a^nlegradation.     Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxury,  and  many  other 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.      The  mix- 
Jture  of  pagan  pnilosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed  during  the  dark  liges,  rendered  ineffectual  its  hea- 
venly truths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  this 
state  of  things,  or  affording  proof  of  the  disorders  of  the 
diurch  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  through 
this  long  period,  may  be  named  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
heresies,  the  institution  of  monkeiy,  image  worship,  the 
establislunent  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
and  pilgrimages,  the  separation  between  tlie  eastern  and 
western  churches,  the  crusades,  sale  of  absolution  and  indul- 
gences, the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  tha 
inquisition,  the  great  western  schism,  the  bulls  and  interdicts 
of  the  popes,  and  the  contention  of  scholastic  divines. 

•  $  These  and  several  others  are  interesthig  objects  of  attenti«>n  hi 
this  portion  of  the  church's  history ;  but  except  so  far  as  a  few  of 
Ihem  have  been  alioidy  treated  of  separately,  recourse  fcr  informa- 
tion must  be  had  to  more  extended  acoounts. 
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4.  TowBidt  the  commencement  oC  the  thkd  en,  the  Mr 
ligious  slate  of  the  worid  was  d«doraUe^  All  CtuvleodM 
was  held  ia  bondage  to  the  papal  power.  Comiptioo,  bofl 
in  doctrine  and  pracUce,  prerajled  to  an  extent  before  OM 
known.  The  Reformation  of  teligioa,  which  is  the  distiM 
tton  of  the  present  era,  was  therefOTe  greatly  needed  ;  and  m| 
have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  chnrch  oode^ 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.  The  greater  put  ou 
this  body  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  perhaps  still  adlwres  tM 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Cbristendom  cUd  not  paiticipalJ 
in  the  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  fronj 
it  indirectly.  The  reformed,  which  is  also  called  the  {Motes-j 
tant*  faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now,| 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  thii< 
faith,  as  well  as  from  efforts  made  to  di&use  it  abroad,  it  ii' 
favourably  extending  ila  influence. 

The  dale  of  the  great  event  is  1S17,J 

and  the  instrumental  agent  w  itoyed  in 

bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  diate  oc- 1 

casion  of  the  reformation  was  I  s,  wbkh 

had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  le  meant 

of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  This  traffic  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insident 
and  dishonest  wretch,  attracted  the  notice  of  Abutin  Luther. 
His  indignation  was  $rst  excited  by  the  base  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  was 
Led  to  inquire  into  the  thing  itself,  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
evened  to  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  invdved, 
and  the  nefarious  character  of  tiie  whole  system.  From  this 
period  his  opinions  were  openly  and  boldly  expressed,  on  the 
various  errors  which  he  foimd  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and 
many  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preaching  and 
wriiings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  which 
toak  place — the  blessed  effects  of  which  have  been  more  and 
more  felt  from  that  age  to  the  preacnt. 

§  During  his  life  time  the  benevolent  laboars  of  Luther  were  bless- 
ed in  no  small  degree,  and  around  him  gathered  a  host  of  able  and 

•So  colled  from  Ihe  proteM  which  tba  elnrtoi  oT  Suon;  aod  other  prina^ 
ttuered  agalnat  a  decree  of  the  diet  al  Sfrire*,  in  152D,  by  wliich  eveir  depep- 
hire  rram  the  Catholic  Mtb  and  iJMdpliile  Trai  tbrtadden,  till  a  general  coond 
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ST  men,  irjio  proved  to  be,  in  manv  inataiicea,  the  moat  efficient 
jutcnv.  AmoD^  these  were  Carolnadt,  Melancihon,  Zuinclius, 
icer,  Oecolampadiua,  Manyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  (tf  the 
iDces  of  Germany  were  hia  patrons,  and  aflbided  him  the  moet 
Bntial  aid,  among  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
ha  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Ilirougfa 
;  oppressive  measurea  of  the  papacy,  aa  much  as  by  any  other 
Dse,  I'hey  were  diAiaed  abroad  among  the  i^ighbouring  nations, 
reden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  rcforma- 
m,  and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
DDgary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish' 
,  though  by  an  instrumentality  at  first  very  different  from  frieiid- 
ip  to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIIL,  aa 
■B  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  God,  concerned 
efiecting  the  religious  revolution  in  that  country.  In  ScoUimd 
A  deauDciaiions  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  liierarchy. 
The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
aced  in  G!er  alion,  and  discord.    These 

xnes  conlii  n  a  treaty  was  formed  at 

lUgsburg,   a  which  established  the  Re- 

trmation,  in  ie  inhabitants  of  Germany 

lie  free  exen  proteslant  princes  of  that 

ouiitry  nevi  lertions,  till  this  desirable 

eault  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reformation, 
he  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pto-. 
estant,  were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  One'  half  of  Germany,  and 
1  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation. 
The  counlrica  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanisti  yoke. 
Priince  beojue  decidedly  papal,  though  at  fiist  the liope  was 
mlertained  that  she  would  favour  the  protestant  cause.  A 
goi}dly  number,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  ChriBlian  body  which  con- 
B^tuted  the  Eaatem  or  Greek  church,  was  not  affected  by 
the  revolution  in  the  West.  Though  religion  in  this  church 
was  then  at  a  very  bw  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
inaay  external  comities,  corruption  and  error  had  not  made 
to  &(al  a  progress  in  the  East,  as  among  the  Ijatins.  Rus- 
sia and  a  part  of  European  Turkey  were  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  however,  were  fotind 
io  various  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.     In  1589,  the  Ru»' 


noi 

but 
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sian  church  aqmntad  from  the  govenunenlt  though  Aoi  frm 
the  communioD,  of  the  Greek  cfiurch — ackcamstaiioe  whidi 
hafl  reduced  the  latter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

§  As  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  dinrdi  need 
lot  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  undergone 
Nit  few  changes  in  more  modem  times — perhqis  some  improrement 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangdieal 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible;  and  consequently  involT- 
ed  in  ignorance.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated.  Hassd 
makes-  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  highest  ladculatioiL 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
I  Egypt,  Abyssmia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicla, 
and  Palestine. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches,  from  the  tune  that  their  separation  was  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulars. 

Firsty  the  Roman  church. — ^Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
popes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  bu^^^rtiole  with  little  efiecf. 
The  means  which  they  used,  as  ^ni^^^^^^  a  recent  interesting 
publication,*  were  principally  the^^^^^HThe  employment  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  m  the^^^^^K  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
whose  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  a^j^H  of  the  papal  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heath^^P  several  parts  of  Am 
and  South  America.  3.  The  better  regulaSon  of  the  internal  oon- 
cems  of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  In  ' 
regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awfid  suf- 
ferings. Our  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  cni> 
elties  which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  were  inflicted  by  the  j 
minions  of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mild  religkm  of  i 
the  Saviour,  upon  his  own  followers.  In  these  persecution^  fiAy  ; 
millions  of  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  principally  | 
in  Italy,  the .  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Englana. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  were  in  vain,  except  as  by 
propagating' her  religion  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominally  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  beibra: 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essentially,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  2.  Un-  i 
successful  contests  with  several  European  governments.  3,  The  " 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.    4.  The  revolution  in  , 
France.    5.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  foUows : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  smaU  territoiy  in 

*  Outlines  of  Ecdeaiastical  History,  by  Rev.  Chariea  A.  Goodzich. 
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IlilT^  floolh of  the  Po,  oontainlng  15,000  sqnue  milM^  uidS,O0(^O0O 
inhabitants. 

Ita  etxleaiasHcal  Bvbfecta  are  supposed  to  amount  to  60  n 
100,000,000,  in  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Ualte  Brun  put  them  down 
at  116,000,000. 

The  countries  where  they  most  abonnd,  are  the  pap^t  donuniou 
ib  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  Amnica.  "nicae  are  considered 
entirely  paoai.  France,  Austria,  Pdand,  Belffium,  Irdand,  arid  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papaL  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  that  number.  Others  arc  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmart,  uid  the  West  Indies,  llie  pope  is  at 
present  malting  great  enbrts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cannot  widely  pre- 
Tail  here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  successes,  that  it  wit!  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be*  the  dark,  intolerant,  cruel,  uid 
Ucenlioua  system  that  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 

Seevtui,  the  ProUtlanli, — A  divcndtjr  soon  look  plsec  unong  those  vrbo  SB- 
fratttl  from  the  lellowghip  of  Romr.  A  geneial  diTuioD  of  toe  pratinttnts  is 
mto  tbe  La  '  Bd  cburchea. 

I.  iMlhe  u  the  luune  imports,  were  Ibe  im- 

mediate foil  -  their  chun-h  sa  having  been  ea- 

tablisbed  at  Paaeao,  1563.     Their  atandaid  of 

fiulh  ia  the  iiifeivd  tar  ]pt  from  the  peraecu- 

tions  of  the  f  the  refbmiod  church,  though  they 

were  nnhaf  nong  Ihemaelvea,  relating  to  Tsiioaa 

points  of  tu 

These  CO  _      ciw  rtate  (tf  religion  i  and  thi*  by  ef- 

fbrta  which  many  of  the  better  aort  iruide  to  bring  about  a  happier  itale  of 
tUriM.  Some  gooil  waa  done  by  the  Pietiata,  (ao  thia  clsee  of  pn^ile  wets 
callra,)  bat  far  Iraa  than  might  have  be«n.  had  not  their  Tiewa  and  pnndplea 
been  miaconoeiW  or  oppoat^  The  Pietista  flouriahed  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  hut  Ihcy  degenemlcd  after  a  timr,  and  vera  iiio- 
ceeded  b»a  set  ofwiU  rrligionialii,  who  did  much  miachief  to  the  cauae  of  god- 
bnraa.  To  counteract  thia  cril,  the  ayatcm  of  the  Noologista  Traa  introdifed, 
which  conaisted  in  the  application  of  humiin  philoaophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  BiUr.  The  rcmniy  waa  as  bad  as  the  ilueaae,  ami  the  Goapci,  atripped 
of  its  peculiahties,  haa  become  a  dosd  letter  very  eitenaively  in  Germany.  It 
ia  believed,  bonever,  that  a  better  apirit  i>  now  commencing  in  aome  puta  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  wliile  it  ia  a  hnppineea  to  know  that,  in  other  parta  of  it, 
bo^  in  Germany  and  the  neighboaring  churches  there  are  thoas  who  hitre  all 
■long  maintained  their  integrity. 

In  regard  to  the  ilatiitict  of  the  LuChemi  chorch,  it  may  be  obaeired,  that 
portions  of  it  are  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  greol 
part  (^  Germany,  paiticulariy  m  the  north,  and  in  ^lonrand  IVumia,  when 
Lutheraniamia  the  eataldiahed  religion.  Churches  of  thin  denomination  alaoex- 
M  in  Holland,  Franoe,  Rums,  North  Americs,  and  in  the  Danish  Weat  In- 
diea.  The  number  of  Lutherans  is  ^nbably  bctwcwi  fifteen  and  twenty  millinna. 

9.  Rearmed  Chicrdia. — These  are  nooienKU^  and  little  niere  than  their 
natnea  caD  be  here  ntentioDed.  The  term  "  Reftnmed"  waa  a  title  «iginslly 
•asmned  by  IhoaB  HdTetie  or  Swiss  churches,  which  adhered  to  oertun  lenals 
of  Zninglni^  in  reklioa  lo  the  SaetamenL  But  in  Istler  times  It  bass  widw 
■gnifleatioo,  snJ  iwJar  it  msy  be  ipclaled  all  tboasseetain  PrMsslant  Chris- 
%miaa>,  that  djasant  ftim  thi  t«net*  of  ths  Lolharsn  church.    Tbesa  an 
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nindj«Il7  tb>  Calniwt^  the  Clioid  of  Ei^u^  ik  PmbgrMriaa  CtaMkrf 
Seoduid,  tlw  Moaviuw,  the  CongregatioinMi  ft  Nnr-En^nd,  As  FHv 
brtcfkn  Chmdi  in  tbs  ithiled  Stibm,  the  Ft*T'  Church  m  Ab  UntiJ 
StrtM,  the  Baptiiti,  MethodiMi,  uid  aiukent 

1.  CUHniito.— Tba  CbiiMittiB  K  calln^  tUm  londT  br  tfaoK  who  o- 
riun  the  Bible  w  Calvin  cxpbiDBd  k,  omitittitcd  >t  fini  tbe  whole  hoij  irf^ 
FnitaaUnto  h  dirtiiumidnd  from  the  LotbenH.  PraUatuit  ChriWg«*» 
nen  iMtwinni>tbi<ifi(tiacliaaao  tlueontinetitafEaraiie.  "nwyKBealeJ 
HDgneiio(«inFn&M,Biidnifleied  tetriblepenecalicnB.  They  >k  vat  knaaa 
■■  dOe  putieakr  denomiintiaa,  but  cmirtitttW  ■poftioD  of  •eronl  bofin  rf 
Chrittiuis.  Thcrniat  in  France,  HoUanl,  Pnana.  QihU  BritMiB,  ai 
other  c(Ajiitri«,  in  Europe,  and  extensTely  !□  the  Ui^ed  Statea.  Theaeet«f 
Arnuniani  i>,  u  to  Rntiment,  lUrectlj  oppoMd  Ui  the  CalviniitB,  thon^  iio- 
tons  of  both  penmasiana  aie  ofteo  found  to^fUta  in  the  mutt  cbuRha.  TV 
Amiinian  ddctiiiieabt^n  to  be  propagated  at  the  bcgimuDg  of  the  aeicDlerUA  J 

3.  Chardt  qf  England. — Bt  this  name  »  known  tha  rrformed  Aarth  m 
ntaUiabed  in  E^sland  and  Irebnit.    Ita  biatorf  ii  decplj  interadn^  a*  ii  | 
panaed  a  bloody  ordeal,  but  then  is  no  apace  Sot  partKolua.      The  riae  of  fu-  , 
riMniam  ia  connrcted  nith  Ibe  hiatory  a  the  chnich  cf  Engiand,  than  irtKb   j 
few  ereola  in  the  records  of  relif'  nut  tlii*  alao  nn«  t* 

paaaed  otrt.      I>igaFnten  from  ue  loloaled  id  Ita    1 

United  Kingdom.    Theeatabiii  )  of  the  inhaUaaa :    ! 

it!  livings  arc  10,500.    The  i  M,  in  Engfand  mi   i 

Wfdea,  haTe  more  tbin  1000  eo 

3.  PTcabfftrrian  Cltv.nh  o/S  eatablkhment  ^  Ai 

RefomiBlion  in  Scotbnil,  is  a:  hi>  time  the  Pn*j-    j 

terian  church  in  Ihit  country  be  Ibrm.      This  c' 


paaaed  through  Tariouii  viriautii  xn  dioluieaialied  fit 

the  inetT  of  iU  membera.    It  inc  _  ,   pulalian  iM  Scothii 

4.  Moraviant. — Tbe  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  nnlBa 
hialnry  in  17^  Tbcy  aro  on  eiemphiy  people,  and  devoted  to  Ducwnair 
enterpriaee.  They  have  aettlemenCs  in  Oermany,  Doimark,  HgUand,  &i{- 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Ruaaio,  and  the  Uni*.ed  Statea.  Their  coorarta  aB»B( 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

5.  Omgregahonaliilt  of  yeiB-Knglatut. — Under  this  name  are  known  Om 
dencendants  ^a  daaa  of  Uie  Elnglish  puritana,  who  fled  frcnn  peiaitutian  IB  j 
the  wilds  of  America.  They  b^n  ue  lettlcnient  of  New-Enoland,  on  Ik* 
22d  December,  1630.  ThEsufTerings.  piety,  and  aocceasof  lie  f»aMTnof  Se» 
England  ConErv^tiorudiam,  are  nch  topiea  in  niiupoUB  history.  The  Cofr 
gtrgaliiinaliMa^ve  about  1000  churches  in  New-England,  and  about  300  it 
other  urts  of  tlio  United  States. 

6.  PrctbyltTian  CSiurch  in  the  Vnittd  Slafci.— This  body  of  Chr^tiaos 
was  originaJly  coropoecd  of  a  few  Presbvterians  from  Scotland  and  Iieba^ 
tmileil  lo  a  like  number  of  CongregatiaDsliats,  chieflj  from  New-Engbud. 
They  have  greatly  nroepered  and  incieaaed,  and  are  found  thioughoot  Ih*  i 
middle^  Miuthemand  weatem  states.  The  number  of  their  chtuchea  n  oMlly 
1900. 

Our  limits  precloila  an  account  of  other  reformed  churches,  ■ercoal  cf  vUck 
ue  leapsctable  fin  their  character  and  nnmbers. 


MODERN   GEOGRAPHY, 


The  EABTnixQENeRAL.— The  earth  U  &  lar^  glohr,  lh«  dbmelerof 
nhicb  IB  n^oily  eiaht  IboUBand  mil<!«,  iU  fHjuatoiiul  cLrcumforence  la  about 
■31,970  milcH,  Mid  its  furfece  contains  nearly  two  hundris)  millions  of  squore 

Mote  thnn  two  thirds  of  th&glnbe  are  covered  with  WBtcr. 

The  Unci  La  oc  tiouMUid  millions  of  human  brings,  and 

is  dii-ided  into  foi  ts,  sometimfa  caBod  quarters :  Europe, 

Atia,  Africa,  am 

There  ore  onlj  e  contnins  Europe,  Aoa,  and  Africa ; — 

the  other  consiili  i  Amenta. 

There  arc  livf  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,   the  In- 

dian Ocean,  the  the  Southern  Oceon. 

The  earth  is  milca  from  the  Sun.    '  It  move:!  roond 

the  Sun  in  a  joo  ,  changes  of  the  apaBons i  and  turns  on 

ill  ovin  axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  occaaions  night  and  day. 

EUBOPE. 

Europe  is  the  smallM  of  the  rram)  divisions  or  quarters  of  the  worid,  bat 

It  inhabited  by  an  actiTc  and  intell^ent  race  of  people- 
Europe  is  bounded  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  eaM  fay  Ana,  south  by  (he 

Mediterranean  Sea,  and  vresl  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Eluiope  comprehends  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ruasin,  Denmark,  Pru«- 

aa,  Batarlo,  the  German  States,  Austria,  Turkey,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
^t«  three  grcuid  inland  sea*  are  ths  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the 

l^taSea. 
&s  mindpol  riTen  are  the  Wolgo,  the  Danube,  the  Nieper,  the  Rhine,  and 

It*  most  dented  moaniains  ait^  the  Alpo,  which  (epaiate  Italy  from  Ger- 


muT,  Switzerianil,  and  Fnnce. 
The  Pyrenees,  between  France  ana  Bpaui : 
The  IMirafield  mountaiiia,  between  Norway  and  Sweden  i 
The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  bound  Hungary  to  the  north  and  mA 

Lifi.AHD  ii  divuled  into  Danish  or  North  Lapland  i  Swedish  or  Sooth 
Lapland ;  and  RuHian  or  EUit  Lapland. 

It  ia  Mrerwl  with  immuNB  Gweati,  chiefy  of  Gi^  and  with  paitom  (iill  oT 
rahHlaar. 

The  Laplander  ara  hoantable,  generoui^  and  coangeoiui 
34 
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'  Hw  make  lonf  namimi  npon  Oie  ouw,  uid  win,  vritlioat  mnch  faligiw 
tnvd  aft;  mikit  a  day ;  ami  in  their  riedgo^  dnwn  b;  laa-deer,  thcj  paa 
orer  hill  and  dala,  wiih  ttt  cnatet  ipead. 

Id  now  puti  of  LaplaiA  ths  nui  is  ibaeiit  fiv  about  Mien  m^;  brt 
ban  tan  in  tlw  fcttnuou  tiD  botween  ooa  and  two  in  tha  aft^noo^  lia 
twDiaht  b  nifficicnt  6n  panooi  to  nad  withoot  a  caixlle.  The  Haia  an 
vintlta  at  noon,  ami  tlie  noaa  alunea  without  intcnniaaon.  In  tha  auiiaa*^ 
on  the  conlnij,  the  mi  narer  acta  Ibr  aeTen  weeki  together. 

NoRwir  ia  bonaM  mnh  and  wrat  bj  tha  Nottheiii  Ooan,  cart  t; 
Swediah  Laplaiid  and  Sweden,  aud  acnth  b;  the  Categat. 
Norwaj  rorroeH;  be^pnged  to  Deomaifc,  bat  haa  leoenlljr  become  a  d» 
-' of  Sweden. 


lief  Iowa  of  Norway  t«  Beigm. 

Norway  ia  the  moat  mountatDOna  MXiDliy  in  the  woiU,  and  the  rnen  aad 
Cataiacti  which  iateraect  the  mouDUina,  lender  tiaTcDing  eieeedinglj  ^a- 

On  tbe  coaat  of  Norway  ia  the  funona  (oitex  of  the  aea  called  tte 
MoelBtTDom ;  it  ia  heard  at  a  great  di«tsn«,  and  bnnm  a  whirlpool  of  net 
depth  and  nitent,  and  ■>  violent,  that  if  a  ahip^oome  oaar  it,  it  ia  drawn  ia 
anil  ahatteiHl  to  piecea. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  h  tmip 

nalioDB  are  aupplied. 

DeNMiRK  Properia'an  eitvedingly  a  only  the 

prninaula  of  Jutland,  and  ttte  iiilands  ol  t  the  en- 

trance of  the  Baltic.     ' 

lla  chief  town  ia  Cmicnhagen. 

Iceland,  which  ia  aubject  to  Denmark,  emiMOiia 

firca,  and  valcanoea.     Mount  Hcrla.  ia  a  v  ia  alwayi 

covCTnl  with  anow ;  while  the  Ixuling  spri  _  mnit  am- 

tinually  propel  lire  and  amoke. 

SwEDRN  i*  divided  into  Sweden  Proprr,  Gothland,  Finland,  Swediah  I'p 
knd,  and  the  Swediah  ialanda. 

The  chit'f  towns  are  Stockholm,  the  capital,  which  alanda  an  aercn  meb 
labiida ;  Upaa],  famoua  for  ila  Univcndlj ;  Cinttenberg,  in  Gothland ;  ana 
Tomeo,  in 'Lapland. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden  aiiaa  from  ila  LJnea  of  aOier,  coi^m,  tn^ 

The  nunee  are  very  spaeiotu,  aAbrd  conunodkala  habitaliona  tat  nnmoona 

fiunilies,  and  aoem  to  Ibnn  a  eubtprraneoua  world.  ^ 

"       '       '  imtiy,  and  ii  cdebntted  fiv  the  number  ^B 


Rtras[i  ia  boiinded  north  by  the  Fionni  Ocean,  out  by  Aaia,  amrth  by 
Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea,   weat  by  Sweden,  the  Bahic,   Pniaaia  and 

The  Roadan  Empire,  tbe  largeat  in  extent  in  the  world,  rmnprchradi 
moat  of  the  noithem  part*  of  Europe  and  Ana,  bat  only  a  amaD  put  <d  'Ht 
blbabilanta  are  in  a  stale  of  ciTilization. 

in  HHne  paita  of  thia  eonntry  tbe  chmste  ia  oo  aerere,  that  iiii \m  ax 
Traqnently  acen  hanging  to  the  oye-lashea,  and  the  -drimv  of  caniafsa  aia 
t^m  (bond  fnnen  to  death  on  thor  aeata. 
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on  the  bordcn  of  the  While  S  ._  .  , 

nrar  Ihi  Cupian  i  ind  ToboUk,  the  aiaUl  of  Sibena. 

Rimia  ia  moatlv  b  loret  cmmtij :  fnna  Petenbuigh  to  Fekin  in  China 
then  bscarcely  a  hill:  the  ome  ma?  be  aaid  of  the  road  &om  Petenbuigh 
to  the  north  of  France. 

The  inland  navigation  of  Ronia  i>  Teiy  eiteneiTe ;  goods  aaj  be  coo* 
▼eyed  by  watpr  from  Petenburgh  to  Chiiia,  irilh  ta  interruption  of  only 

mand  copper  nunM 

PitCBsi  A  a  bounded  north  b;  the  Bailie,  east  Vj  Runia,  amith  by  Aoitria, 
and  weel  by  Germany. 

The  Prussian  dominionH  wen  formerly  Tery  amalf,  but  the  acquidtion 
of  Siteeia,  and  a  third  part  of  Poland,  hai  rendered  it  a  coruideraUe  empre. 

Before  (he  partition  of  Poland,  the  Pruairian  auhjecta  amonnted  to  about 
£ve  miUioHB  and  a  half ;  with  that  nildition  they  count'  nearly  eight  nullione. 


HOLLIND    OR    B 

XTXVH, 

north  and  west  by 

iheNoP 

th  Sea,  €aBt  by  Germany,  aouth  by  France. 

The  kingdoi 
Oriealand,  Ovc 

seven  provincee,  vii.  Groningen, 
lueUleriand,  and  Zialand. 

The  chief  lo 

:n,  RottenUm,  Haarlem. 

t  upon  wooden  pilea. 
Maeae  and  (he  Scheldt. 

The  prind^ 

The  ^nala" 

re  for  the  same  purpoeee  ai  roadi 

in  other  counlri 

un  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  Bailiff 

,         1  bj  Switzeriand,  and  weat  by  Franca  and 
Netherlands. 

Germany  was  tbrmerly  divided  into  nine  great  divinons,  called  circle* ; 
latterly  a  new  political  asaocietion  ha*  been  fbnued  of  many  considerabit 
■tates,  under  the  title  of  the  Germanic  confederatian ;  the  principal  of  theea 
■tatpa  are  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  WeTteml»i^  DHdcn,  and 
Hanover.  The  prinripal  riven  are  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Maine. 
The  chief  town  is  Vienna,  the  reodence  of  the  Emperor. 

Trb  AltsTHiAN  DoMENioKa  BTB  Iwunded  north  by  Prueaia,  south  by 
Turkey  and  the  gulf  of  Venice,  west  by  Switzerland  and  Gecniany. 

The  Austrian  dominiona  comprehend  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  pelt 
D^Poland,  and  the  Venetian  states. 
^■he  chief  towns  are,  Venice,  Prague,    Presburg,   Buda,    Cfacow,   and 

tS»ic. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Tyralese,  the  Alpa,  and  the  Carpathian 

Tdriiet  in  EuROpe  includes  andent  Greece  and  other  coantries,  Ibrmeriy 
rhe  Aneat  in  the  worid,  but  owing  to  the  despoUsm  and  wretched  poiicy  of  tba 
Turks,  is  now  llie  moat  desolate  and  mieerable. 

It  is  Iwunled  north  by  the  Austrian  donuniorw  and  Ruaua,  eait  by  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,'  loath  and  west  by 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  metropolis  of  Turkey  ii  Constantinople,  Enel;  ntualed  between  the 
Sea  of  Marmitra  and  the  Black  Sea^  and  one  of  the  moat  conajdeiable  citiee 


The  -pHuipil  wmt  an  Ac  Dwiidia,  the  Sm*«,  and  the  TM^m. 

Tin  dkkf  moHMun  vs  PiDdm  and  OljiiiptM,  wUek  leianM  Thn^ 
UtoiD  Epirw ;  r»nni«i  in  [indki ;  Atboi,  and  1I«UMU».  Atlaa  ■ 
oclelnMdfoT  ik  lot&iea,  uh]  i>  initialed  )?  thowuA  tf  nub  ud 

FhjKCE  h  bounded  DOTth  b?  the  Brilidi  Cbvmd,  and  llie  Gennui  OcaB, 
eut  by  Giermuiy,  Swilzerlaitd,  &nd  Italy,  Buth  fay  the  MediteiruMaii  aod 
Spain,  and  wrat  by  tho  Bay  of  Biacaj, 

Paiu,  tbe  capitu  of  France,  is,  next  to  London,  the  laigcat  and  moat  om- 
aidemble  rity  in  Europe^  It  containn  at  this  tiine  ■'""'*■*■"■  ccflfctiaaa  at 
works  of  art,  ancient  and  modem.  The  othei  piindpal  towns  of  Praim 
are  Lyons,  Maneille^  BordfAux,  and  Liale^ 

The  principal  mounUins  in  France  arc,  the  Alpa,  which  diiide  it  foo 
it^ ;  anil  the  Pyrenncea,  which  diiide  it  fnuii  Spam. 

The  principal  rivere  are  tbe  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  J-Jarn,  the  Sein^ 
and  tbe  Soiiun&  The  Rhine  formi  tho  boundary  betn~e«n  France  and 
Germany. 

The  canals  in  Franaf  arc  nnmeroos ;  the  chicT  wotk  of  ihii  kind  i*  the 
canal  of  Lnnguedoc,  about  180  milee  in  kength,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Meditcnaneon. 

SwETiEBLAND  is  boundcd  north  at  by  Aoatrii^ 

MUth  by  Italy,  and  west  by  FiBna 

Switzerland,  remarkable  fur'  its  i  rteen  csolia^ 

Zurich,  Berne,  Underwalden,  Z  S(deiiie,  JJd, 

Appeniel,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  1 
The  principal  towns  arc  Basil,  I 

The  Bourus  of  the  Rhine  uid  ideat  rinn  ■ 

Europe,  arc  to  "be  found  in  the  moi 

The  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  have  been  long  celebntod  fbi  Ibdr 

The  Atpa,  which  divide  Switierland  from  Italy;  tbe  monntaiD  ot  St. 
Gothard,  in  tbe  canton  of  Uri )  and  Mount  Blanc^  m  tbe  borden  of  Sa«o«, 

are  tho  higheat  in  Europe.  '      ' 

iTtLT  is  bounded  north  by  the  Alps,  cast  by  tbe  Gulf  of  Venice^  and 
south  and  west  by  tbe  MeiUterranean. 

p,  pnmlau^  and  intere«tiag  coun- 
'ho  have  beoome  degencnted  b; 

Tlio  Appenincs  form  a  gn)nd  chain  of  mountain^  which  runs  thno^ 
abnort  the  wholo  eitent  of  Italv.  JF 

Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  is  a  celebrated  volcanic  mountain.  %ut 
Vesuviu],  compared  with  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  is  bat  a  snail  hill ;  tlw 
circuit  of  Vesuvius  is  only  thirty  nules,  that  of  Ktna  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Tbe  lava  of  Vesuvius  is  sometimes  thrown  seven  m'fc*^,  that  of 
EliiB  is  lieqaeutlY  thrown  thirty  miles; 

Rome  is  tbe  pruicipal  scat  of  tho  Pope's  dominion. 

Sp*ro  in  biHinded  north  bv  the  Pyrenneea  and  tbe  Bar  (rf  Birav,  cm)  by 
the  Mediterranean,  south  by  the  Atlantic,  tbe  Stnita  of  Qitnltni  and  tk 
Meditemnean,  and  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic. 

Its  chief  towns  are  Madrid,  tbe  mpitd  i  BaK^ona,  Serilk^  Caivam,  vtd 

The  prindpd  riven  u^  the  EbN^  tbe  Tigoii  and  the  Doum 
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Ob  a  pnxDOHterr  in  Ae  (onth  of  Spun  aland*  Gibnlttr,  whkli  hM  hem 
in  powc— iai  i'  the  EngEiih  for  &  ceaturj,  and  ii  ao  dofended  bj  nalura  and 
ut  «•  to  be  coDodned  uDraegmUe. 


abject  powcn  in  Eiin^«.  The  fMiiilB  aie  debeaeil  by 
indotenca  anJ  iopenUtjon. 

It  liee  between  Spain  and  tbe  Atlantic,  and  ia  the  moat  westerly  IdngJom 
in  Europe. 

Tbe  chief  Unma  ue  Uabon,  tbe  capital ;  and  Opono,  totoua  for  iti  export* 

The  tJMJTBD  Kingdom  of  Ghe*t  Britain  i-jn'  Irelind.— EKai,«s-D  b 
bouiideil  nortb  by  Scolkind,  cast  by  the  Qennan  Sea,  Boulb  by  the  British 
Cbannel,  and  w«t  by  St.  Giorae'ii  Channel 

The  Island  of  Grent  Britain  is  dividpci  into  Engbnd,  WbIm,  and  Scotlonii 
It  is  six  hundred  mitrs  lon(;  and  three  hundred  broad;  and  contains  aboQt 
twelve  millions  of  inhiibtlants. 

Her  wealth,  tbevaiueof  Iier  iiianuraflurc8,aiid  the  eilpnt  of  her  commerce, 
are  ui  "  industry  of  her  inhaUtants,  the  cxcel- 

the  ii:  ilor  situation,  comlunc  to  londei  her  au 

object  L 

Im  3n  of  inhabitants,  is  thirty  niilrs  in  cir 

cuniii  t  opulent  ritj  in  Enrc«ic. 

Th  heir  resiiectivc  mantiiotturea,  are  Bir- 

ming:  ind  hunivvarc  ;  Manchester  for  cotton 

goo£  woollen  cluth.  '  The  great  commercial 

eeitpoTtJi,  besides  London,  arc  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Ni^wcoslle,  White- 
haven, Yarmouth,  and  Poole.  The  docli-yards  for  the  marine  arc  Torts- 
moulh,  Plymouth,  oiid  Ciialham.  The  universities  are  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge, 

The  piinciwl  rivers  in  England  ore,  the  Severn,  Iho  Thames,  the  Uuuilwr, 
the  Mersey,  the  Trent,  and  the  Medwnj. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  in  Cumberland,  and  Winander  Mere  in  West- 
moreland. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  south,  is  femous  far  its  cultivation ;  Jersey  and 
Guemiey  are  neai  the  coast  of  Fnmce.  Tbe  Isle  <rf'  Man  is  in  the  Irish 
Sea, 

ScoTLjist),  the  nortberndiiiBion  of  Great  Britain,  is  irhabitcd  by  a  valiant, 
faarily,  induatrioim,  well  informed,  and  temperate  race  of  people. 

The  most  conraderabfe  towns  in  Scotland,  are  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aber^D,  fioauus  ibr  their  universilieBi  and  Glasgow  no  le^  fi    " 


Cc^  Londondenji  and  BeUa 


conddenUe 
34* 
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Tim  nil ■!  iiiliiiil  »i«i.  ] ili»i  In  itrii.  ■m.  Ihii  Bml  flia  n  rtiilMiTUf    | 

a»  Pamtn  QdS,  and  Ibe  CMfiui  Sm. 

ThadiiefiininirfAnsMi,tliB  Kiui  Ko,tbB  Kow  Ho^th*  Lmm,Tc    ' 
mMi,  and  llw  Ob,  Ih*  Axaai,  the  BiuiunpoaUt,  Iha  Gtagtm,  the  Emilmln 
•nd  thelndna. 


AatiTJC  TcHiET.^Tmkcx  in  Ans  U  bcmided  tBrth  bj  Uie  Bbck  Si^ 
eaM  bj  Perua,  KHith  bj  Arabia  and  the  MediteRaiKui,  and  irc^  hj  tfa 
Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Mumon. 

ThBclimatoorTurke;  in   liiiii  in  ililinlilfiil 1 18111111111111.  lull  TlialiliiaJ 

fill  icoiiigc  lo  mankind,  the  {Jague,  is  iraileied  itooM^  dntrnctne  (nan  Iha 
naUve  indolence  of  the  Tu^  and  ftma  their  npentituaa  bebef  in  ^»iJi.ai 

It  is  diiiiled  into  aeinal  pioTincn,  ai  NatoliB,  Kmnman,  Ammna,  Mb- 
grelia,  Ac 

Annenia  is  al«i>  ilvled  Tuikomanu,  to  the  aoolh  of  which  m 
andliakA      "  ■^   -  .^     .  . 

The  anc 
withDiariH 
eastern  eiti 

These  p  iu>dn*P>- 

■    The  pre'  the  Gr«k, 

but  the  A  in  dil&na 

The  principal  eitin  are  &ii]3rnia,  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad 

Balbec  anil  Palmyra  are  ftiDOua  for  Ineir  eilensve  ruina. 

The  principal  river  in  Astatic  Turke}'  ii  the  Euphislca.  riext  to  Ihia  ii 
theTigrii. 

The  moontaini  in  Asintjc  Turkey  haie  loog  been  cdebrated;  thcaa  aic 
Taunu,  Ararat,  and  libanus. 

The  chief  iatonds  are,  Mytelene,  Sdo,  Samoa,  Coa,  Rhodes,  and  Cj 
pruB.  . 

Russia  in  Aer*  is  bounded  north  bv  the  Northern  Oeeui,  cast  bv  the  IV 
cilic,  south  by  Taitary,  the  Cas[Aan  ^es,  and  Peina,  and  west  bj  Rnisi  ia 

This  vast  extent  of  northern  Ana  was  first  known  by  the  name  til  St 

It  is  dividei]  into  two  srcat  ooi-enunents,  that  of  Tobdsk  in  the  WMt,  and 
Iturtik  in  the  raM.         '        *  ^  I 

The  principal  city  in  Asinlic  Rusna  is  Astnean.  1 

The  Kurihan  islands  belong  to  Asiatic  Rusna  ;  the;  eitCDd  &am  Eaa-      | 
schatlia  to  the  knd  of  Jesso. 

Tire  CniMEBE  Emi-ibe.— China  ia  celebrated  lor  ita  inunenae  and  indiMdi-      ' 

for 

vcmmcnt  towards  other  nations. 

This  empue,  the  most  sncient  and  popnloua  in  the  world,  onnabl 
principal  divisiona,  viz.  Cluna  Proper ;  the  tgritoty  of  tlw  Blanshur 
gula,  on  the  north  an!  west  and  the  region  of  Thibet. 
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Cniu  Proper  extotdi  fioca  ibtgrtat  wdl  in  the  north  to  tha  China  Sw 
inttwiDiitht  utdliomtbeilicraofthePuificOaiuikiThilML 

Tlw  chief  dliei  ue  P«kin,  Nankin,  and  CanliHi. 

Ths  i&iperiai  canal  intanecti  Chma  baa  north  to  konth,  and  cnfiloftd 
30^000  own  Cnty-thna  j'ean  fin  ita  oonatroction. 

The  largest  of  the  Chincaa  idandi^  nhich  an  tcij  nmnanKi^  and  acattond 
ahu^  the  lontheTn  and  eaitem  coaat,  are,  FomwH  and  H"""". 

The  ides  orLeoo-Keoo,  between  Formoaa  and  lapai^  comtitola  *  aoiall 
driliied  kilunltnn  subject  to  China. 

Chihehb  TiRTABY  is  included  betweeQ  the  gnat  ifaD  of  China  and  Sibe- 
ria, and  between  the  cloudy  mounloini  and  thsTadflc  Ocean. 

Chinen  Tanary  ii  inh^ted  duefly  bytlie  Eutera  and  Weatem  Mognlai 
Qa  Ibnner  conqueied  China  id  164^  under  whoaa  goremmant  the  emiira 

The  Island  of  S^alieo,  on  Tchidu,  lielanss  to  Chineae  Taitary. 
Thibet  is  inciuilld  between  China  and  Hindoostan.    The  chief  town  ia 

The  iaiands  contiguous  to  the  Chineae  Elmpirc^  bModea  thoae  already  no- 

1.  Tbose  of  J  lensiTp,  rich,  popolotu,  and  remarkable 

eni|nre.    The  bu  ,  and  the  chief  (own  Jeddo;  Miaco,  (he 

■^ritual  capital,  i  <  iidanda  trade  only  with  the  Dutch  and 

3.  The  Jeaao  1  Danes  trade  for  fiira. 

3.  Macao  lies  ,  and  belongs  (o  the  Poito^Deae. 

There  are  raoi  nt  upon  Japan,  among  which  ii  Fatfl- 

aio^  the  place  of  i  grandees. 

ns  are  separated  from  the  Hindoos  by  i 
narrow  range  of  mountains,  but 
1 V  dkflercni.      Ttic  Binnana  ai 

The  Birman  cm{Hre  is  divided  from  Asam  on  the  northi  on  the  west  a 
range  of  mountaina  ecparatc  it  from  the  British  daminionB  in  Bengal. 

Th^rapital  city  is  Ava.  Peyu,  south  of  Ava,  is  supposed  to  be  the  GoUen 
Chei^^ae  of  [he  ancients. 

ThlRmfare  extends  ita'dmoinians  over  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  ii  divided 
by  deaerts  nnd  mountains  from  Cochin-Cbina  and  Tonquin. 

Ava,  the  pii-ecnt  cufntal,  and  Pegu,  the  former,  are  both  gtnng  to- decay. 

The  Birinann,  tike  llic  Chinese,  have  no  coin :  but  silver  in  bullion,  ai^ 

The  Sireats  in  this  i  lire  are  large  and  numerous  [  the  teak-tree  ii  lord  of 
them,  and  superior  to  tue  Eucopean  oek. 

Malaya,  or  Malacca,  is  a  large  peoinouU,  containing  several  kingdoms  and 
piovincea. 

The  inhatntants  are  called  Malays  or  Malayans. 

This  eonntry  is  celebrated  for  ita  numerous  wild  elephants. 

Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Malacca  an  the  islands  of  Andaman  and  Hi- 

On  the  barren  isle  to  the' east  ot  the  Amandans  is  a  volcano  which  emila 
■howers  of  red  hot  stones. 

The  kingduio  of  Siun  is  situated  in  a  large  vile  between  two  ndgaa  et 
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TlMllhvM(ii^vbKli«giiiBeillMMia«r|r«Mtor4M«MntdM 

The  dnihuila  of  SiuD  m  ditfinfiiHhcd  br  mgaatj  and  hmvtj, 

Ca^ni^  ii  celelmMd  for  tbe  c*iDbci^B««iD. 

The  chief  river  in  TonqDin^hiiu  is^£le-Kiu^  wbicb  pMm  faj  S«k» 

H[>i>oosTA!i. — The  popiilatiiin  i^  HindaoBtan,  lulnect  to  Gnat  Bntoi. 
uuounti  la  rauitecn  mUlions )  and  tbe  mentie  defired  &aai  (hem  ii 
computed  >t  tour  millions  gteiiing.  So  gnat  ■  power  tod  lomue,  aain 
taioal  in  ao  distant  a  countrj,  is  unexamped  in  andciit  m  nudem  time*. 

M  temhirin  tn  the  banks  id  lit 
a  tenitoDPs  on  the  CDBd  <tf 
if  the  oewlj  ■cqniiBd  idmai 


dooatan,  Boutli  li;  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Perdan  Gol^  and  weat  b;  Aniia 
and  Turkpj'. 

PeiHn  is  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  the  pnmnces  nnt  ihc 
Cas{Han  Sea,  nhich  have  B»cFtedii  Boct 

The  princilial  tonoB  aud  cities  ai  al,   TefBh,  avl 

Goniron.  "^ 

In  Penia  rivers  and  trees  are  vcrr  ni  reelect  paid  bf 

the  Persian  maoarcha  to  plana  and  otl  leir  ahBde. 

The   singular  features  of   Persia  a:  eeiU.       On  llv 

n^atem  const  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  lu  of  naptfaa,  <x 

pure  rock  oil     The  earth  when  due  I  deep  will  ess3; 

take  fire. 

INDE 

Sea. 

This  extensive  region  is  celebrated  ai  the  seat  of  iha  most  ancient  Petman 
kingdom,  ll  was  alUrwards  distinguished  bj  the  wide  emiHR  of  Jei^hii 
ana  Timur.  It  gave  birth  to  many  ancient  men  of  letters,  among  wEoai 
were  Zoroaster  and  Abulguazi.  Such  is  the  hoa|Atalit;  of  the  Tai^,  thai 
all  the  families  in  the  country  seem  to  belong  as  but  to  one  house.     ^^ 

1.  The  cliicf  divimons  of  Independent  Tartaiy  are  the  barren  plains  in  llie 

a.  To  Ibe  south  of  the  AiRUn  mountains  is  Great  Bulcharia. 

3.  On  the  sbuth  of  the  Ak-Tjiu  m:juntaini  are  the  provinces  of  Sogd, 
(thccapital  of  which  is  Semaimnd,)  Balk,  and  Gaoi. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Jihon  and  the  Sin  or  Sibon,  and  the  nurt  eon- 
nderablc  lake,  or  inland  see,  is  that  of  Aral. 

Arabia  is  bounded  on  the  north  bjTu^;,  esat  hf  tbe  Onlf  of  PoA 
andOrmus,  south  b;  the  Indian  Orcan,  ai^  west  b;  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Arabians  in  geneni  are  mch  robbers,  that  tnvdln*  and  pUgiima 
are  struck  with  tenor  on  theJT  approaches  towards  this  oonntiy.  Tha 
dimate  is  very  vahous :  in  some  |«rts  it  is  eicessiTd^  bat  and  drj,  aad 
Mlnect  to  poiaonona  winds.  In  othrr  parts  the  sail  is  Mtile,  and  tbe  ail  is 
highly  salubrious.    In  the  desert,  travellers  are  guided  bj  Ibe  slaia  and  c*^ 
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k  ii  ■  imill  [miiince  north  of  the  Bod  Sea,  b«tl*«cii  Egjpt 
The  chief  town  ia  Suez. 
Bcrt'^ecD  the  namnr  bnuichea  of  the  nartheni  eztramitr  of  the  Red  Sea, 
■re,  Kdoant  Sinii,  and  Mount  Hmeb :  on  if hich  are  nrenl  cella  or  chafdt 
po—c lined  In  monlu. 

Ajabta  the  Deiieit  i*  the  middle  part  af  the  conntrj,  the  inhtbiled  parti  of 
whjcli  lie  on  the  bonlen  of  the  Red  Sea. 

'X^lte  chief  towiu  ore  Mecca  and  Medina:  the  fonnci  the  birth  fdace  c^ 
ndahomet,  end  the  lallei  that  al  which  he  wai  buiied.  The  fiunone  temple 
at  M.eaa  ■■  called  the  Ksba  or  Caobs, 

J^jsbia  Uapp;  compiiaea'the  louth-weat  pert  of  the  coaatrf. 

Tue  EisTCSN  Arcuipeligo  ia  divided  bto  : 

1.  The  islniiJa  of  Sunde,  or  the  Sumntnui  chain,  which  compriac  Sumn- 
ttn,  Javn,  Balli,  Ijjnibock,  Florei,  and  Timor,  with  aereral  otiier  of  lem  im- 

'2.  Borneo,  and  some  BmsllGr  islanda  anrronnding  Borneo,  i^  excepting  New- 
.HoUand,  the  lar^eat  island  in  tho  world. 

3.  The  Minihae  or  PhiUirnne  inlends,  including  Loion,  Mlndonao,  Palawo, 
M.ini]ora,  Fany,  Ncgroa,  Zebu,  Leyta  and  Samar,  and  eeieral  hundred 
smaller  bsliinds. 

4.  The  Cclebezian  ialen,  viz.  Celebes,  Boutan,  and  the  mrrDnnding  Bmill 
islantU.     Boutu     "  "'ihoinctan  Sultan. 

5.  The  epiec  'ic  Motuccaa :  these  are  Qilola,  CenuD, 
Bouro,  Oby,  A  re,  Temat«,  &c  TheM  lamoOa  tilanda 
produce  uutmej  iluable  Bjocce. 

AoaTTiALA^L.  2;  islonJa ; 

I.  Ncn-Holl  iill  the  idanils  between  twenty  degrees 

west,  and  between  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  east  of  it  New-HoUand  ii 
about  three  ibunhs  aa  largo  aa  Europe. 

3.  Papua  or  New-Guinea,  and  the  Papuan  ia1e& 

3.  New  Britain,  New-Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  ialea. 

4.  New-Caledonia  and  the  Kew-Hebridee. 

5.  KcK-Zcaland. 

6.  Van  Dieuum'a  Land,  which  is  acpnrated  trom  New-Holland  by  Baaae's 
etrai^r  channel,  which  is  atxnit  thirty  league*  iride. 

P.(tF.ar*  consiBla, 
I.  Of  the  Pelew  lalapds. 

8.  Of  the  Ladrone  OTfflllrian  Islands,  the  piindpid  of  which  are  Gu*n 
and  Tinian. 

3.  The  Cirolines,  the  largest  of  which  are  Hogden  and  Y^. 

4.  The  Sandwich  lelanda,  diacDvercd  by  Captain  Cook,  at  one  of  which  he 
loat  Iu9  life. 

5.  The  MarquOHOB,  which  ore  very  nnmeroua,  but  the  largest  idand  in 
Polynesia  is  Owyhee,  about  100  Uunilred  mikes  in  length. 

G.  The  Society  IslnnilB  are  about  nit;  or  aerenty  in  number  i  tlie  Ota- 
hdte  is  tlic  largest. 

7.  The  Friendly  lalnnds,  and  the  Peefee  Islands. 

ft  TheNavigator'alalands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mootma. 
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AMERICA. 

America  was  unknown  to  the  inhftfaitanls  of  the  other  *^«'**~"*,  t3 
a  little  more  liian  three  hundred  years  ago^  when  it  was  discovered  hy 
Christopher  Columbiu;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  New  World,  In  eoo- 
tradistinction  to  the  eastern  contment,  first  known,  and  hence  cdBed  te 
Old  World. 

It  extends  firom  Cape  Horn,  laL  56°  aooth,  to  the  Fnoen  Ocean  noiti^ 
being  upwards  of  7,000  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  Taries  from  37  to  5,000 
miles.  It  lies  between  (he  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  <hi  the  west; 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  35  millions  of  inhaUtants. 

It  is  divided  into  North  and  South  America,  which  are  cannected  br  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

• 

NoBTH  Amebica  includes  the  Umted  SCites,  Spanish  America,  British 
America,  and  the  independent  Indian  nations. 

The  inland  seas  of  North  America  are  the  Gulls  of  Mexico^  Galifomia, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  with  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Straits. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  th^^^^of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  great  sand  bank,  about  four  hundred  ^"f/K^K/JI^  celebrated  iar  the 
cod-fishery.  ^^^^^^^m 

The  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huroi^^^^^^Hno^  Winnipeg,  and 
Slave  Lake,  are  the  grandest  in  the  workl,  aH^^^^Hrith  propriety  m  da- 
nominated  seas.  ^^^^K 

The  rivers  are  also  grand  features  of  North  AmflH.  Of  these  the  |niii- 
cipal  are  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  andSt  Lawrence. 

The  most  celebrated  mountains  are  the  Apalachian,  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  are  bounds  north  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Lakes,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  its  narthem 
boundary  is  in  lat  49^ — ficom  the  Rockv  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  its 
northern  boundary  is  in  lat.  50^; — On  the  east  they  are  bounded  1^  the 
Atlantic — on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— on  the  southwc^^r  Che 
River  Sabine  and  Mexico— on  the  west  by  the  Pacific ;  extending  ^K  east 
to  west,  neariy-GOo  of  longitude,  abouf  2;700  miles.  ^^ 

The  Unitet)  States  are  celebrated  for  the  excdlence  of  their  oonstitutifli^ 
which  secures  political  liberty,  and  individual  security. 

There  are  ^  independent  States,  which  are  divided  into  the  New-England 
at  Eastern,  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Westen  States : — the  inhabitants  at 
this  day  (1830)  amount  to  about  12^000,000. 

Nex^England  comprises  Maine,  Vermont,  New-Hampdiir^  Maasacho- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 

TTic  Middle  Division  comprises  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware. 

Hie  Southern  Division  comprises  Maryland,  Yirj^nia,  North  Carolma, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  this  division  is  also  included  the 
Territory  of  Florida. 

The  Western  Division  comprises  Ohio^  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentudcy,  Ten* 
neasee,  Mississippi  Louisiana  and  MuBsouri.  ^  In  this  division  are  indiided 
the  Territories  or  Michigan,  Arkansaw,  and  Missouri ;  and  also  the  North 
West  Territory. 
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ICO,  AND  GnATAMALA — IN  NoKTH  AMERICA. — Tht  iwMt  anfotile  of 
„  _  domininnH  m  «id  to  produce  two  crope  qf  com  in  a  y<er;  the  TaUqniirB 
cxtrtamely  rich,  and  produce  spontaneously  the  fruits  and  'vegetables  oommon 
to  tbe  most  fruitful  jwrU  of  the  United  States. 

Xlic  largest  city  in  this  country  is  Mexico^  and  the  pfindpal  river  and  lake 
in'tliese  regions  is  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  in  Mexico ;  and  the  lake  knoim 
aoa  tbe  Nicaragua,  in  Guatamala. 


Hritish  Possessions  in  North  America. — This  part  of  North 
is  mountainous  and  barren,  abounding,  hovrever,  with  lake^  rivers,  and  bays, 
that  afford  plenty  of  fish.  Tbe  fur  trade  and  fisheries  renoQr  this  colony  ex- 
ceedingly valuame. 

7110  British  dominions  are  extensive,  and  include  Upper  and  Lower  Ca> 
nada.  Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  Newfound- 
land,  the  BcrmudaiB,  or  Summer  Islands. 

Native  Tribes  and  Independent  Countries. — ^Thcse  are,  Greenland, 
LAbrador,  the  regions  aroxmd  Hudson's  Bay,  those  nations  lately  discovered 
by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  and  those  on  the  western  coast. 

The  West  Indies. — The  most  important  of  these  islanda  are  Cuba, 
and  Porto-Rico,  Spanish ;  St.  Domingo,  Free  Blacks ;  and  Jamaica,  Eng- 

I^orth  of  St.  DonugMttMl^  are  the  Bahamas,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Providence  ialand.^^^^^^V 

The  Caribbee  islaiJ^^HpF^m  Tobago,  in  the  south,  to  the  Vixgin 
lalajads  in  the  north.    J^f\^ 

Those  belonspng  to  BHain  arc,  Barbadocs,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  St 
Vincent,  Dommica,  GrrAada,  Trinidad,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin 
ifllee. 

The  French  Carribbee  islanda  are,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St  Lucie,  and 
Tobago. 

The  Danes  possess  St  Croix  and  St  Thomas. 

St.  Bartholomew  belongs  to  the  Swedes,  and  Eustatia  to  the  Dutch. 

SoTTH  America  comprehends,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  now  known 
aaColpmbia;  Guiana;  Peru;  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru;  Amazonia;  Brazil; 
La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayree ;  Chili,  and  Patagonia. 

Soutft  America  has  no  inland  sea ;  but  the  River  Amazon,  and  that  of  La 
Plata,  aft  celebrated  as  the  brsest  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  of  South  America  (excepting  Himmaleh,  in  Asia,)  are 
the  loftiest  on  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  are  intermixed  with  volca- 
noes of  the  most  sublime  and  temHc  description.  The  Andes  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  and  extend  4,000  miles.  The  highest  are  near  the 
equator. 

In  Chili  it  never  rains,  the  sky  is  seldom  ck>udy,  but  the  dews  of  the  night 
supply  the  want  of  rain. 

The  Portuguese  territory  of  Brazil  is,  perhaps,  equal  in  extent  to  what 
fonneriy  was  toe  Spanbh,  compensating  by  its  breadth  for  its  deficiency  in 
length. 

The  southern  extremity  of  South  America  is  Pataffonia.  a  desolate  country, 
inhaUted  by  savage  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  of  cdossal  stature. 

The  islands  contiguous  to  South  America  axe,  Trinidad,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

The  Ghdliapago  Islands  are  near  the  equator,  and  the  Peari  Islands  ne  in 
Htf  bay  of  Panama. 
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AFRICA. 

In  Afika  there  era  no  inbiid  eean^  and  bat  one  teke  of  any  gfieat 
▼iz.  that  of  ManiYL 

The  principal  riven  axe  the  Nik^  the  Nigei^  and  the  StmegtL 

The  Atlas  m9untains  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  the  monntahw  of  the 
Moon  are  a  loft^  range. 

The  most  striking  Teature  of  Afiica  consists  in  its  immense  deaerta,  whiefc, 
perhaps,  ccmiprise  one  half  of  the  continent ;  of  these,  Zaara  is  die  ciaeL 

Africa  may  be  considered  in  the  following  order :  first,  Abyssinia,  thai  Eml 
the  Mahometan  States  in  the  north,  the  western  coast,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope :  from  thence  proceeding  along  the  eastern  shores. 

The  chief  cities  aro,  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital,  Alexandria,  Roaetta,  and  Da* 
mietta.    Rain  is  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon  in  Egypt. 

The  northern  Mahometan  states  are,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers^  and  Moiscoa 
They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  piracies. 

Benin,  Loango,  and  Congo,  present  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  wids 
extent  of  country. 

Zaara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kile. 

Calfraria,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots,  extends  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  H[ope,tl» 
most  southerly  part  of  Africa.    The  Capo  |iA^H|ne  is  a  free  port  Sor  all 

The  coasts  of  Mozambioo  and  Zangue^^^^^Hroded  by  the  deseit  le- 
gions of  Ajan  and  Adel,  which  complete  thec|P^^B Airica. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  lar^t^Hc  world.  * 

On  the  west  of  Afirica  is  St.  Helena,  an  EngdVoolony,  and  a  dpsiraHf 
port 

The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  are  ten  in  number,  the  twQ  largest  are  Sl  Jago 
and  St.  Anthony. 

More  northerly  are  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands.  Among  these  is  the 
famous  peak  of  Teneride. 

The  island  of  Madeira,  the  last  that  is  reckoned  oontignoiu  to  Africa,  is  fr- 
roous  for  its  wine. 
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